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I. 
F ones the had been walking rather briskly along an old street, 


once the most fashionable of the city and still, though decadent, 

considered good form, when the sight of a certain yellow and 
black house arrested his footsteps. There was nothing especially unusual 
about the structure, which happened to be a pleasantly conducted board- 
ing-house, yet he was conscious that he was wavering between a desire 
to go in and an equally keen wish to turn his back on the place and 
walk on. 

For a moment he stood hesitant, his face darkening curiously ; then 
he walked up to the door, rang, and asked if Mr. Carroll Creighton 
were in. 

Assured that he was, and presently ushered into Creighton’s own 
private den, Endicott met a hospitable welcome. 

“ Particularly glad you came in,” observed Creighton, sinking into a 
Morris opposite the one occupied by his guest, “ because I need distrac- 
tion just now.” He spoke in a clear, firm, musical baritone, full of 
kindly inflections. In age he must have been perhaps twenty-eight, 
some seven years Endicott’s junior; his face and figure were alike frankly 
handsome and frankly manly. His air of boyishness was redeemed by a 
reserved atmosphere of intellect not always on merely superficial exhibi- 
tion ; his eyes were cordially brown and cordially observant ; courage and 
a kind of pleasant sweetness moulded his mouth. 
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At his last words, Endicott glanced at him eagerly; then said, with 
apparent carelessness : 

* Distraction ? Has some especially pretty girl been fractious enough 
to jilt a ‘rising young suthor (1 love the phrase) like your distin- 
guished self? ” 

“No, no—no foolishness like love. I’m nervous as a cat. My 
sister’s eyes are to be operated on in two hours. That world-famous 
Vienna specialist, Czerny, makes a stop-over here this afternoon. In 
making him do this, I’ve thrown his whole programme out of gear. I 
heard of him only a few days ago, when he was en route to take ship. 
He says he can save her sight, in all human probability, and he’s her 
only chance. They won’t let me come to the hospital ; they won’t let me 
do anything but meet Czerny, bring him to the hospital, and put into his 
hands the check I promised him. Then he will go in, and Nell will be 
all ready.” 

“1 don’t doubt you ’ll save her eyes. I had heard her case was hope- 
less, but when Czerny says he can do anything, it’s as good as done— 
only, he’s a terrible ‘skin.’ It will, no doubt, cost you a fortune.” 

“Ten thousand dollars—every cent I have. But what’s that beside 
Nell’s eyesight? And she’s engaged, Endicott, to a splendid fellow; but 
says she’ll break the engagement unless she gets hersight. You know 
she ’s all I have, and I think I ’d cut off my right hand to save her from 
this affliction. But this suspense is maddening, 

The shrill clamor of his private ’phone interrupted him. He hurried 
to the instrument and took up the receiver. 

“Hello! . . . Yes, Carroll Creighton. . . . But, Dabney, 
you ’re to bring the certified check and the machine over here in time 
for me to meet him. . . . What’s that? . . . Impossible! 
Impossible, Dabney. There’s some mistake. . . . Tell him to let 
me have it anyhow—I can’t be put off now. I’ll make it good. 

No, no, no! There’s no time to be looking up securities. I must have 
it instantly. I must have it. Tell him what’s at issue. He can’t be 


so hard. . . . Very well, tell him to come to the ’phone. 

“Hello! . . . Yes, Clark, it’s Creighton. If you refuse me, I 
don’t know what I’ll do. There’s no time, I tell you. It’s at the last 
moment. Your bank will have to risk it. . . . Final? I can’t 
take finality in such a strait. . . . Hello—hello”—Creighton 
turned again to Central. “Get 1085 Main—just as fast as you can, 
please.” 


Endicott had sat silent during this colloquy with the bank, but it 
was the silence of one gifted with instant visions of the future; the 
silence of one intuitively prepared to grasp opportunity as readily in a 
moment as in the careful study of weeks; the silence of the hound who 
takes his cue to game from a mere drift of scent. Never had he listened 
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more eagerly, and every word of Creighton’s anxious insistence had been 
a powerful stimulant to the elder man’s fertile brain. 

As Creighton now lost one precious minute after another fretting 
bitterly over Central’s inability to get the bank again, there came a 
flash of inspiration into Endicott’s eyes. 

He had been playing idly with a press pencil, making unmeaning 
dots on some type paper lying on the table by him. Now the dots changed 
to swiftly written words, and as Creighton, with the receiver at his ear, 
stamped with impatience, Endicott continued to write with the speed 
that characterized his chirography. He had covered what he wished to 
express when Creighton said desperately : 

“They don’t intend to answer!” 

Endicott looked up from his completed scrawl. 

“ Why have those fellows shut down on you, Creighton?” His tones 
were admirably sympathetic. 

Creighton turned a white, tensely anxious face to his visitor. 

“T gave them a time-certificate on a country bank, where I had put 
the money at five per cent., pending a permanent investment. They have 
just found that this bank failed this afternoon; consequently the New 
York exchange they promised me they now refuse. I must have ten 
thousand dollars inside half an hour; but they are hard as nails—and 
where am I to turn?” 

“To me, of course.” 

“To you? Endicott, I—I thought you—I always fancied you—half 
disliked me.” 

“Does this look like it? I have, as it happens, eleven thousand in 
that very bank of Clark’s, subject to check, pending immediate invest- 
ment. Ten thousand of it is yours—if you care to borrow it.” 

Creighton rammed the receiver in place with a trembling hand, and, 
with eyes touched into mistiness, stammered : 

“Do—do I caref Endicott, if you had n’t come forward, what should 
I have done? I think I’d have gone crazy—for I ’d never get it in time. 
I’ve only half an hour to the good, and if Czerny thought he was de- 
ceived, if I failed to meet him with the money, he might very well 
refuse to touch her. He’s big enough, and hard enough, to do any- 
thing—and I’m making him miss his steamer. They say he’s unlike 
most surgeons—there ’s no pity in him ; nothing but skill.” 

“ All the better surgeon for that. What do we care about a man’s 
sympathy? It’s his skill humanity needs. Well, call up a machine from 
the nearest garage. We must get busy.” 

Creighton obeyed ; then returned to the table. 

“ TI *ve been too shocked by this narrow chance, too unnerved, to thank 
you properly, Endicott; but in time I'll get my wits together, and——” 

“Nonsense! Yet if you ’re really keen on thanking, I ’l] show you a 
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better way than words. I’ve been thinking, for several days, of a piece 
of work I want done—it’s perfectly honest, perfectly lawful, you know— 
and I thought, if you’d rather be under no obligation, you could n’t 
please me better than to sign this little agreement I’ve scribbled here— 
I wrote it while you were at the ’phone—saying you ’ll take the posi- 
tion, if I want you to. There’s no time to go into details. I don’t ask 
any other security, any other repayment, than your signature to this.” 
He tossed the scrap of pencilled paper toward Creighton, who said im- 
pulsively : 

“T don’t care to read it. I'll sign.” 

Endicott interrupted him. 

“No. Never sign anything without reading. I might take some 
advantage of you.” 

Creighton flashed a grateful glance at his companion. 

“ Advantage of me? After offering me a fortune, with no security?” 

“Read,” repeated Endicott gently, and Creighton glanced hurriedly 


at the pencilled paper. 


For and in consideration of the sum of ten thousand dollars, turned 
over to me in time of necessity by Arthur Francis Endicott, I, the under- 
signed, Carroll Creighton, do pledge my word of honor as a man and a 
gentleman to take and to hold for six months, without argument or 
injury to said Arthur Francis Endicott, a position reserved for me by 
said Arthur Francis Endicott, and hereafter to be specified by him; 
but if I am called on to keep this pledge, then I am free of all debt to 
said Arthur Francis Endicott; said pledge only to be of force and effect 
if used within twelve months from this twentieth day of September, 
1911. I, the undersigned, Carroll Creighton, agree to accept without 
evasion said position hereafter to be described to me by said Arthur 
Francis Endicott; but I stipulate that said position must be according to 
law and order, free from graft or chicanery, else this agreement is 
null and void and I am free of all debt to said Arthur Francis Endicott. 

I further pledge my word of honor to keep this agreement a secret, 
and to take said position apparenfly of my own volition, keeping true 
faith with said Arthur Francis Endicott, that he may in no way appear 
in the matter. 


The honk of the arriving motor sounded outside as Creighton read 
the last word. Little attention as he paid in his haste, two sentences 


stood out dominantly before him: 


If I am called on to keep this pledge, then I am free of all debt to 


said Arthur Francis Endicott. 
I stipulate that said position must be according to law and order, 


free from graft or chicanery. 


He caught up the pencil which Endicott had dropped. 
“ Endicott,” he said, in a voice that shook with emotion, “ you are n’t 
only lending me this money; but you are forcing on me a way in which 
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you can make me take it as a gift. There’s no time to dispute. I accept 
your conditions, and time shall prove to you whether I am grateful or 
not.” 

Signing, he handed the paper to his companion, and within four 
minutes the two men, seated in the gardge machine, were on their way 
to the bank. 


Il. 


A WEEX later Endicott found himself in Colonel John Maddox’s ram- 
bling, comfortable suburban home, perhaps a mile outside the city. It 
was the second day of the Colonel’s house party. He existed chiefly for 
the exercise of hospitality, and he was one of those rare creations, a man 
who has all the money he wants. 

John Maddox might have been fifty years old; he was gray but well 
preserved; fiery but kindly; an eater of good things, but reasonably 
healthy ; in possession of fifteen thousand a year, and a sister who kept 
house for him without annoying him over any petty details. He was, 
therefore, free to devote himself passionately to his friends, who were 
of all ages. It never troubled him in the least if his rugs were not 
Persian, nor his champagne glasses of the most expensive kind, so his 
modest fifteen thousand, being devoted to the real side of friendship, 
brought him large dividends of genial happiness. 

To-night, as the men came into the drawing-room, from wine and 


cigars, Colonel Maddox smiled beamingly at his assembled guests. 

“ How shall we amuse ourselves this evening?” he demanded, with 
the air of one certain that some happy solution would offer. “Come, 
Miss Warren, have n’t you a suggestion ? ” 

Miss Warren wrinkled her smooth forehead, and raised her charm- 
ingly slanted eyebrows that emphasized the somewhat Oriental beauty of 
her large, dark eyes. “I, Colonel? Don’t put such a tragic problem 


on me!” 

“ Bridge, Colonel?” The interpolation came from a man in whose 
countenance the lines of a ready courtesy, a quick responsiveness, could 
not hide the suggestion of deliberate strength. As he spoke, his lips 
smiled, but the eyes were cold. 

“Oh, cards! No, Endicott; no bridge. You’re the only bridge fiend 
present. I’ve overlooked the love of it in you; but you know I won’t be 
bored with a houseful of guests afflicted with the most ungraceful, selfish 
mania of modern times. 1 prefer ordinary lunatics, like myself.” 

“T’m not dependent on bridge,” returned Endicott good-humoredly. 
“One merely learns as many games as possible, to get the most out of 
life.” 

Miss Warren frowned herself into actual thought. “I might tell 
fortunes. I know how.” 

Instantly Endicott was at her side. 
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“Tell mine first, won’t you?” 

She answered him with a faint, delicate shrug; but she let him sit 
down by her, and she took his long, muscular, but finely moulded hand 
into hers. “H’m, a long life-line; but there are difficulties, serious 
obstacles, before you.” 

“ They ’re the sauce piquante of existence.” 

She hesitated ; then said slowly: 

“Here is love——” 

“ And success in it—read me that,” murmured Endicott at her ear; 
for the others, bored by a game so purely @ deuz, had turned to the for- 
mation of groups and much chatter. As Endicott spoke, a surge of 
warmth ran so dominantly through his pulses that the girl felt the 
change in the hand lying on hers, and felt, too, that it trembled. 

“You must n’t tell a fortune-witch what to read,” she answered pet- 
tishly, and dropped his hand. Rising, she appealed to Colonel Maddox: 
“ You said you had a surprise for us. Why does n’t it come?” 

“Oh, you women! ” laughed the Colonel, coming toward her. “ How 
impatient! Shall I tell you what it is? Well, then, nothing less than 
my pet, my author, who can see prettier women in his day-dreams than 
he can find in real life.” 

“Carroll Creighton coming!” exclaimed Miss Warren, a rose-flush 
stealing into her lovely face—a change of countenance not lost on Endi- 
cott’s powers of observation. “I thought his sister was ill?” 

“ She was operated on by Czerny at the Radly Hospital, and her sight 
marvellously restored. She’s all right now; only needs to be careful. 
She has a trained nurse with her, a devoted chaperon, and a fiancé send- 
ing her cartloads of candy, which she isn’t permitted to eat. But 
Creighton has to make some money—I fancy he’s broke after having 
stopped Czerny on the wing—and he’s plunged into a new novel. He 
wanted to look up some references that our ratty old city library can’t 
give him, so I told him to come over here for a week and mix a little 
pleasure with his work, and use my books; it happens I ’ve just what he 
needs to verify—what d’ you call it?—local color. So he’ll be here in a 
few minutes. I want you all to ‘much’ him, as the mountain crackers 
say. The boy has been through a lot of anxiety; he worships that pretty 
sister.” 

“We’ll do our best,” murmured Leonie Warren; but she turned 
away, and went, trailing her long, diaphanously pink gown behind her, 
into the curtained embraces of one of the deepest windows, where she 
stood looking out into the clear night. 

Colonel Maddox was a little hurt. 

“ She does n’t care a hang what the boy ’s been through,” he grumbled 
to Endicott. 

The latter smiled grimly. “ Match-making is a precarious occupa- 
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tion,” he said dryly, “and subject to disappointments, Colonel. Better 
try something else. I think——” 

His sentence was broken by the joyful toot of the Colonel’s car. 

“That ’s Johnny Ray’s signal announcing Creighton’s come,” de- 
clared the Colonel happily, and hurried out into the hall, followed by 
half his guests, to welcome the arriving Creighton. 

But Endicott went quietly to the window sheltering the pink gown. 

“Why aren’t you out to welcome our amazing and popular lion, 
Leonie? ” 

“T don’t care for greetings en masse. Besides, he’d never know if 
I were there or not.” 

“You ’re right; he’s a spoiled, conceited boy; a kind of matinée 
favorite.” 

“ He’s nothing of the kind,” returned Miss Warren coldly. “ There ’s 
no matinée about Carroll Creighton, and you know it. He plays a dandy 
game of polo, shoots as straight as he rides, and could throw you any 
day in a wrestling match.” 

Endicott covered his chagrin. 

“You seem to be well informed concerning his accomplishments. I 
suppose he’s been reciting them to you.” 

“Don’t be petty! It may be natural in you, but it’s not pretty.” 

Endicott turned white. 

“Leonie, why do you take pleasure, now that I’ve told you I love 
you, in bringing out the very worst in me?” 

“T don’t bring out the worst in you; but you’re always slamming 
Carroll Creighton. I tell you, Arthur, you can’t make me dislike him 
that way; it’s far too transparent that you ’re merely full of some silly 
idea that I like Mr. Creighton. He’s nothing more to me than you are.” 

“Then he can’t be much!” retorted Endicott bitterly. “Since 
you ’ve refused me three times.” He added more gently: “ You ’ve been 
looking pretty blue for two days, Leonie. No bad news?” 

She started: “Blue?” 

“T should say, anxious; a bit nervous. None of the servants been 
pinching your jewels?” 

“No, indeed. I—well, since you ’ve seen that much, Arthur—I may 
as well tell you I—I lost a foolish little journal of mine in the park 
woods. It had n’t my name on it, and, unless my handwriting was 
known, no one could spot it for mine; but it was silly enough—just full 
of idle fancies that meant nothing, you know. I’ve looked and looked 
for it. It wasn’t of any consequence, but it worried me. If you could 
find it——” 

“T ll search all over the woods. I’m by way of being a good walker, 
as you know. And if I find it,” he added, a spice of malice in his tones, 
“may I, as a reward, read at least the first two pages?” 
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“Indeed you may n’t! ” she returned, in obvious alarm. “I told you 
it was silly. Everybody has idle thoughts they would n’t like shared. 
Come, Arthur, for all you’re so superior, haven’t you sometimes 
thoughts you would n’t want people to see? ” 

“T dare say I have,” returned Endicott dryly. “ But here comes the 
universal favorite, the good-looking lion, to claim a word from you.” 
He turned away as he spoke, and Leonie left the window; but as Endi- 
cott watched the meeting between Miss Warren and the man he had 
befriended, the observer’s left hand slid into his trouser-pocket, and 
crushed, savagely, the edges of an infinitesimal little volume whose 
flexible red Russia covers secreted not a few pages of small, feminine 
handwriting. 

That night, when two o’clock found Endicott at last in his room 
alone (he was not rich enough, or lazy enough, to care for a valet), he 
paused, in the act of tearing off his collar, to fling himself in a chair 
and read, by no means for the first time, that little red Russia book, 
with its foolish, extravagant phrases. 

“It must be true,” ran the page he turned to (much as if he had 
studied it often before), “that the people we want most to conquer are 
those we can’t get. Lots of men have loved me, and I’ve never cared 
for one; though I know I’ve flirted dreadfully. But just because I can’t 
interest Carroll Creighton, I—no, that isn’t all the reason, not being 
able to interest him. I may be idle and silly, but I’ve read a good 
deal. And a husband’s a serious thing. I want to look up to mine. 
I want to feel he’s morally and mentally my superior. I can’t feel that 
way about Arthur——” 

The reader’s fingers tightened on the book; the stings of a very 
naturally wounded vanity were not easy to bear. 

“But I can feel that way about Carroll. And I must make him 
love me. I’m not ugly—I can’t be. No girl in the house can wear my 
slipper, either. 

“TI think God gave us women instincts we ought to follow—and 
Bernard Shaw says it’s really the woman who wins the man—so why 
can’t I—if I only try hard enough? At any rate, if I can’t have him, 
I don’t want any one.” . 

Endicott slapped the book down on the table and laughed, but in no 
very gentle way. The coupling of the Almighty and Shaw as advisers 
struck his sardonic sense of amusement; but, under all, he smarted, not 
only with hurt vanity, one of humanity’s most intolerable injuries; but 
also with the resolve that he too would have the unattainable. The 
more he read, the more he confirmed what he already had long suspected, 
that he had to overcome in Leonie the highest passion of which she was 
capable before he could hope to make any room in her heart for him- 


self. 
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To destroy her ideal of Creighton could not be done by innuendoes ; 
her own words proved that, as she had said pointedly: “ You can’t 
make me dislike him that way.” 

No, there was no way—unless Creighton could be made to destroy 
himself. By no means an intellectual woman, Leonie Warren had, never- 
theless, a keen, intuitive perception of good in others; a perception which 
often goes with simplicity of mind. By nature a coquette, she had, as 
she claimed, been loved by more than one man, and she had not been 
scrupulous in rousing affection wherever she could; but the good in her 
turned, like certain flowers, toward the sun of a greater good as soon 
as it shone on her. The friendship of Carroll Creighton soon showed 
her that he was radically different from those others she had cultivated ; 
but the crowning attraction of Creighton was undoubtedly the painful 
fact that he seemed quite impervious to her attractions. 


Long into the night Endicott sat there, unconscious of bodily weari- 
ness, thinking, scheming, revolving many things in his mind; and when 
at last, at dawn, he went coolly to bed, he had found the completion of 
an inspiration already half conceived in the hour of Creighton’s ex- 
tremity. 


Til. 
Amone his other well preserved qualities of youth, Colonel Maddox 


included a love of dancing, being absurdly young in his keen enjoyment 
of the music-room floor, which was kept in a condition glacial, to say the 
least. In his pumps, his coat-tails flying in perfect rhythm to some 
waltz accommodatingly played by an unprotesting graphophone, his eyes 
shining above the head of some especially pretty girl, the Colonel was 
really a gratifying sight in his innocent happiness. 

On the night following Creighton’s arrival, Colonel Maddox, during 
the progress of an impromptu waltz, was once more charmed with him- 
self and his partner, a Miss Julia Deeming, who had not yet been out 
a full season and still retained the girlishness likely to be so entrancing 
to elderly men. 

As they floated past a divan, whereon dallied a figure undersized 
and monocled, but evidently geniied by faultless tailors, the Colonel cast 
such a bitterly reproachful glance at the recreant, and then so significant 
a one at Leonie Warren, that Mr. Jonathan Custis Ray unwillingly 
arose and made his way toward Miss Warren. 

“Tt seems,” he said mournfully, “that I’ve got to dance, and it may 
as well be with you as with any one else.” 

“You’re polite! It certainly is a mystery to me,” returned Miss 
Warren emphatically, “how anybody ever invites you to his house, 
Johnny Ray.” 
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“ Easily explained: my charm, my personal magnetism. Come on, 
Leonie.” 

“Since when,” inquired Miss Warren indignantly, “did I become 
*‘ Leonie’ to you, Johnny Ray?” 

“ Now, you know perfectly well I always call everybody, that’s worth 
calling at all, by their first names,” returned Mr. Ray soothingly. “It’s 
all I can do to bother with first names; prefixes would be too ghastly. 
I’d waste to a skeleton.” 

“ Well, I’m not going to dance. I’ve been walking all the morning.” 

“ Where?” 

“In the park woods—if it’s any of your especial concern. I’m 
tired and cross, and I ’ve just sent away several men. Go away, Johnny, 
will you, please?” 

“No, I won’t go away. The Colonel might make me dance with 
somebody. Ill sit here by you. What a bore life is! Same thing all 
the time: week-ends, house-parties, dinners, dances, opera, dead-level. 
Suppose it’s that way for everybody. Nothing gripping ever happens.” 

“How can you be such an idiot?” returned Miss Warren ill-hu- 
moredly. “Some lives must be packed with gripping things. I suppose 
even in our spoiled, lazy set there might be—undercurrents.” 

“ Never saw ’em.” 

“You can’t see undercurrents.” 

“ Never felt ’em.” 

“You are too sybaritic to feel anything,” retorted his companion 
impatiently. “ You ought to be put in Mrs. Calvert’s place. You'd find 
something ‘ gripping’ quickly enough.” 

“The lady who’s to hanged in the near future? Thanks awfully!” 

Miss Warren laughed faintly. 

“Oh, I’d have you escape out of the window after you ’d found life 
‘ gripping’ enough. When you were properly and sufficiently scared, 
I’d lend you a file.” 

“TI wonder if she’s scared, poor devil! You know I’ve been in 
Europe; not up with the news. Had n’t she a beast of a husband, and 
poisoned him?” 

“Yes. You know she was a stranger here, comparatively. The Cal- 
verts had n’t long moved in. They were nice people; but he was a 
brute—even beat her. She must have killed him. The trained nurse’s 
evidence condemned her; the nurse had no reason to lie. Mrs. Calvert 
could n’t even get an appeal; the testimony, coupled with the clearest 
circumstantial evidence, was so against her. But I wonder how even 
the hangman could bear to hurt a woman.” 

“Disagreeable job!” shrugged Mr. Ray. “ You know our sheriff 
always looked after that sort of thing until some worthy citizen nick- 
named him ‘ Hangman John,’ and so the new sheriff, not fancying such 
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a sobriquet for himself, worked and wire-pulled until he got a bill 
passed creating a ‘hanging deputy.’ Same beast keeps the office all the 
time now; he’s really a public executioner, just like they used to have 
in the good old days.” 

Miss Warren shivered. 

“ Yes, I remember how in my youthful study of history I came upon 
a chapter on the executioner. He had to wear a certain kind of dress, 
and on the top of his head they shaved a white cross; so of course any- 
body who saw the cross fled away.” 

“17d have kept my hat on all the time,” returned Mr. Ray decisively. 
“Nothing would ever have induced me to take it off. And I’d have 
changed my style of dress. Then I’d have strolled out into strange 
villages, and been such good company that they ’d never have guessed I 
was really an executioner.” 

“You ’d have borne your office in your face. Anybody loathsomely 
cruel enough to like such a job would carry a Cain’s mark—only, that’s 
doing Cain an injustice.” 

“I would not have borne it in my face.” Mr. Ray’s tones were indig- 
nant. “ You talk practically as if you thought I could be ‘ loathsomely 
cruel.’ ” 

“T was n’t thinking of you at all. My mind had drifted to that poor 
Mrs. Calvert.” 

“They should n’t have sentenced her. Must have been a beast of a 
jury—worse than the husband. Awful bore to convict a woman. 
Should n’t do it myself, under any circumstances.” 

“You would n’t convict anybody. You’re too mortally lazy.” 

“You ’re getting entirely too uncomplimentary,” complained Mr. 
Ray. “ Nobody treats me as badly as you do. I wish Endicott would 
come over here and release me. I hate to see you a wall-flower, Leonie. 
Look, that servant ’s giving him a note. Must be a billet dour. Signal 
to him, or something, Leonie. I must go; you’ve worn me to a perfect 
frazzle.” 

“ Signal to him!” repeated Miss Warren angrily. “Are you abso- 
lutely crazy, Johnny Ray? If youll tell me any signal that will send 
a man to India, I ll use it on you and Arthur Endicott both. Yes, I 
will waltz,” she added to a man who came up to her pleadingly, and 
she floated away, casting back a look of irritation at the imperturbable 
Johnny, who was greatly pleased by it. 


IV. 


Enprcort, standing near the arched entrance of the music-room, had 
thrust his note deep into a pocket; but the contents remained visualized 
before him, and they finally decided him on immediate action. He left 
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the dancers, went to the coat-room, selected a light dust-coat, which 
completely covered his evening clothes, and, with a crush hat on his head, 
slipped out of a side entrance. Then, unobserved, he bent his steps to 
the very park woods where Leonie had vainly searched and researched 
for her little red Russia journal. 

But it was no book that Endicott sought this time. He moved on 
rapidly, with his firm length of stride and a face in which resolution 
and dislike of his present errand were blended. He did not see a figure 
in gray that stood concealed by a trailing wealth of wild honeysuckle; 
but when he had passed her, the woman stepped into the moonlight and 
called softly, in a clear but slightly hard voice: 

“ Mr. Endicott.” 

He wheeled and came quickly back to her. She put back her gray 
veil and revealed a face exceptionally classic in outline. Undeniably, 
beauty was there; but intellect sat supreme. In her fine gray eyes, a 
cold intelligence replied calmly to Endicott’s searching gaze. Her figure, 
too thin and muscular, and yet graceful, expressed a resolute self-poise 
not common to women. 

“Was this necessary, Hilda?” demanded Endicott impatiently. 
“ Every time we get together, it’s a rotten risk.” 

“No risk at all. The law set its approval on everything I did.” 

“Yes; but I’m the one who will eventually benefit by Mrs. Cal- 
vert’s—ruin. People might surmise——” 

“Nonsense! The affair is permanently settled. I’m not intruding 
our friendship on the public gaze; but if, by any accident, we were dis- 
covered, which is highly improbable, the worst that could happen would 
be to me: my reputation would be damaged. Be a little more cordial, 
Arthur; thanks to me, when your steel magnate dies you ’ll be absolutely 
embarrassed to find ways to spend all your income inherited from him.” 

“He may get well yet,” muttered Endicott gloomily. 

“You know very well he will not. The man is positively in the last 
stages of Bright’s disease—just as I assured you. No specialist living 
can do more than keep him alive a few months. And as he made a will 
in your favor the very day Rose Calvert was condemned, you might be a 
little more appreciative—though that’s scarcely your favorite attitude— 
of all I have done for you. That old man came as near loving Rose 
Calvert as his disposition would allow him to love any living mortal. 
But for this trial of hers, you know you would never have stood a ghost 
of a chance with Josiah Hatfield.” 

“T admit that.” 

“Then, what ’s making you so moody?” 

“ Are you never disturbed,” muttered Endicott, “by what you swore 


in that court?” 
“No, you forget my viewpoints. What is she, or what am I, but 
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the blind evolution of an accidental upbuilding which created the whole 
miserable human race that tries to dignify itself by imagining a here- 
after. I have a brain worthy to take a place in the scientific world; 
but chemistry costs money, and still more money. If I had n’t sold you 
Rose Calvert’s life, I must have nursed obscure fools the rest of my 
existence.” 

“Don’t use such rash phrases so loudly. It takes a woman to be 
incautious ! ” 

“ And a man to be nervous over nothing, it appears! What’s the 
matter with you this evening, Arthur? ” 


V. 


THrustine his hands deeply into his pockets, Endicott looked 
moodily at his companion. “ There are times,” he said, in a low voice, 
“when I’d give much never to have gone into this Calvert affair, Hilda. 
But she stood between me and millions. She was going to be tried, any 
way; no doubt she ts guilty, and if a little imagination on your part 
cinched the cause of justice, you can hardly wonder I was willing to 
urge you on.” 

Hilda Vandyne had seated herself on a log. Her flat, straight back 
asked no support; she sat as a ruler might sit, in a muscular serenity of 
physical ease. As she listened to Endicott’s justification, she smiled; 
the slow, secure smile of one above falsifying to herself. 

“You know as well as I do,” she said dispassionately, “that Rose 
Calvert is innocent; you are perfectly aware her husband died from an 
accidental overdose of the drug he would tamper with. I told you this 
myself.” 

Endicott shot a look of mingled irritability and anger at her. The 
level gray eyes replied to him, unconfused and luminously steady. 

“Don’t make us worse than we are,” he muttered bitterly. 

None of us like to have the illusions we weave around certain actions 
torn away. Endicott had nursed carefully in his heart a belief in Rose 
Calvert’s guilt, and a consequent respect for himself as a real upholder 
of the law, however irregular his mode. “ Your opinion of her inno- 
cence is of no special value,” he continued, in a low but none the less 
savage tone. “I feel absolutely certain of her guilt; or, I assure you, 
I should n’t have suffered you to—to say what you did in court.” 

Again the ex-nurse’s eyes showed an indulgence not especially com- 
plimentary. Goaded by her glance, Endicott hurried on: 

“Was I to lose all that Hatfield money for a few scruples about— 
well—your lies? I tell you, the woman is guilty. I had as much right 
to use you as an instrument toward her condemnation as the judge had 
to sentence her.” 
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“ Just about!” 

Endicott bit his lips. “You know well enough what I mean. 
You ’re totally without feelings, Hilda. How on earth did you reach 
such a state of mind?” 

She shrugged her shoulders in an efficiently expressive tolerance. 
“ Feelings? The word is an absurd one, Arthur. I have my share of 
feelings—certainly. But they are guided and controlled by irrefutable 
logic. I never lie except for a reason. Few people keep their skirts as 
clean of mendacity; most people lie from sheer emotion—as you have 
just been doing. You want to deceive yourself, so that you may be 
comfortable. I am comfortable without self-deception, because 1 don’t 
need it. I was trained to a wholesome indifferency of which you and \ 
your kind know very little. At six my physician-father took me into 
his operating-room. At ten I could almost have performed operations 
ay myself, and I had learned to look coolly on death in its ugliest mani- 
a : festations. Now, you, as a child, were kept away from all that empha- 

sizes our real conditions, our real status in the universe. You were 
! taught to shudder over a dropped jaw, a glazed eye. But these are not 
Ht horrible—neither these nor the sound of the last rattle—unless we 
/ choose to think them so. No star will fall out of place because Rose 
Calvert undergoes an extinction which she could not hope to escape at 
: best more than the length of our pitiful human years. And what a 
; mockery of time they are! If there were something more than this, 
Arthur, oh, then I could respect life in the most filthy gutter baby. It 
would be a beginning toward something worth-while. There are times, 
i I’ll confess to you, when I could find it in my heart to envy the plati- 
i tudinous fools who believe in humanity’s personal immortality; but I 
despise myself for such moments of weakness.” 
; “You sympathize, then,” retorted Endicott ironically, “with the 
q viewpoint expressed on the tomb of the infant that died six weeks old: 


“If so soon I must be done for, 
I wonder what I was begun for!” 


“Tt is indeed a wonder,” said the ex-nurse musingly, “that we are 

; here at all. Still greater wonder that we must always move alone.” 

“ Alone? Illogical for once! Every one has some sort of co-partner ; 

: many have dozens.” 

“They are still alone; because the point of complete contact men- 
tally can never be found. In any two human creatures there is enough 
disagreement in opinion to set them apart. Cattle harmonize; man, 
masculine or feminine, walks isolated.” 

; “You and I are perfectly in harmony,” returned Endicott sooth- 

; ingly. He began to wish, very earnestly, that she would go; but he 

added: “So you don’t feel, you never feel, that we have done wrong?” 
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“Wrong? What is wrong or what is right? It is all a mere matter 
of the customs obtaining in different sections. It is all right for a shop- 
keeper to use the sweat-shops to grind money out of baby flesh—that’s 
customary here. It’s all wrong for me to swear falsely against Rose 
Calvert in court, because—that’s not generally done. Yet my hands 
are cleaner than the sweat-shop merchant’s. But public opinion ts public 
opinion, and one must handle it gingerly—I grant you that.” 

She rose, to Endicott’s relief. Inwardly, he had chafed continually 
over her presence; but something in her calm personality checked, often 
on his very lips, his wish to insist on her immediate departure. She 
added, in the same low voice both now maintained : 

“At last we are being taught liberality of thought, liberality of 
action. The rusty chains of religion are falling from us. We go un- 
hampered. But I’m not here to discuss the views I’ve absorbed. I 
need more money, Mr. Endicott ”—she quietly lowered her veil. “I 
need five thousand for chemical experiments.” 

“Tt shall be put to your credit in your local bank. And now you 
must go until a safer time. Besides, I’ve business—with an obstacle,” 
he added grimly. 

“T’m sorry for the obstacle!” She shrugged her shoulders. “ Will 
it prove difficult to remove? ” 

“Not if I can make it destfoy itself! Good-night.” 


VI. 


As Endicott returned through the moonlight, his thoughts ran 
over Hilda Vandyne’s phrases. That her intellect matched or perhaps 
was superior to his, he quite admitted, and it seemed to him that she 
certainly took the only logical view of life. 

All day he had fought an annoying unwillingness to use against 
Creighton the idea brought to completion in plan the night before; but 
this evening, under Hilda’s influence, he felt his purpose crystallize into 
deliberate intention. Arriving again at the house, he went to his own 
room and, over his bedroom ’phone, called up, by long distance, a man 
intimate with the Creightons since Carroll’s boyhood. 

Central was prompt about the number, and Creighton’s friend, hap- 
pening to be at home and awake over some papers, responded directly. 

“Hello! This is Henry McNeill. Who ’s calling? I did n’t get 
your name.” 

“Rodney Smith, of Chicago. I have a deal on with a friend of 
yours, Carroll Creighton. I ’ve got nothing to depend on but his pledged 
word. Is it worth anything?” 

“Worth as much as his bond,” came the answer promptly. “ Not 
many men I’d say that of; but their word of honor has been a fetich 
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with the Creightons for generations. 
that.” 

“What if he gets stuck on the deal?” 

“He’ll keep his word, in any emergency.” 

“ Thanks.” 

“But don’t you try his patience too far. I never said -he was long- 
suffering.” 

“Thanks. Good-by.” 

He rang off, leaving the man at the other end determined to send 


Creighton a warning concerning Mr. Rodney Smith of Chicago; but that 
night a severe attack of grippe put the matter out of McNeill’s mind. 

When Endicott went back to the dancers he drew Creighton apart 
and asked him to come to his room that night at one o’clock. 

Creighton nodded cheerfully. 

“ Got a waltz promised me by Miss Warren just now,” he explained, 
and went off to claim her, leaving Endicott, with a curiously hardened 
face, glancing after him. 

Watching Leonie’s step blend with Creighton’s, his arm around her 
waist, happiness shining in her eyes, Endicott passed from reluctance to 
a new, anticipatory pleasure in what he, was about to do. 

And when, at the appointed hour, he found himself alone with 
Creighton, it was with difficulty that Endicott kept the cruelty stirring 
in him from rising patently to his face. 

He motioned Creighton to a chair, and, taking out the pencilled 
agreement, held it out. 

“How much,” he said, “is this worth?” 

Creighton, recognizing it, flushed at the question. 

“ As much as it ever was.” 

“That is to say—you "Il keep it?” 

“ You earned the right to offend me, if you choose. I ’d knock another 
man down for asking me if I’d keep my pledged word of honor.” 

“Then join me a week from to-day at my office in town. Your six 


months’ job will be ready for you.” 
“ Which is the end of my writing for that length of time, I presume,” 


returned Creighton cheerfully. 

“No; you ’ll have leisure enough for writing.” 

“ Endicott, why do you always try to do a kind thing in an unkindly 
way? You are making me take this job merely to clear me of that 
debt, and giving me time to write besides. Your curtness can’t conceal 
your inherent goodness. Ill join you as you say. What time?” 

“ Ten—that will be Tuesday morning. That’s all I need to say now. 
And I won’t keep you here; you must be sleepy. I know I am.” 


Creighton laughed. 
“Play the bear to the end, if you want to! Ill go, and let you 
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sleep, and, since you always seem to hate it, I won’t tell you how your 
kindness shines through it all.” 

He left the room with a light step, whistling softly to himself a bar 
from the waltz to which he had danced with Miss Warren. His thoughts 
were on the music, not the girl; but to Endicott that whistled waltz was 
like a challenge. 


VII. 


WirTH sundry grumblings, Endicott’s office-boy, who was late, cocked a 
resentful eye at the stenographer, who was later, as he flourished a per- 
nicious duster that disturbed but never obliterated the dust. 

The stenographer sneezed; then with a yawn she set going a dicta- 
phone and proceeded to write, from her employer’s canned voice, a letter 
to Messrs. Sheahan & Sheahan concerning a divorce suit which Endicott 
was conducting for a fair client. 

“J hate to work!” muttered the office-boy to himself; then jumped 
as an ironic voice behind him inquired, “When did you ever do it?” 
Recovering himself and recognizing his employer, he stood eying Endi- 
cott like an impudently inclined but disconcerted fox-terrier. 

Endicott turned pleasantly to the stenographer. “A holiday won’t 
hurt you, Miss Stickett; and here’s a bunch of trolley tickets, if you 
should need them. You need n’t come back until to-morrow.” 

The girl, pasty-faced, but not ill-looking, rose eagerly and flushed into 
prettiness with pleasure. She was lavish with her thanks, and so was the 
office-boy when he also received his day’s leave, and money for a base- 
ball game. Later on, when among their respective acquaintances, they 
were both emphatic in their praise of “the boss ” as “a real white man.” 
They might have hesitated to speak so energetically if they could have 
seen his face after they left him, with its savagely restless expression as 
he muttered to himself: 

“Tt seems so slight a thing to hold a man by—his pledge of honor.” 

He tried to write, that he might fill up the time before Creighton’s 
arrival; but he could not. Creighton and Leonie alternately occupied 
his mind. She was the first woman who had ever said no to him. True, 
his other affairs had been irregular; still, they had been wonderfully 
successful, even when his quest led him across hearthstones whose mis- 
tresses were supposed to be like Cesar’s wife. But now he had come 
squarely against a pointed, emphatic refusal, and Leonie grew in desira- 
bility until the man was actually sick with jealousy, and fearful of 
nothing but that Creighton might, after all, hold a pledge of honor in 
just about the same light as Endicott himself would have held it. 

Creighton entered with the same light step with which he had left 
Endicott’s bedroom a week before. In his confidence, so completely, so 
unsuspiciously given, there was no room for distrust, nor any possibility 
Vou. LXXXJX.—12 
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of a presentiment of disaster. He dropped into a chair at Endicott’s 
request, smiling frankly at his companion as he did so. Endicott him- 
self had not risen from his desk. For a moment he sat regarding the 
mass of papers littered before him. On the centre of these lay a rather 
important-looking document, folded as if it had been in a messenger’s 
hands, and this he lifted quietly, and, as quietly wheeling round in his 
spring chair, extended it to Creighton. Then he abruptly withdrew it 
as Creighton rose to take it. 

“Wait a moment,” said Endicott harshly. “Do me the favor to 
read this aloud to me first.” 

He offered the pencilled agreement. Creighton cast an astonished 
glance at him, and then, struggling between rising offense and a per- 
sistent and apparently perfectly justifiable belief that all of Endicott’s 
incomprehensible ways were founded on some real but covert kindness, 
he complied with the request, and quietly read aloud : 


“For and in consideration of the sum of ten thousand dollars, 
turned over to me in time of necessity by Arthur Francis Endicott, 
I, the undersigned, Carroll Creighton, do pledge my word of honor as a 
man and a gentleman to take and to hold for six months, without argu- 
ment or injury to said Arthur Francis Endicott, a position reserved for 
me by said Arthur Francis Endicott, and hereafter to be specified by 
him; but if I am called on to keep this pledge, then I am free of all debt 
to said Arthur Francis Endicott”— 


The reader’s voice unconsciously softened as he read; he flushed a 
little, with wholesome shame, to think that Endicott’s surly and gen- 
erally difficult atmosphere should have been able to disseminate for the 
moment his, Creighton’s, remembrance of the kindness so obvious in the 
terms of this peculiar contract: 


—" if I am called on to keep this pledge, then I am free of all debt 
to said Arthur Francis Endicott”— 


What more self-evident than that this friend in the day of need 
was only seeking, in a method of really exquisite delicacy, to aid in such 
a way that assistance should seem a matter of business? Again Creigh- 
ton was infinitely touched. He paused in his reading: 

“They don’t make many men like you nowadays, Endicott.” 

“Possibly not! You ought to know—being an author. Read on, 
will you?” 

“ All right. Where’s my place? .Oh, here. 


—* said pledge only to be of force and effect if used within twelve 
months from this twentieth day of September, 1911. I, the undersigned, 
Carroll Creighton, agree to accept without evasion said position hereafter 
to be described to me by said Arthur Francis Endicott; but I stipulate 
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that said position must be according to law and order, free from graft 
or chicanery, else this agreement is null and void, and I am free of 
all debt to said Arthur Francis Endicott. 

“I further pledge my word of honor to keep this agreement a 
secret, and to take said position apparently of my own volition, keeping 
true faith with said Arthur Francis Endicott, that he may in no way 
appear in the matter.” 


“That ’s all, old fellow.” 

“Very good,” said Endicott doggedly. “Let me have it back, will 
you? That ’s right.” He rose as he spoke, and put into Creighton’s 
hands the first document. “ Here is the appointment to the position I 
reserved for you. This appointment explains itself, and your work be- 
gins to-morrow.” 

Creighton took the paper eagerly; he felt rather glad to have the 
matter permanently settled, for he found Endicott’s atmosphere de- 
cidedly confusing. 

As he read, Endicott, jamming his hands into his pocket, walked 
over to a window and stared out. But, after a hasty glance at the 
paper, Creighton, with an open laugh, followed him. 

“T say, Endicott, here ’s an absurdity. You ’ve got the wrong paper 
here. It’s a joke, though rather ghastly. Somebody has picked up the 
wrong form, and has filled in the blank with my name as, if you please, 
hanging deputy!” 

Endicott whirled round; his look, when he spoke, matched his 


snarling tone; the inexorable cruelty of his glance disclosed completely 
the rea] man. 

“There ’s no mistake. That ’s the position I reserved for you; the 
position you must and shall take, if your word is worth a ——, for the 
next six months.” 


VIII. 


Unoer the revelation of his supposed friend’s real intentions, Creigh- 
ton started ; then stared at him as some traveller might at a cafion sud- 
denly yawning before him in a plain mapped as conventionally level and 
harmless. 

“Endicott!” Creighton uttered the name like a gasp. 

“Don’t look at me incredulously. I mean it.” 

“You should n’t make such horrible jests with so straight a face. 
It’s not fair!” 

“T’m not jesting.” 

“Not jesting?” Creighton put up a hand to his throat, as if he 
were choking. “You must be. It’s absolutely impossible! You 
could n’t do this! You ’ve no motive, Endicott, no motive.” 

“Oh, yes, I have a motive. I love power. It would be no exercise 


of power to compel you into ordinary work.” 
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“You are testing me for just a few moments. Don’t prolong it, 
Endicott. Tear this infernal thing up—now!” He crowded the paper 
into Endicott’s hands. The latter forced it back. 

“T’ve no idea of destroying it. It complies perfectly with the con- 
ditions. Your work will be strictly ‘according to law and order.’” 

“But you don’t understand, Endicott—you don’t understand!” 
Creighton’s voice was hoarse and hurried, as if he had been running. 
“You can’t see that this horrible joke, if persisted in for even a day, 
would ruin me.” 

“Are you still obsessed with the idea that I’m just annoying you 
with an idiotic joke? I mean every hour of that appointment to be 
filled by you. Look in my face closely, and come to your senses! ” 

Creighton literally staggered back against the table. The paper, 
once crushed between his fingers, dropped from his relaxed grasp to the 
floor. 

“T’m glad you understand at last! You ’re excessively slow in com- 
prehension. I want to close this matter up before somebody butts in 
here.” 

Creighton, his face growing drawn and haggard, stared dully at him. 
Feeling himself less triumphant than he had anticipated, Endicott said 
sharply: “TI shall explain to the dear public, and to our own particular 
set, that it was merely a morbid streak in you. Lots of people have 
morbid streaks. They ’ll understand that you wanted to study the 
emotions of the criminal when you put a black cap over his face. As 
an author—as a professional psychologist—it appeals to you. Under- 
stand?” 

“You were never my friend, then,” muttered Creighton. “ Always 
my secret enemy.” 

“That ’s my affair.” 

“Then make the fulfilment of my promise my death. I’m not afraid 
of death. Kill me—when and where and as safely as you please. Or 
bind me to kill myself——” 

“No, no! That’s not according to law and order. Besides, killing 
you would n’t do me any good. Dead, you would still be—respected.” 

“Then, it’s my name you are trying to destroy? My position among 
men?” Creighton suddenly gathered himself together; fury leaped to 
his dilated eyes. Endicott looked calmly at him. 

“Precisely. Your position among—men.” 

Creighton’s clenched hands sank the nails into his palms as he said 
in a low, controlled voice: 

“T accept. But there’s a way out for me. Ill kill you, Endicott, 
as soon as I can go home and get my hands on a revolver, for I mean 
to make it a sure thing. Afterwards, I ’ll give myself up. I shan’t get 
any chance then to use this horrible appointment.” 
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“Tt’s quite evident you’re in earnest about your interesting pro- 
gramme. But see here, Creighton, is it honorable for a man to keep one 
clause of a sworn agreement and break another?” 

“What do you mean?” asked Creighton hoarsely. 

“T mean you promised to take this position ‘without injury to the 
said Arthur Francis Endicott.’ Have you so easily forgotten that? If 
you are going to murder me—I shall offer no defense, and it will be 
cold-blooded murder—then you ’d best save us both trouble by breaking 
faith in all the clauses instead of only one, and so make murder unnec- 
essary.” 

There was silence. At last Creighton said slowly: 

“Then, you have really succeeded in getting the power to ruin me 
with my friends. You know I must keep faith with you, or endure a 
ruin deeper still. I won’t hurt now the worthless carcass you are so 
anxious to protect; but the settling day is ahead of you. You made a 
slip in that wording, Endicott. Let me see the agreement again; yes, 
‘to take and hold for siz months without argument or injury to said 
Arthur Francis Endicott’; but nothing as to what occurs thereafter. 
Now, listen well to me, Endicott: Ill keep the letter of the law; but 
it binds me to nothing except for those six months. When they are 
over—and I’ll live for that—I "Il kill you, Endicott, as sure as God’s 
in Heaven!” 

“Threatened men live long. By six months from now, I’ll have 
found another way to checkmate you; or, if there’s killing to do, I can 
play that game myself. The chief thing now is for you to take up your 
‘law and order duties.’ ” 


IX. 


CoLonEL Mappox’s house-party was in its second week. Dinner had 
reached the fish course when Endicott, whose place, like Creighton’s, had 
been set for him, entered the dining-room. He answered the general 
greetings with a face rather too grave for a dinner guest’s. His whole 
personality was obviously charged with an undercurrent of regret, or 
what might have passed for regret. He refused the soup reserved for 
him, and merely made an evident pretense of enjoying his fish. 

Colonel Maddox eyed him uneasily. 

“Why did n’t Creighton come back with you?” he demanded. 

“Creighton?” Endicott started—or seemed to start. Then he said, 
a little hurriedly: “He had a—an engagement.” 

“What kind of engagement?” said Miss Warren coolly. “He was 
due to come back here. To make other engagements would hardly be 
like Mr. Creighton’s usual courtesy.” The challenge in her voice was 
obvious to Endicott. 

“Tt wasn’t social. It was—business.” 
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“ Oh ! » 
“Well, when’s he coming? To-morrow?” inquired the host. 

“Not to-morrow.” 

Colonel Maddox laid down his fork and stared. 

“ Endicott, you ’re confoundedly mysterious to-night! ” 

“ Mysterious? I didn’t mean to be that.” Endicott seemed reso- 
lutely to shake off unpleasant thoughts. 

“Then, you’re giving us a mighty good imitation of it, when you 
might bestow on us some definite idea of Creighton’s return,” said the 
Colonel dryly. 

Endicott was silent. His apparently restless fingers played with his 
wine-glass. At last he said, with an obvious effort, “I don’t think he’s 
ever coming back.” 

“And why not, if you please? Aren’t we ‘highbrow’ enough for 
him ? ” 

“Tt isn’t that. He knows—at least, I do him the justice to suppose 
he recognizes—that you—would n’t want him now.” 

The Colonel dropped his fork; then, taking it up, he said more dryly 
than ever: “Are we on the edge of an esclandre not discussable? Or 
may I ask an explanation?” 

“Oh, there ’s nothing risqué. It’s merely—oh, well, you ‘Il be sure 
to see it in the papers, any way. Such a thing is certain to be written 
up—unless tremendous pressure is used.” 

Miss Warren, who had turned pale, now said steadily : 

“You ’ve gone too far not to go farther.” 

“ Nobody likes to be the bearer of unpleasant news concerning the 
eccentricities of one’s friends.” 

“ Neither do we like to be kept in suspense,” snapped the Colonel. 

“ Then—it ’s this—I ’m afraid that Creighton’s desire to write force- 
fully, to see life truthfully in one of its most hideous phases—that is, 
the effects of fear, as a study in psychology—has carried him much— 
very much—too far. Getting an unexpected opportunity, he has delib- 
erately accepted, for six months, the office of-——” 

“Of what?” roared the Colonel. 

“Of hanging deputy.” 

“ Sir,” said Colonel Maddox, after one incredulous stare, “I don’t 
know who mixed your highballs before you came here; but they must 
have been equal to Artillery punch.” 

“T wish I were drunk. It’s so—so—well—loathsome; but it’s 
true.” 

“There ’s bound to be some mistake,” drawled Mr. Jonathan Ray. 

“That’s self-evident,” Colonel Maddox said curtly. ‘“Where’s 
Creighton to be found, Endicott?” 

“ At the jail just now—1188 Hemlock.” 
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Colonel Maddox rose. “I’m going to get to the root of this matter, 
if you all will excuse me a few moments. Whom did you get your in- 
formation from, Endicott? ” 

“From Creighton himself,” returned Endicott dryly. 

Colonel Maddox said nothing more; but left the room, napkin in 
hand, his face expressive of a determined incredulity. At the table, the 
guests, too shocked to make any pretense of covering up the uncom- 
fortable silence, merely waited, in bald discomfort, and yet with the 
excited interest which a scandal about one of their own close set could 
hardly fail to produce. There were two exceptions to this: Endicott 
and Miss Warren. The former was furtively watching the latter, and 
Miss Warren herself was white, not with excitement, but with a dreadful 


suspense. 
X. 


At the telephone, Colonel Maddox, after a short delay, heard 
Creighton’s voice over the wire. 

“ Hello ! ” 

“That you, Creighton?” 

“ Yes.” 

“This is Maddox. Why aren’t you out here at my house? Con- 
found you, don’t you know how I miss you?” 

“You are very kind; but—I’ve got to break my engagement with 
you, Colone] Maddox.” 

Why ? 

“ Has n’t Endicott told you?” 

The strained, hard quality of Creighton’s usually warm, frank voice 
ran strangely over the wire. 

“ Has n’t Endicott told me what? He came in with a cock-and-bull 
lie about you, boy. You need to come back here and thrash him.” 

“What did he say?” 

“ Something so absurd that I know the man must be drunk. He said 
you had taken the position of hanging deputy at the jail. And for six 
months.” 

There was a moment’s silence; then the voice at the other end said 
slowly: 

“Tt is true. I am the hanging deputy, and shall be for six months.” 

“You ’re a liar, boy—or crazy. Or if it’s a joke, there’s mighty 
small wit in it.” 

There was no answer. 

“Call Sheriff Mathews to the ’phone,” shouted the Colonel angrily, 
“if you ’re still there! That is, if the sheriff ’s in the jail. He passed 
here this morning—I saw him on the road—and he said he was on his 
way there then.” 
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“ Mathews is here. Ill call him. He—he can only confirm what I 
have told you.” 

There was a short interval; then the sheriff’s voice said heartily: 

“That you, Colonel Maddox? What can I do for you?” 

“You can settle—no joking, if you please—a point for me. Is 
Carroll Creighton your hanging deputy?” 

“Yes, Colonel. I looked to have inquiries from his friends about 
this.” 

“ But, good God, Mathews——” 

“Why—I don’t understand it myself, Colonel; except that he’s 
an author, you know, and wants to study life under all conditions. 
These scribbling fellows—well, you know—they do go into queer holes 
sometimes, and he—why, I reckon he’s just a-pushin’ it a leetle farther 
than it ever went before.” 

Colonel Maddox’s voice changed ; the notes were bitter with his re- 
vulsion of feeling as he said curtly: 

“Will you give him a message from me, Sheriff?” 

“ Sure, Colonel.” 

“Tell him he’s a psychological cur—got that?—an emotion-hunt- 
ing hyena, and that I never propose to recognize his existence again.” 

Slamming the receiver back in place, Colonel Maddox leaned for a 
moment, gray-faced, against the wall. 

Then he gave himself a little shake, much as does a mastiff who has 
swum a muddy pool, and went sturdily back to his guests. They looked 
up eagerly as he quietly reéntered. 

The time had seemed interminable to Leonie Warren before his re- 
turn; but when he finally reappeared, Leonie’s heart died in her; for 
his face was set and grim. He paused at the head of the table and 
addressed Endicott: 

“T owe you an apology, Endicott, and I now make it, for showing 
plain disbelief in your story. I found, by conversation with Carroll 
Creighton himself, that your account is—deplorably correct.” 

Miss Warren uttered a smothered little cry. Endicott preserved his 
former quietly regretful air as he said gently: 

“No apology needed, Colonel. Your disbelief only instanced your 
natural loyalty.” 

The Colonel sank miserably in his chair. “I’ve had a shock,” he 
said slowly. “I thought the world and all of that boy. I loved him. 
I—I—meant to make him my heir.” 

Endicott turned toward the speaker. 

“T should n’t be too hard on him, Colonel.” 

“Not hard on him? What do you mean, sir? Hasn’t the fellow 
put himself outside the pale of civilization by this unutterably morbid 
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“Tt’s not morbid from his point of view; it’s a purely professional 
attitude.” 

“Perhaps so; but it’s purely execrable, and purely illuminating as 
to the man’s real nature. It’s not only a matter of desire for literary 
insight—even if he expects to out-Zola Zola; it’s a degenerate, hor- 
rible, yellow lust for cruelty at second-hand. Why, it’s unspeakable! 
Paugh! He’ll never be recognized again by a decent man or woman 
in this county.” 

“T’m afraid not,” returned Endicott gravely. 


XI. 


TEN blocks from Endicott’s law office rose the frowning structure 
of Tennessee’s most impregnable jail. It is the city’s just boast that 
no prisoner has ever yet escaped from this gray and gloomy building. 

The cells of the jail are technically not all cells. There are narrow 
spaces for inferior criminals; but there are also large stone rooms, and 
in one of these Rose Calvert waited for the end. Her room, very dif- 
ferent from the exquisitely decorated chamber of her former home, had 
the crudest of furnishings: a cot, a screen to shade the light from the 
window, two rough chairs, a deal table, some books, pens and ink, and 
a clothes-press. She was at liberty to add what luxuries she could 
afford—if she could have afforded any. But her husband had left only 
a few thousands, and with these she had fought, vainly enough, for her 
life. Her money was now utterly exhausted; she could not even vary 
the crude prison fare. 

She might have applied to her first cousin, Josiah Hatfield, the steel 
magnate, since she had formerly been the old man’s pet and delight. 
But. when she had been arrested for murder, this amiable relative, hor- 
rified at being akin to one publicly disgraced, had hastened to write her 
a letter informing her that he was no longer any cousin of hers. For 
the sake of his connection, however, he did send a famous lawyer to join 
forces with her own legal light; but the case, after the testimony of 
Hilda Vandyne, was too incontrovertibly clear, the wife’s action too 
utterly cold-blooded, for even American laxity of law to save Mrs. 
Calvert. 

The honorable Josiah Hatfield resented the whole affair bitterly. 
He hated Rose Calvert; not for having murdered her husband, who was 
undoubtedly a beast, but for having been found out. The fortune of 
the eminent Mr. Hatfield was founded on acts which would have made 
simple murder look rather childish; but he had so interwoven with 
legality these acts of exaction, extortion, and oppression of the helpless, 
as to make the aforesaid helpless appear parties, not only of the first 
part, but of all parts, in their own special ruin. In which he was in- 
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finitely more ingenious than Arthur Endicott, whose labors in this 
direction extended to only one man; whereas the clever and generally 
admired Mr. Hatfield had ruined his thousands. 

Being generally admired, Mr. Hatfield naturally valued public ap- 
proval highly, and hence Rose Calvert, being likely to damage this 
approbation, was now utterly without any chance of getting money 
from her only relative. Friends she, of course, had none. 

A week after the acceptance by Creighton of his enforced position, 
a knock sounded on the door of Mrs. Calvert’s cell; and the jailer 
admitted a stranger. This man was no longer boyish in atmosphere. 
The brown eyes were sternly sad, the curling brown hair was sharply 
white at both temples. He came in alone, the jailer relocking the door. 

For an instant, the new-comer seemed unable to speak; but stood 
gathering his courage and regarding the woman before him. 

There was nothing in her appearance to indicate the beauty of which 
the newspaper men had written. This woman was coarsely featured, 
sullen-eyed, careless of her grooming. Looking at her, Creighton felt 
vaguely thankful, even while horror ran in his veins, that she should be 
so unappealing; though, in his agony, he could, at the moment, have 
thrown himself at her feet as she stood there, a mass of white sewing 
in her hands. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said gently. “But you are—of course— 
Mrs. Calvert?” 

The woman started; then smiled sardonically. 

“Why not? Don’t I look like her pictures?” 

“T’ve never seen her pictures,” said Creighton humbly. 

“Who are you? Why are you here? A reporter, I guess?” 

“No; not a reporter.” 

“ And I’m not Mrs. Calvert,” retorted the Amazon sharply. “ She’s 
asleep over there, behind that screen.” She pointed to the wide four- 
paneled screen, near the window, which wholly concealed the cot. “I’m 
the jailer’s wife; she hired me to do some sewing for her—she wants a 
white shroud. I measured her, and then she was sleepy—never slept 
none last night—so she lay down, and I set that screen to keep the 
light off her while I sewed. But you can see her.” 

With a quick stride, she reached the screen and was about to draw 
it away, when Creighton hurriedly stopped her. 

“No! No! Don’t wake her. Don’t wake anybody who’s asleep. 
In sleep we are safe—we are free from thought.” 

The Amazon shook off his touch resentfully and removed the panels; 
more to show Creighton that she could disobey than for any desire to be 
obliging. 

“ She won’t wake,” she snapped. “ She’s dead with fatigue.” 
Creighton’s eyes involuntarily leaped to the cot, and saw, stretched 
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out in sleep, a woman whose delicate, girlish beauty no distress had been 
able to destroy. The journals of the day had in no wise exaggerated the 
cameo fineness of her lovely features, the pink flush of her cheeks, the 
perfect cutting of her mouth, the equally perfect pencilling of her eye- 
brows. Her hair, a silken mass of dark gold, fell in heavy waves over 
her temples, and the shadow of approaching death had not grayed a 
single hair. Her white throat ran down into a bosom so just in pro- 
portion, so feminine of curve, that it seemed a pillow for Love. The 
hands, crossed on her breast as if she had already found the final sleep, 
were as femininely lovely as her bosom, so rosily soft were the palms, so 
white the slender fingers. Her figure, outlined by her clinging dress, 
promised grace of motion. But the greatest wonder of her was the 
innocence and peace that rested on her face, as the dark-lashed, blue- 
veined lids shut out the world. 

Creighton stood frozen with an anguish that exceeded any depths 
he had yet touched. He gazed unbelievingly, and.as he gazed the tide of 
his blood dammed back into his heart, leaving him ten years older. 

“My unknown!” he gasped involuntarily. “My star-woman! 
Here—in this horrible place!” 

The Amazon laughed, none too softly. 

“Star-woman! You’re mixing her up with somebody else. She 
never was no actress. She belonged to the high-flyers that don’t have to 
work, the——” 

“Hush!” implored Creighton, drawing hurriedly back. “ Youll 
wake her.” 

He spoke too late. The prisoner stirred, moved restlessly, and then, 
opening a pair of exquisitely dark violet eyes, she slowly sat up and 
drew a white hand across her forehead. 

“ Where—where am I?” she stammered. 

“Tn the jail.” The Amazon’s voice was not without pity. “ Don’t 
you know I was sewing—on that—for you?” She held up her work. 

A shudder ran through the prisoner’s slight frame. 

“ Yes—oh, yes! I remember. Why do I always forget in waking?” 

“ Sleep makes folks foolish,” grunted the woman. “'There’s a man, 
a stranger, here, to see you.” 

Rose Calvert flung aside the light cover from her feet and hurried 
from the cot. “A man? A stranger?” Perceiving Creighton, hope 
flashed gloriously in her eyes. “Oh, sir, have you brought me news— 
good news? Some one has confessed? There’s a chance—there ’s——” 

“T have no news,” Creighton said bitterly. 

“But there must be news—or why should you come to me? I am 
an outcast. Nobody speaks to me except those who must.” 

“Mrs. Calvert, I must go,” interpolated the Amazon. “My hands 
are full just now. Shall I let this man stay?” 
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“Yes, oh, yes; let him stay.” Rose Calvert spoke eagerly. “He 
looks kind; and has some reason—else he would n’t have come. There 
were days, a million years ago, when people came to see me just as 
friends. But not now.” a. 

Huddling the unfinished shroud under her arm, the Amazon knocked 
on the cell door. The jailer let her out at once, and, after a glance in, 
relocked the door. Rose Calvert reiterated her question, “ Why have 
you come?” 

“ Perhaps I’m here as a friend.” 

“T have no friends. I can never hope to have one again.” 

“You are innocent. Why should n’t you still have friends? Any 
one can look in your face and see you are innocent.” 

“You have faith in me?” she exclaimed, openly astonished and as 
openly touched. “And you’re sorry for me! I can see that.” 

“T’m—lI’m so sorry for you that there are no words—— But I 
must tell the truth—and now I can scarcely find words for it—as to 
why I came to you. It was dreadful enough at first, when I thought you 
were just a common prisoner; but when that woman pointed you out to 
me, I saw not only the prisoner; I saw the girl of my dreams.” 

“T don’t understand you,” she said, with a certain guarded dignity. 

“ Mrs. Calvert, once, when your husband was living, I saw you at the 
Virgina Hot Springs, and wherever you went my gaze followed you. 
Your face became a lodestar to me, and I watched you in the restau- 
rant, on the tennis grounds, dancing, riding. I was never very far from 
you, but I would n’t seek an introduction, because I said to myself, 
‘She has charm. If I come too close, my judgment will be warped and 
overcome.’ Finally, sure that your spirit was as lovely as your face, I 
decided to try and win you for my wife. The odd part of it was, I was 
perfectly satisfied you were unmarried. There was all the atmosphere 
of a girl, not a woman, about you. But when I went to a mutual friend 
of ours and asked him for an introduction, he told me you were Mrs. 
Stormouth, that your husband was living, and would join you there 
shortly.” 

“ T—we—were named Stormouth then. My husband changed his 
name to Calvert to comply with the terms of an inheritance. I am 
sorry you cared—then—for me.” 

“So that is why you are Mrs. Calvert now! You can see that I 
could n’t possibly connect the name with Mrs. Stormouth. When Brace- 
bridge told me you were married, I was shocked out of my fool’s para- 
dise. And I went away at once—there was nothing else left to do; but I 
could n’t leave behind me the picture of you I carried—shall I be dare 
to be frank ?—in my heart.” 

“That poor little picture must have been blotted out completely 


when you found me—here.” 
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“Shall I dare to be frank again? My love is not the kind that cir- 
cumstance destroys. Why should you be less lovely to me in disaster 
than you were in the days of your prosperity?” 

“Tt is infinitely kind of you to talk of my condemnation as ‘ dis- 
aster.’ Appearances were so miserably, so fatally, against me.” 

“Oh, appearances! I’ve recently learned a lesson in appearances 
myself. Will you let me tell you a little something about myself?” 

“T shall be glad to know,” she said slowly, “all that you care to tell 
me. You see, I am rich in two chairs. This cell is virtually a room. 
Please sit down.” She seated herself as she spoke, and Creighton took 
the chair indicated. 

“Tf appearances have been against you,” he said quietly, “ they have 
been equally so against me. When I am on the streets of this town, 
nobody sees me. The friends whose loyalty I considered inalienable 
ignore my existence. In their place I might have done the same thing; 
or I might, perhaps, have given a man whose life had always been decent 
the benefit of some suspicion that his hand had been forced. But God 
knows!” 

He rose and began slowly pacing up and down. 

“Tt’s harder to tell you what I am, and see you shrink with abhor- 
rence from me, than it’s been to bear their contempt, their unutterable 
contempt. You will wonder I had the audacity to come near you; you 
will call your jailer and have me driven out; for I—I came here to 
make my peace with you. The thought of your—of your sentence— 
of my part in it—hounded me day and night. Look at the gray at my 
temples—it came there through my thoughts of you. I am only twenty- 
eight.” 

“Do you mean—can you mean—you were in the conspiracy against 
me? Oh, if you were, tell the world the truth!” She sprang up. 
“Save me yet! I don’t want to die! I am like you—young. There 
are still places where I could be happy. Listen to your conscience 
and——- _ I want—oh, so passionately—to live!” 

He threw out a protesting hand. 

“No! No! I’m making a mess of this. In hesitating to betray 
my own position, I’m giving you false hopes. I never injured you— 
God is my witness to that. Indeed, I’ve never knowingly injured any 
one. I’ve tried hard to be square.” He groaned. “Youll realize 
presently why what I have to say chokes me. I am—TI shall be——” 

He stopped and gazed at her silently, then added slowly, “I ’d rather 
put a gun to my head than say it!” 

Rose Calvert resolutely put aside her disappointment concerning her 
natural hope that he had been in some way connected with the ex-nurse’s 
testimony. She looked at the despair in his face; then suddenly she 
came directly to him and took one of his hands. 
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“Tell me, my friend,” she urged with controlling gentleness, “ just 
what you are. I shall not judge you harshly; you may be sure of that.” 


He drew his hand abruptly away. 
“ Wait till you know before you touch me.” Then he added roughly, 


“T am the hanging deputy, the man on whose shoulders the last task of 
the law is put. I shall be your executioner, Rose Calvert.” 


XII. 


Sue recoiled, stared incredulously at him, and then said kindly: 

“That is what the doctors in Paris call an idée fixe. You could n’t 
be anything like that. Why, you ’re—self-evidently—a gentleman.” 

“TI was a gentleman.” 

“You are now. You could n’t possibly be—that other thing.” 

Creighton walked to the door and knocked. His face was bitter 
with a resolution to have the truth clearly over with. At the signal, 
Jarrett entered, scowling. 

“ Jarrett,” demanded Creighton savagely, “am I or am I not the 
hanging deputy?” 

“You’re the hanging deputy all right. And I’ve never under- 
stood why you took such an appointment, Mr. Creighton, unless it’s a 
natural liking for——” 

“T didn’t ask your opinion as to what I’ve done. I only wanted 
you to establish a fact. You can go, Jarrett.” 

Jarrett went. He was a pleasantly venal gentleman, and his bank 
account was much the heavier for the liberties Creighton purchased. 

As he vanished, locking the door after him, Creighton turned back 
to the prisoner, who, white and horrified, stood looking dumbly at him. 

“You see,” he said with inexpressible bitterness, “I told you the 
truth. I smell of the scaffold. Turn away from me.” 

She pressed her hands together. 

“T can’t understand it!” 

“Only one person understands it—the one who drove me into this.” 

“Drove you into it? Oh, how could anybody drive a man into such 
a thing? How did you bear it when you——” 

“God in Heaven!” burst out Creighton. “You think I ’ve already 
been through their hideous mill? My hands are clean yet, Mrs. Calvert. 
I am fresh from my horrible appointment.” 

She looked at him searchingly, bewildered, mystified; but with an 
instinctive perception that here was a man really under some compell- 
ing power, forcing him against his will. 

“T think,” she said gently, “that if there is a secret back of this, 
you might honorably and properly tell me. I am virtually no longer of 
the living; and no secret is a secret beyond the grave.” 
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Her words offered him a new solution, a way to her respect; he 
seized on the path she opened to him. 

“Then, I shall tell you—only, not his name. And you ’ll—for the 
time you are——” 

“ For the little time I am living, I shall keep it inviolately.” 

She sank back into a chair; but the man before her, still pacing in- 
surgently against the shame, humiliation, and pain in his mutinous 
unhappiness, told her the whole story, omitting nothing. 

She listened in a passion of pity that made her forget her own sit- 
uation. When he had quite finished, he turned appealingly toward her. 
She rose. 

“ My poor boy!” 

“Then you have faith in me. You don’t believe I’m lying?” 

“You told me not to touch you until I’d heard your story,” she 
said quietly, holding out her small right hand. “Now that I have 
heard it, will you shake hands on our friendship? On my real sym- 
pathy in a ruin greater than my own?” 

Creighton could not speak; but he caught in his the hand she 
offered, and, dropping to one knee, he pressed his lips to her fingers in a 
passion of such gratitude that tears started to Rose Calvert’s eyes. 

“My poor boy!” she repeated. 

For a moment he knelt there, his head bowed against her hand, 
unwilling she should see his face; then he rose and said steadily: 

“It’s a cowardly thing that I should be intruding on you, in your 
distress, my personal ruin; but since I had to trouble you with it, and 
since you have not only understood but—forgiven me, I have the cour- 
age to ask you to let me be your friend in earnest. I shall find a way 
of escape for you, Rose—however little there is any chance for me. Be 
sure I ’ll never rest, night or day, till I get you out of here.” 

She looked at him wistfully. 

“To get out of here! To be free! To escape into some country 
where I could be forgotten and be able again to walk where I pleased, 
and see kindly faces——” Then she added sadly, “That’s only a 
dream. No one has ever escaped from this prison; no one ever will 
except by death.” 


XIII. 


In the kitchen of the jail, some fifteen days after Creighton’s dis- 
covery of his prisoner’s true identity, the red-headed Amazon, bending 
over an unblackened stove in which burned a fire as crimson as her hair, 
pushed violently here and there the pots holding the turnkey’s dinner. 

That gentleman was quietly greasing his boots, in a very leisurely 
fashion. He was always deliberate in his movements, and his wife’s 
energy often annoyed him. To-day he stated this annoyance forcibly. 
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She scowled at him. 

“?F you don’t like my ways, go wait on Mrs. Calvert. Seems like 
she ’s got all the men in this place hoodooed, any way. °F she was ugly, 
wed soon see where your consideration of her would go—a pretty face 
softens everything. But I tell you one thing, Mr. George Jarrett, it 
won’t soften death.” 

Jarrett sighed, and the sigh exasperated his wife. “ Poor lady!” he 
said regretfully. “You’re right about that. The end can’t be made 
no better than it is; but, seeing such a thing’s got to come to her, why, 
I just as well stretch the rules a bit for her, Mag. The sheriff’s sick; 
he can’t mix nor meddle. I’m running things pretty much my own 
way. And Carroll Creighton ain’t going to peach on me for bein’ 
accommodatin’ to him.” 

“She ’s made a mash on him,” growled the Amazon, dropping a 
dose of pepper into a pot of stew. “He pays and pays to have outside 
delicacies brought in to her; my cookin’ ain’t good enough! And every 
day he’s in there readin’ with her, totin’ her flowers. It ain’t reg’lar 
nor real proper either, George Jarrett.” 

The jailer merely greased on. His wife would make no active inter- 
ference ; she was welcome to talk. The jailer had a superior and unusual 
tolerance of women’s tongues; he held to a wise doctrine that if you let 
’ them blow off steam without hindrance, then you could run the whole 
engine yourself. Recognizing the futility of her scolding, the Amazon 
fell silent. Presently she dumped a liberal portion of her hotly pep- 
pered but really toothsome stew into a small bowl, shot a savage, shrew- 
ish glance at her husband, who kept his eyes discreetly lowered, and 
whisked out of the room. 

“There she goes,” chuckled Jarrett to himself, “ takin’ a present of 
stew to Mrs. Calvert! Lord, Lord, it ain’t what women says that 
counts! Curious critters, mortal curious.” 

The Amazon pursued her way, met Creighton in the corridor—he 
had taken up his residence at the jail—and brusquely put the stew into 
his hands. 

“For her. An extra. You take it to her. She don’t eat enough 
meat. She’s gettin’ awful pale.” 

He thanked her, although the sentence choked in his throat at this 
kindness. Seeing his emotion, the Amazon, who had a horror of scenes, 
unless they were of her own making, fled back to the kitchen. 

Creighton sat down on a bench to wait until the jailer should come 
and admit him to Mrs. Calvert’s room. For, under no circumstances, 
would Jarrett trust the hanging deputy with a key. Jarrett’s pockets 
were heavy with Creighton’s bribes; money which Creighton had ob- 
tained by arguing his publishers into an advance on some short-stories. 
But Jarrett’s bank account was heavier yet with money secretly sent 
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him as an inducement to keep double watch over Rose Calvert, and a 
large sum had been secretly promised him on condition that justice was 
not defeated by the convicted prisoner’s escape. 

Consequently, he had quietly headed off half a dozen efforts on 
Creighton’s part to plan an escape for Rose Calvert, and had at last 
told him plainly that another attempt would result in keeping him 
permanently out of that portion of the jail. 

So, without hope, Creighton daily went to his star-woman, and in 
the depths of his tender ministrations, in the charm of his presence, in 
the sincerity of his passionate and despairing love, Rose Calvert found 
herself growing into an answering love, strangely purified of love’s sen- 
suous side by her immediate peril; but none the less that singular har- 
mony which only lovers can know. 

Daily Creighton saw his influence over her increase, as daily he loved 
her, if that were possible, more deeply still; and when he perceived at 
last that her soul really answered to his, that in the very shadow of 
death love’s presence strengthened and comforted her, he took a new 
and dreadful courage to himself; because this love of hers would give 
him power, at last, to lead her into an escape which Jarrett could not 
defeat, and in which he could go with her. To-day he meant to tell 
her his plan, and when Jarrett at last admitted him, he carried in the 
stew, set it down, and turned to her with something so new and exalted 
in his eyes that she gazed at him in wonder. 

But, with the discretion which prisoners learn, she made no com- 
ment on the change in him. Jarrett departed, and Mrs. Calvert, at 
Creighton’s urging, ate some of the food, although in a mechanical way 
that showed how little it appealed to her. 

This done, he read to her; somewhat to her surprise, selecting, from 
a pocket volume he carried, that exquisite wonder of poetry’s world, 
Keat’s “ Ode to a Nightingale.” 

The reader’s voice was finely trained. Nature had given him 
warmth, beauty, and charm of tone, and his own emotions added an 
indescribable pleading to the words: 


“O for a beaker full of the warm South, 
Full of the true, the blushful Hippocrene, 
With beaded bubbles winking at the brim, 
And purple-stainéd mouth ; 
That I might drink, and leave the world unseen, 
And with thee fade away into the forest dim: 


“Fade far away, dissolve, and quite forget 
What thou among the leaves hast ever known, 
The weariness, the fever, and the fret 
Here, where men sit and hear each other groan; 
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Where palsy shakes a few, sad, last gray hairs, 
Where youth grows pale, and spectre-thin, and dies; 
Where but to think is to be full of sorrow 
And leaden-ey’d despairs, 
Where Beauty cannot keep her lustrous eyes, 
Or new Love pine at them beyond to-morrow.” 


It was like a strain of music as he read, the words falling full and 
clear, but passionately imploring. She trembled to their loveliness, and 
to an undercurrent in his tones. 


“ Darkling I listen; and, for many a time 
I have been half in love with easeful Death, 
Call’d him soft names in many a muséd rhyme, 
To take into the air my quiet breath.” 


Fuller, sweeter, more despairingly rapt, the man’s tones continued, 
like a golden bell, or like a call in some unknown forest that comes 
through tangled vines; a lure the more inscrutably effective for its not 


yet declared meaning. 


“Now more than ever seems it rich to die, 
To cease upon the midnight with no pain——” 


The volume dropped from the reader’s hands. Involuntarily, Mrs. 


Calvert rose as he did, and met his exalted gaze, the resolved purpose 
and pleading of his eyes. 

“ Rose,” he cried, “ that poem is our gateway—yours and mine. Was 
anything ever more beautiful? 


“Now more than ever seems it rich to die——” 


“What do you mean?” she asked steadily. 

His smile radiant, confident, tender, answered her as he took from 
his pocket a revolver and held it out. “See, Rose, the beautiful, glitter- 
ing, friendly thing. Our way together, yours and mine.” 

“God forbid!” 

“God won’t care! It’s His providenee I should be here, through 
that pledge of mine, to save you from public shame.” 

She pressed her hands against her bosom; but she looked gently and 
fearlessly at him, as he stood there with the pistol in the right hand 
dropped at his side. 

“ You mean, then, we should commit suicide together? ” 

“ Yes—if you put it that way.” 

“ Like criminals who are afraid to face life any longer?” 
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“ Like a man and a woman too proud to suffer ignominy. Oh, surely, 
surely, Rose, now that I ’ve failed in our last chance at material escape, 
you must see that, in decency, dear, this is the only way left to us. I 
won’t touch you unless you say so—you know that. You won’t be afraid 
of me?” 

“T could n’t be afraid of you, Carroll.” 

He came to her side and slipped an arm around her shoulder. 

“TI will not hurt you, Rose; it will be like a flash, and Ill follow 
you instantly. We both have to die some time, so why not now? Why 
not in this beautiful way?” 

Resolutely, the slender figure withdrew from his clasp. “Carroll, 
dearest, I may be old-fashioned, illogical; but—I was taught that to 
take my own life, unless it was to save another’s, was the unpardonable 
sin.” 

“Oh, what have the teachings of phrase-splitting churchmen to do 
with us, Rose? ” 

“T’m not talking of phrase-splitting. I want you to realize, Car- 
roll, that if I were to do this thing, were to shake off my body simply 
because I did not like the mode of leaving which God chose to let men 
sentence me to, I should go into the next world tarnished ; perhaps for- 
ever.” 

“Rose, Rose, I tell you differently! Men’s injustice compels you 
to this, and God—why, God is a gentleman, a tender friend! Do you 
think He would n’t understand?” 

“He would understand that I was a coward. I tell you, Carroll, I 
am innocent. I will never—do you hear?—never—give countenance to 
the lies sworn against me by executing on myself a sentence I have not 
deserved.” 

“The deed will be mine, Rose. Mine all the blame hereafter.” 

“You can’t kill me unless I give you permission, and so I should 
cause us both to sin.” 

“Have you no thought of me at all? Of what I must endure with 
you on the scaffold?” 

“The agony is part of your man’s portion. You must live.” 

“You can’t drive me into life,” he retorted sullenly. Then his tones 
changed: “Oh, Rose, have mercy on us both! Are you afraid? Are 
you trying just to live a little longer?” 

“You should know me better than that, Carroll. I will tell you 
the truth; you have tempted me terribly. I long to say to you, ‘ Take 
me. Tet us 

He sprang to her side and again put an arm around her. “Then 
lay your head on my shoulder, Rose, and say to me, ‘Take me. Let us 
go.’ I promise you immunity from pain. I promise you that when 
you wake across the divide I shall be there beside you.” 
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He raised the revolver as he spoke; but she, although she made no 
effort to escape from his arms, lifted her eyes to his, and in their sweet 
courage and indomitable patience he read his defeat. “ Put down your 
pistol,” she said steadily. “I will not go this way.” 

Creighton released her. He thrust the revolver back into his coat, 
and covered his face with his hands, in the deepest misery he had yet 
known ; for since he discovered her he had always kept this resource in 
mind—at the worst, they could die together. There would be no public 
horror and disgrace. 

Her clear voice continued unshakenly: 

“We must live until God pleases to call us—that is the irrefragable 
law of human conduct, Carroll; the world would go to pieces without 
it. So long as God says, ‘Stay,’ you must be a good soldier. Keep the 
right spirit as well as the letter of your promise. If it is ‘ according 
to law and order,’ and your love of me, that you should stand with me 
at the last—do it like a man.” 

Creighton dropped his hands and stared, haggard-faced, at her. 
“Like a man! Oh, God, Rose!—I am a man, and that is why ——” 

“Why you falter in seeing a woman suffer? But I am here to give 
you strength, Carroll—my strength that God, in His goodness, has 
given me.” With a swift, protective movement, she came to him. “Oh, 
my friend, my lover, my husband-for-eternity, I shall be glad to have 
you there; proud that when others despise me, and misunderstand you, 
I shall hold your secret. And when you cover my eyes from the world, 
the last thought of mine will be gratitude that you were strong enough 
to be there. For you will live, Carroll, for my sake?” 

He looked desperately, imploringly, at her; his burning and an- 
guished eyes carried overwhelmingly the appeal he could no longer 
voice ; for a moment she was nearly swept into his will by the power of 
his inexpressible misery. Then she reiterated, in recovered courage, her 
flash of weakness passing undetected : 

“ You will live for my sake, Carroll. Because I refuse what you ask, 
you won’t go away and face alone a suicide’s death, deserting me when I 
need your strength? Ah, Carroll, you won’t deny me, now I ’ve—I ’ve 
learned to love you, to lean on you for support? You'll live for my 
sake?” 

A nausea of disappointment, of vain regret over what seemed to 
him her childish belief in a purely churchman’s doctrine, of sickening 
foresight concerning her part and his in the final drama, engulfed him; 
but the fineness of his spirit answered to hers as he said brokenly: 

“For your sake? You want the torture prolonged indefinitely, when 
we might so easily have——- But it’s the way you see it—and for your 
sake? Yes, Rose, yes! Your way, not mine. Ill never tempt you 


again ; never fail you again.” 
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As he spoke, he sank on his knees, burying his face in her skirt. As 
she stooped to him, with little, incoherent murmurings of thankfulness 
and love immeasurable, his grasp slackened ; a merciful darkness touched 
him ; he slipped unconscious to the floor. 


XIV. 

In the extensive library of Colonel Maddox, Mr. Jonathan Ray 
amused himself by pulling out one book after another, then stuffing each 
book back into its shelf. 

“ Beastly titles, all of ’em!” he grumbled. “ Nothing to tempt a 
fellow. A title ought to be like a hors d’euvre—appetizin’, Eh, 
Leonie?” 

Miss Warren rose listlessly, moved aimlessly across the floor, and 
ended by dropping languidly into another chair. 

“ Yes—no—I suppose so ”—with an effort at civility. 

“You never heard a word I said!” Mr. Ray was distinctly ag- 
grieved. “Are you thinkin’ about that ass of a Creighton and his 
beastly break ? ” 

“ Certainly not/” Miss Warren was roused into genuine indignation. 
“ Johnny Ray, I wish somebody ’d telegraph for you!” 

“You ’d miss me if I were gone,” reproached Mr. Ray. “I wonder 
how Endicott ’s gettin’ on after that hard spill from his horse yester- 
day? I say, Leonie, I wonder—— She ’s wool-gathering again! It ’s 
past bearing. I won’t stand it!” 

Deserting his books, Mr. Ray slipped softly behind Miss Warren’s 
chair. In the next second his lips touched those of Leonie. She sprang 
up, so genuinely angry that even the usually imperturbable Mr. Ray was 
slightly disconcerted. 

“You’d no business ignorin’ a fellow,” he said hastily. “It’s a 
deliberate challenge. You know it is, Leonie!” 

“You littl——” began Miss Warren; but, luckily for him, her 
words were cut short by Julia Deeming, who ran into the library and 
tossed a packet on the table. 

“ Leonie,” she said breathlessly, “I’m in a terrible hurry. You see 
I’m in my riding habit. I’ve an important engagement. I’m to be at 
the Johnsons’ at four, and I’ll have to gallop like anything! I wish 
you ’d give these letters to Mr. Endicott. They fell out of his pocket 
yesterday, when he was thrown, and I picked them up. He’s coming 
down-stairs directly, they tell me. No, Johnny Ray, you can not ride 
with me. But you can put me on my horse. That new groom is terribly 
awkward.” 

She hurried off, her perfectly draped divided skirt swinging from her 
round young hips. Mr. Ray hastened after her, conscious that Leonie 
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was gazing wrathfully in his direction. But when he was gone Miss 
Warren shrugged her shoulders, and sank into a chair by the table. 

Righteously exasperated as she had been, she felt, like most people, 
that it was ditticult to be consistently angry with Mr. Jonathan Ray. 
She began toying with the packet of letters entrusted to her by Julia 
Deeming, and presently her idle, restless fingers snapped, inadvertently, 
the thread-like rubber strip holding them together. They scattered 
apart, and, with an exclamation of annoyance, she took them up and 
began putting them together again, deciding to knot the broken rubber 
band. The little pile was not composed of letters alone. A folded paper 
slid from between two envelopes. With a touch of decidedly guilty 
curiosity, she opened it, since opening had been made so easy! What 
she found seemed to prove interesting. She read it with astonishment, 
reread it with perplexity, went over it again swiftly, crushed it in her 
hand and sat gazing ahead, wrapped in thoughts that seemed to leap 
from one surmise to another. Buried in this way, she spent nearly half 
an hour in the most desperate effort of mind she had ever made, and it 
was no wonder that Endicott, entering with a bandaged head and a 
rather white face, was not heard when he first spoke. Observing her 
deep abstraction, he advanced quietly, then swiftly. In the next moment 
he caught sight of the papers, of which he was at this particular time 
in anxious search, and with difficulty he swallowed the oath on his lips. 

“ Leonie!” The exclamation, reproachful enough, and at her very 
ear, made her spring up, dropping the letters. But she retained her 
clutch on the paper, and faced Endicott with accusatory eyes. 

“1 ’m glad you ’re here,” she cried vehemently. “I suppose I ought 
to be ashamed of having looked into your papers; but I’m not! Because 
I’ve found this!” She shook the paper clutched in her hand. “I’ve 
gone over and over it, and thought and thought, and in one flash after 
another I saw the truth.” 

“ Women are very intuitive! Such flashes of insight must be inter- 
esting. Did they bridge any vacuum to a conclusion?” Endicott was 
stirred to irrepressible anger. 

“Be as sarcastic as you like! But I’ve traced out, through this 
peculiar contract, this ‘ word of honor pledge’ you got, somehow, out of 
an unsuspecting man, just how you drove—yes, drove—Carroll Creigh- 
ton into what he has done. That’s why he looked so desperate, so ill. 
And I know now why you did it; I know it as well as if you’d told me. 
You were jealous of him. You found out, somehow—maybe I was reck- 
less enough to show it—that I loved Carroll Creighton. Oh, I know my 
intellect is below yours, Arthur Endicott ; but we women, however stupid, 
have instincts that carry further than reason. I loved him—and looked 
up to him. You dragged him down. You made me shiver to think Id 
loved a man morbid enough to crave the place he took. Oh, you were 
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terribly clever—pushing your puppets here and there; but that horse 
that threw you, that ordinary horse that was too much for you, has 
spoiled your plans, Arthur, made a perfect mess of them!” ‘ 

“The horse was not ordinary!” Even in the midst of his fury over 
her untoward discovery, Endicott was stung by this cut at his horseman- 
ship. “He was a devil! He’s thrown others. I should n’t have tried 
him.” 

“And to think I turned my back on Carroll Creighton!” Leonie 
wrung her hands. “ To think I dared to loathe him, when he was keep- 
ing, even in such a strait, his word! ” 

Endicott struggled, not very successfully, for his usual self-poise. “I 
observe you put your loathing of him in the past tense.” His voice shook 
with rage. “Is the gentleman reseated in your somewhat fickle affec- 
tions! ” 

“T never loved him so well as now! Oh, how right I was when I 
said to myself, before your treachery injured him, ‘This is a real 
man !’” 

“My treachery! H’m! Heroics! I neither admit nor deny any- 
thing you ’ve said. I could n’t alter your beliefs. And just what are 
you going to do about your happy guess?” 

She rose triumphantly. The letters scattered at her feet, but Creigh- 
ton’s pledge was safe in her fingers. 

“T demand that you tell the truth to every one—or I will. I de- 
mand that you release Mr. Creighton at once from this agreement. Oh, 
what a beast you are, what a cad!” 

“Thank you!” Her words whipped Endicott into ironic self-re- 
straint; though the rage in his eyes still seethed there. “ But what if 
I refuse your demands, Leonie?” 

“Then this agreement is my weapon against you! ” 

“Very true! Very true! Documentary evidence out me. How 
sad to fall from power like this—eh, Leonie?” 

He began pacing up and down, passing and repassing her in apparent 
surrender. He drew closer. “ You can dictate what you please, Leonie.” 
As the words left his lips, his muscles tensed ; in the next second he had 
darted on her like a striking falcon. Seizing her wrists in his hands, he 
held her arms extended. So swiftly was the movement, so smilingly 
dreadful the face he approached to hers, that Miss Warren found herself 
literally paralyzed by the strength of bodv and mind opposed to her. In 
the cynically furious eyes bent mesmerically on hers, she read, to her 
utter confusion, the power of the man pursuing her love. When he 
slowly bent forward, approaching his lips to hers, she could not even cry 
out. The unmalleability of his seemingly plastic will became so apparent 
to her that she could only wait, mutely quiescent in her terrified sur- 
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XV. 


His lips had nearly touched the desirable scarlet of her own when 
he as slowly withdrew his mouth, leaving hers untouched, as he said 
lightly : 

“No conduct ‘becoming an officer and a gentleman,’ eh, Leonie? 
But my private papers—if I forego the kiss, lacking your permission, I 
may at least take my own document; for which, by the way, I paid a 
pretty high price.” 

As he spoke, his left hand began very slowly drawing in her right 
wrist, curving the lovely arm. Presently, slowly and deliberately, he 
lifted her white hand to his mouth, caught the paper in his whiter teeth, 
and with a jerk dislodged it from her relaxing and now powerless fingers. 
Instantly he released her and stood there smiling as she fell, half faint- 
ing, into her chair. There was silence, except for her sobbing breaths. 
Then he walked quickly to the mantel-piece, selected a match, struck it, 
and applied it to the paper. Leonie sprang up. 

“Oh, generous! How unjust I was to you! You are freeing him, 
after all!” 

“By no means! But I see this paper’s dangerous. As he himself 
pointed out to me, the mere paper does n’t affect his word. I’ve got his 
verbal promise—that’s enough. Well, Leonie, just as I’d turned you 
against our friend, along comes inexpedient Chance, ruins my efforts, 
and restores Creighton to your admiration. Something else will have 
to be done. And let me tell you that if you try to explain the agreement 
between me and Creighton, it will be useless. He’s under oath not to 
tell; and I will certainly inform every one that you are insane. You 
can’t help Creighton—understand that!” 

She covered her face with her hands. Slow, wretched tears of help- 
lessness forced their way through her fingers. 

“Yes; I understand that. Too well—too well, Arthur. No one can 
fight against you.” 

Endicott quietly regarded her. “If you really love him—there’s a 
way out for him.” 

She dropped her hands; lifting her face eagerly. “ You mean, I can 
help him? Oh, Arthur, how? How?” 

“ Of course, if he hangs this woman, he is irretrievably ruined. But 
if I release him before her death, we can claim it was a crazy wager— 
that there was never any intention of his hanging any one. I ’ll release 
him, Leonie; I’ll even go so far as to let you tell the whole truth about 
the matter, if ” He paused significantly. She looked her bewilder- 
ment, and repeated : 

“ 
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“If you’ll marry me first. His release, his restoration to decency, 
will be my wedding gift to you.” 

“ Arthur!” 

“ After all, you know, it’s you who have ruined him. But for your 
letting me see you loved him, I’d never have been forced into this. And 
you simply pursued the man, Leonie; you know you did.” 

“Oh, God!” cried the girl Genperately. 

“You know I exaggerate nothing.” 

“T hate you! I do honestly fear and hate 9 you, Arthur. Would you 
marry a woman who felt that way?” 

His passion’s fierce ascendency sprang revealingly from Endicott’s 
glance. “Certainly I1’d marry her! All the more! What do I care 
for your hate, if you are mine? Possession, Leonie, possession—that ’s 
all that the best of us care about; although most men are too hypo- 
critical to admit it. In a word, be my wife, Leonie, and you can ask 
me anything—you shall have it! It’s Creighton’s only chance— 
your one opportunity to undo the indubitable ruin you’ve brought on 
him.” 

Miss Warren rose weakly, and stood leaning against the high back 
of her chair. Her beautiful head drooped; her courage was oozing 
rapidly away. 

“Ts this the price I must pay for loving him? To sacrifice either 
Carroll or myself?” 

“ You mean it’s the just price of your reckless, vicious flirting. You 
absolutely drove me to destroy him. Personally, except so far as he 
injured me with you, J did n’t want to hurt him. It’s all your work— 
every inch of it. I suppose you’re proud of it. Let him sink—if you 
like. I won’t force you. They say his hair is turning gray already. I 
dare say by the time he’s choked off several women, he ’ll die—and your 
problem will be solved.” 

“ Arthur!” She shrank into herself; her face looked small and 
pitiful in its whiteness. Then she said slowly: 

“T’ll marry you. What better do I deserve? Send for him, re- 
lease him in my presence, set him straight with the world, and I ’ll 
marry you instantly.” 

“No.” Endicott’s voice was grimly resolute. “You will marry me 
first.” 

“Don’t you trust me? You trust Carroll Creighton!” 

“ Because he’s Carroll Creighton.” 

“But,” faltered Miss Warren, “if I marry you before you release 
Carroll—— 

“ What proof have you that I’ll keep my word? None. Ill protect 
you by putting into the minister’s hand a written statement of Creigh- 
ton’s forced position. You can read it first, and after our marriage the 
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minister shall deliver it to you. Ill take the Colonel’s car and get a 
minister and a license, and you can notify the household. You might 
set eight this evening for our wedding——” 

“So soon, Arthur!” 

“How much longer do you want to play with Creighton?” 

“No longer. Ill do as you say.” 

“Then eight this evening, and you get Creighton over the ’phone 
and make him promise—trust your woman’s cleverness for that—to be 
here.” 


XVI. 


CoLoNEL Mappox was considerably exercised over the unusual pros- 
pect of so abrupt a wedding. He was displeased with Leonie’s choice; 
but she was an orphan, wealthy, and of age. Nothing could be done in 
the way of interference; but when Leonie requested his permission to ask 
Carroll Creighton as a witness to the ceremony, the indignant Colonel 
broke into a storm. 

“That renegade to decency here? By George, no! No/ He shan’t 
even enter my house—the morbid, despicable degenerate; on the verge 
now of hanging a woman, to spy on her emotions and write them up in 
a book!” 

“But I have a reason—a reason you’ll understand before nine to- 
night. Oh, Colonel, life is complex and twisted where it looks most 
simple! Don’t refuse me this; or I must marry somewhere else and 
make a public scandal of my share in a wretched business! ” 

The Colonel stared. 

“Leonie, child—I don’t understand!” 

She came up to him and took his hands. 

“ Will you, this once, trust me? I promise you, before nine to-night, 
a great happiness. It is so sweet to be happy. Those who can be— 
oh, Colonel, trust me this once.” 

Mystified, bewildered, and stirred by her evident desperation into 
extreme curiosity, the Colonel yielded; and at eight, to the amazement 
and indignation of the assembled guests, Carroll Creighton entered and 
stood quietly aside, neither asking nor receiving any recognition except 
from Leonie Warren, who deliberately paused on her way to the waiting 
minister and, turning to Creighton, said, her voice full of a despairing 
tranquillity that deceived all but Endicott himself: 

“ Just a little, a very little patience, Mr. Creighton, and I can tell 
you why I induced you to come here.” 

Creighton, who had been told nothing of the approaching marriage, 
looked in dull wonder at the ceremony; wrapped as he was in a far 
greater sorrow. He now cared very little for the determined ignoring 
of his presence by those so lately his friends. They had already passed 
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him on the streets as if he were a viewless ghost. The newspapers 
alone had shown him kindness; for some reason, they had been silent 
concerning his inexplicable position, and, for his sister’s sake, he had 
been thankful. 

Leonie had had great difficulty in wringing out of the despised 
deputy a promise to come to her at eight. Only her assurance that she 
was in mortal distress from which he alone could deliver her had 
brought him to the house. When he found a wedding afoot, his first 
instinct was to leave instantly; his second and better one told him such 
an action would be cowardly. He remained standing apart (appar- 
ently unconscious of the bristling of several ruffled guests), listening 
ae to the immortal words of the beautiful Episcopal service, 

“here in the sight of God, and in the face of this company, 
to join together this Man and this Woman in holy Matrimony; which 
is commended of Saint Paul to be honourable among all men: and 
therefore is not by any to be entered into unadvisedly or lightly; but 
reverently, discreetly, advisedly, soberly, and in the fear of God.” 

Strangely, inauspiciously, ominously forewarning, the words sounded 
in Leonie’s ears. Not in this hasty, despairingly courageous union had 
her former dreams visioned her marriage. Then she had foreseen the 
mellow beauty of some stately church, had visualized herself yielding, 
with happy modesty, to not only a husband but a superior in wise good- 
ness; but now in life’s reality she stood in a ceremony that seemed to 
her stripped of all her beauty, retaining only the solemn austerity of an 
affronted Power of whose warnings she was making, through her act, a 
deliberate mock. 

“I require and charge you both,” continued the earnest tones of the 
minister, “as ye will answer at the dreadful day of judgment when 
the secrets of all hearts shall be disclosed, that if either of you know 
any impediment, why ye may not be lawfully joined together in Matri- 
mony, ye do now confess it.” 

The mercilessly urgent adjuration filled, to her fancy, the room 
with a shadowy terror. 

“ When the secrets of all hearts shall be disclosed”! Ah, if disclosure 
were only possible! If she could only shriek aloud to this dignified 
priest, before her, that the man af her side was abhorrent to every fibre 
of her body and her soul; that in her hourly increasing fear and detes- 
tation of him, there lay an only too obvious reason why she should not 
accept from him the ring soon to be slipped on her small finger. But 
she had burned her bridges—to undo by one wrong another which 
seemed to her greater still—and she stood in what seemed a sweet, if 
somewhat pale, composure as the minister addressed Endicott: 

“ Wilt thou love her, comfort her, honour, and keep her, in sickness 
and in health . . . ?” 
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To Endicott every word of the progressing service was an incal- 
culable triumph; so nicely had he adjusted the balances of fortune’s 
scales, so invisibly but incontrovertibly he had weighed them down 
in the direction he wished. Of the effect of the revelation concerning 
Creighton which Leonie would shortly be empowered to make, Endi- 
cott had not a spark of the nervous fear which would have beset most 
men in his position. In all that roomful, he valued, through her 
hitherto unattainability, only Leonie Wargen. Whatever the others 
might or might not think of his action in regard to Creighton, their 
individual view-points created no disturbance in Endicott. He was 
fully aware that the completion of desire frequently lies over the bodies 
of destroyed friendships, and, considering this inevitable, he merely 
told himself that in a fresh city, with Leonie’s graces and his own man- 
of-the-world accomplishments, new friends would be easy to make; all 
the more that before the year was out Hatfield would in all human prob- 
ability be in his grave, and Endicott in inherited possession of the Hat- 
field millions. 

When the right moment came for him to slip on the bride’s 
finger the gold circle that was the visible sign-manual of his success in 
love, he could scarcely keep himself from crushing against his lips the 
small hand so frequently, so emphatically, refused to him, but now, at 
last, in the sight of all men, incontestably his in legalized absolutism. 


XVII. 


Ir was over at last, and Leonie received from the minister a paper 
of whose contents that worthy was, of course, ignorant. She did not 
open it; but she turned to the assembly, and her words instantly arrested 
their attention : 

“ My first act as a married woman must be one of simple justice.” 

She hesitated; then went resolutely on, Endicott watching her cov- 
ertly but coolly. She would have to protect her own pride, and he fore- 
saw therefore immunity for his. She would hardly tell all. ‘“ When 
Mr. Endicott first fell in love with me he fancied ”—Endicott smiled 
at the word—“ unhappily, that I—that I cared for Mr. Creighton——” 

Creighton involuntarily started. Leonie continued: 

“ And as I gave Mr. Endicott no encouragement, because ”—she hes- 
itated again; then lied gallantly for the sake of her world’s opinion— 
“because I didn’t then know—my own mind—he used against Mr. 
Creighton, as a kind of revenge, a pledge of honor Mr. Creighton had 
given him. My—my husband had been able to confer certain benefits 
on Mr. Creighton, and Mr. Creighton gave him, in return, a written 
oath to accept, apparently of his own will, for six months, any office Mr. 
Endicott chose for him.” 
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Again she paused. It seemed to her, in the sequent silence, that all 
of them would instantly grasp the connection between her statement 
and Creighton’s present position as the abhorred “ hanging deputy.” 

As a matter of fact, the wits of the company were as slow in per- 
ceiving what she intended to convey as those of most of us would have 
been under such circumstances. It was Johnny Ray who first, in this 
series of surprises, caught from the bride’s pregnant muteness the truth. 

“Good Lord, Leonie!” he exclaimed. “ You don’t mean to imply 
that this husband of yours used that pledge, or contract, to make Car- 
roll Creighton take up his present job?” 

“That is precisely what happened,” answered Leonie Endicott in a 
low voice. She glanced at the man she had just vowed to love, honor, 
and obey, thinking even his composure would be overthrown now. But 
Endicott’s face merely expressed an admirable tolerance of the situation. 
Leonie continued: “And I’m telling this because I—I want everybody 
to be as—happy—as I am.” 

“Then, all I’ve got to say——” Mr. Ray began, in a kind of 
angry little shout; but Colonel Maddox’s sonorous bass bore down and 
overwhelmed the speaker’s voice: 

“ Endicott, did you dare, from your insane jealousy, to use a man’s 
word of honor to drive him into a hangman’s place?” 

“Did I dare, Colonel Maddox? Well, you are old enough and gray 
enough to use the word ‘dare’ to me. You are also worldly wise enough 
to know very well that ‘all’s fair in love or war.’ As I could n’t duel 
in the ‘ befo’ de wah’ fashion, I fought, justifiably, with modern weap- 
ons. Go on, Leonie. Let ’s get through.” 

“When I,” resumed the girl, “found out—that I—that I loved— 
Mr. Endicott, he told me what he had done. He gave me the power 
to undo it—because it all—came through me. And as I wanted no 
more jealousy—I consented to this marriage—to show my husband 
how safely he might reinstate Mr. Creighton—in the eyes of every 
one—before any real harm was done. Arthur, say to Mr. Creighton 
that he is free—for always.” 

Endicott moved toward Creighton. 

“T release you fully, for now and always, Creighton. And I’m not 
sorry the release has come in time. Your work has been only in name— 
no real harm is done. I even, with no little difficulty, got your action 
suppressed by the papers. I didn’t want to hurt your sister. Will you 
shake hands?” 

“Shake hands? With you? Don’t fancy I owe you any gratitude. 
Offer me your hand again, and I’ll not answer for myself.” 

“Nor I for myself!” thundered Colonel Maddox. “ Endicott, 
you ’ve behaved like a devil. By gad! I’m thrown off my balance— 
thrown off my balance, sir! As for you, Creighton, gad, you ’re a man, 
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sir! You’ve stood a test of fire. And we all turned on you, boy—but 
you don’t blame us—we could n’t understand! You don’t blame us?” 

“No, Colonel, no. I seemed to be a monster. You were justified.” 

“ But now, boy, now—you ’ll ceme back to us. Youw”ll let us make 
it up to you. Here’s my hand!” 

Creighton made no move to touch the offered fingers. “Not yet, 
Colonel. I am not only still ‘the hanging deputy,’ but 1 must remain 
so until——” 

“ Until——-?” gasped the other. 

“Until the seventeenth. I shall resign then.” 

“ But, my God, Carroll Creighton, Mrs. Calvert ’s to be hung on the 
sixteenth! Do you want to hang a woman?” 

Creighton folded his arms. His face, drawn and haggard, had yet 
in it a measure of strength which, in some inscrutable way, dwarfed the 
men around him. 

“Colonel Maddox, I despair of making you understand the posi- 
tion I’m now in much better than the one into which I was trapped. 
Briefly, and even that much is hard to say—only I must be just to my- 
self and my friends by saying it—I found in the prisoner who dies on 
the sixteenth the woman I loved years before—and still love. She wants 
me with her at the end; she needs my strength; there’s only one way 
in which I can—be closest to her side—when death calls. Remember 
that I love her, that because I do I’m past caring what the world says 
of me, and give me such understanding as you can.” 

He was gone, before a detaining hand could stop him, before the 
dazed listeners had a moment to protest. 

Endicott lost no time in a move toward following his example. 
“Leonie,” he said calmly, imperturbably ignoring the hostility in the 
air, “ get into your travelling gown as quickly as you can. The car I 
ordered to take us to the station is waiting outside.” 


XVIII. 


THE succeeding day dawned graciously. The hazy, loitering Octo- 
ber sun-rays shafted themselves against the gray walls of Rose Cal- 
vert’s prison; but not until afternoon could they reach and penetrate 
her barred window. When at last they drifted lingeringly in, they 
found and illumined the hearts of some late roses which offered their 
silken whiteness to Mrs. Calvert’s gaze, as she stood looking wistfully 
down into them. 

The sunshine touched also the undulating lustre of her hair, the soft 
loveliness of her cheeks, and wandered, like a caress, over the curves 
of her slender figure, in which the delicacy of girlhood and the riper 
charms of womanhood seemed to meet. 
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Creighton, who had just brought the flowers, turned from her in an 
anguish of soul which each greater realization of her beauty could only 
increase. 

The change of glance merely brought his eyes against her calendar, 
whose large, black, relentless clarity of dates told him how few days 
they had left together; although the now recovered sheriff—a kindly, 
large-hearted man and an exceptional judge of character—impressed by 
his prisoner’s gentle fearlessness and spiritual strength, had declared 
his intention of sparing her the death watch until within three days 
of the law’s final reckoning. 

To-day Creighton sought blindly in his mind’s recesses for the kind 
of numbness that sometimes aided him to endure his present existence ; 
but it was not to be found at will. 

Yet finally he did grasp an external calmness that enabled him to 
come composedly to her side and listen silently to her murmured praises 
of his flowers. 

A morning newspaper lay near the vase of roses on the rude little 
table, and presently, when she had arranged the blossoms to her satis- 
faction, Mrs. Calvert spread out the journal and pointed to a large, if 
somewhat blurred, photograph of Leonie, heading an article promi- 
nently displayed in extremely ostentatious type. 

“T’ve just been reading about this bride, Carroll. She was Leonie 
Warren. My mother and hers were acquaintances during my child- 
hood. I can barely remember a charming but somewhat spoiled little 
girl. I must be about five years older than Leonie. I’m so sorry for 
her!” 

“Sorry?” Creighton glanced at the heading; then, startled, caught 
up the article and read in the usual sensational phraseology approved 
by the omnivorous public: 


ROMANCE IN HIGH SOCIETY FOLLOWED BY TRAGEDY! 


It is learned that yesterday Miss Leonie Warren, one of the city’s 
loveliest and most popular belles, was married—very unexpectedly to 
her friends. The groom was Arthur Francis Endicott, a prominent 
and successful lawyer. The marriage was a very impromptu affair, 
utterly charming in its admirable simplicity. 

We may add that Miss Warren’s marriage for love, and not splendor, 
might point a lesson to some of the modern girls who must have as 
much money spent on the affair as can be extracted from the family 
purse. This lovely young bride only cared for the fact that she was 
wedding the man of her heart, and we regret all the more to announce 
that before her handsome husband could lead her to his car, she fell 
fainting in an illness whose cause seems inexplicable, but the results of 
which are plainly brain-fever. Instead of being on her anticipated 
honeymoon, Mrs. Endicott is lying unconscious at Mr. Endicott’s out- 


of-town house. 
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“Good God!” muttered Creighton. 
“You know her, then?” 

“Very well. Rose, Rose, why is there so much misery in the world? ” 
She smiled patiently at him. “If there is much ‘sorrow, Carroll, 
there is more joy. When grief and agony come to us individually, we 
instantly forget that the world is still, for thousands, care-free and 
radiant. But this poor girl—there must be a reason for that brain- 
fever. Some great tax——” 

“God knows!” Creighton spoke bitterly enough ; for even his man’s 
brain now guessed at the gallant lie Leonie had told concerning her love 
for Arthur Endicott. His thought flashed rapidly over the finished 
advances Leonie had so often made toward interesting him ; little coquet- 
ries which he had always regarded as natural to her where any eligible 
man was concerned. Had she really loved him, Creighton? Had she 
really sacrificed herself to undo the harm her coquetries had unques- 
tionably done? An instant Creighton felt a surge of infinite pity that 
made him forget his own despair. In the next moment Leonie occupied 
his mind no longer. 

“Rose! Rose!” he told himself. “ Nothing exists for me, no sor- 
row, no joy, but you!” Dropping the paper, he said gently: 

“Shall I read to you?” She nodded, smiling bravely at him. He 
turned away from her smile; it shook him more than grief would have 
done. “ What book, Rose?” 

“Not the poems, but this.” She handed him a little pocket Testa- 
ment, seating herself near the flowers. “You won’t mind? You can 
read at my book-mark there. You see, Carroll, when one is journeying 
to a new country, it’s pleasant to read of it.” 

He took the chair opposite and read, very slowly, but in a clear, 
steady tone, from the deathless beauty of those matchless chapters: 

And the city had no need of the sun, neither of the moon, to shine 
in it: for the glory of God did lighten it, and the Lamb is the light 


thereof. . . . 
And the gates of it shall not be shut at all by day: for there shall 


be no night there. 
And there shall be no more death, neither sorrow nor crying, neither 


shall there be any more pain: for the former things are passed away. 


A knock at the cell door, followed by the entrance of Jarrett, inter- 
rupted the reader. Jarrett eyed Creighton with the concealed resent- 
ment the jailer felt against an executioner’s continued visits to a con- 
demned woman. The “hanging deputy” had no business there; but, 
then, the “ hanging deputy ” was so lavish with his money that Jarrett, 
who craved dollars with a yearning quite past vocal expression, sulkily 
permitted himself to break all rules for Creighton’s benefit. Laws sel- 
dom exist for a full purse. 
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“A visitor for Mrs. Calvert,” announced the jailer, and abruptly 
ushered in a woman above medium height, gray-clad, gray-gloved, and 
deeply veiled in gray. Hilda Vandyne had also been generous with 
a tip, and the jailer eyed Creighton as if he expected him to withdraw. 

Withdrawal was certainly Creighton’s first thought; but it was 
obliterated by the sudden, inexplicable consciousness of a hostile pres- 
ence in the room. 

He changed his purpose, and, walking over to Jarrett, said in a 
low voice: 

“T will leave them if Mrs. Calvert wishes. Depend on that.” 

Jarrett scowled. “Mrs. Calvert wishes whatever you wish,” he 
muttered. “You can twist her round your little finger.” 

“Do you think so?” Creighton’s tones were tinged with bitter- 
ness. “ You are very much mistaken, my man; but I’m not fool enough 
to meddle with preconceived judgments. You may go, Jarrett.” 

Jarrett went. Outside he shot a heavy bolt in place rather viciously. 

“T hafter take orders from him like he was the sheriff, and him 
with a job that should n’t disgrace my fingers. But what’s the use 
of feelin’s where money’s concerned? As long as he pays to get in, 
and pays me to keep them nosy reporters from findin’ out that he visits 
her, I’m that much velvet to the good. After all, he’s a jail official, 
and there ain’t no harm done nobody. I wonder who the old scratch 
that woman in gray is?” 

The woman in gray was just then lifting her veil. Rose Calvert had 
risen to receive her. Creighton had withdrawn to the barred window, 
and was occupying himself with looking out; but a low, deeply agitated 
cry of “Hilda Vandyne!” from Mrs. Calvert made him turn swiftly 
and glance in mingled hope and amazement at the ex-nurse. For it 
instantly occurred to him that this woman who had, he believed, for 
some incomprehensible enmity lied away Rose Calvert’s life, must now 
be here from remorse, from repentance—and for reparation. He 
scarcely breathed, so eagerly he listened for the ex-nurse’s first words. 

Hilda Vandyne herself looked at Creighton: her smooth, high brow 
knotted to a frown. 

“T’d like to see you alone, Mrs. Calvert.” 


XIX. 


RosE CatverT looked searchingly into the ex-nurse’s face; but re- 
siant there was the same cold, unsofteued strength chillingly familiar 
to the prisoner from the long days in the court-room. “I have no 
secrets from my friend here,” she said quietly. “I’d rather he re- 
mained.” 

“Do you know who he is?” 

Vou. LXXXIX.—14 
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“ Certainly.” 

“T fancy not. I have heard his story from an acquaintance who 
pointed him out to me on the street. He’s Carroll Creighton, the nov- 
elist. Do you know that he’s nothing better than a vilely morbid psy- 
chologist who——” 

“Stop! I know Mr. Creighton’s history perfectly, and I trust him 
absolutely. So must you if you want to tell me anything. If you can’t 
accept these terms, if your exchange is not fit to be told before a third 
person, you may go.” 

“TI beg your pardon,” interpolated Creighton anxiously, “but per- 
haps you ’d better let me withdraw. Give her all the chance she wants 
to talk freely.” 

“T will not see her alone!” Rose Calvert spoke vehemently. “ Al- 
ready I feel, I know, she has come here as a messenger of evil. Stay, 
please; and you, Hilda—say what you have to say, or leave me at once.” 

“But can I trust Mr. Creighton?” persisted Miss Vandyne. 

“You must.” 

“Then I will simply leave without making you any offer.” 

“Very well, you may go.” 

“No, no; let her see you alone,” urged Creighton hastily. “There 
may be a chance for you——” 

“Not from her. It is some new piece of cunning and cruelty. She 
can go at once, if she pleases.” 

“Since I ’ve no choice,” returned the ex-nurse sullenly, “I will 
trust Mr. Creighton, if he will promise secrecy concerning anything I 
say, anything I offer. I am doing a very perilous thing in admitting 
him to our confidence, but—I suppose he ll keep his word.” 

“T suppose I will,” Creighton said grimly. “You have my promise 
of secrecy. Now go ahead.” 

“Thank you, I will. Mrs. Calvert, you look very tired. Shall we 
sit down?” 

“Not until I know what you want.” 

The ex-nurse glanced at her in reluctant admiration. “There’s 
something almost regal in you to-day,” she observed, half musingly. 
“ And how beautiful a thing you are to have sprung from the loins of 
mere Chance; to be part of a cosmic consciousness which cares no more 
for you than for a weed!” 

“TI comprehend enough of life,” answered Rose Calvert steadily, “ to 
know that the loins of Chance never begot our race, and that God has 
given His angels charge concerning us—if only we don’t drive them 
away.” 

“Your present situation does n’t look as if His angels were exces- 
sively diligent. But I did n’t come to discuss superstition. I came to 
ask information, and to pay for it. 
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“Your father had, as you’ll remember, an intimate in that old 
Professor Lexow, a Russian, who often visited your home. Lexow 
taught me many things concerning chemistry, in which 1 was already 
no mean student; but the Master-secret, the way to assemble cheaply 
the forces of radio-activity, he knew and would not teach me—uniless 1 
fulfilled certain conditions; in which case he agreed to put into my 
hands this discovery which means more to the scientific world than you 
could even faintly conceive. 

“Well, I fulfilled the conditions, and what does Lexow do but dis- 
appear; leaving me a letter which shows he is, after all, only a creature 
of the emotions. It seems he is very fond of you, and openly doubts 
I told the truth at your trial. So he won’t keep his pledged word to me, 
forsooth, unless you tell him in a letter to do so. 

“Tt is the most annoying episode in my whole career! Tremendous 
issues at stake, and the entire matter hanging, through his vicious 
emotionalism, on the consent of a woman who holds me responsible for 
her personal destruction ! ” 

She paced, with her soft, padding, nurse’s step, the length of the 
cell; then returned to face Rose Calvert, who waited quietly, her eyes 
fixed full on the ex-nurse as the latter continued: 

“Tf I can get such a letter from you, he wants it sent to him through 
a certain friend’s address, who will in turn forward it to him. He has 
put himself clean out of my individual reach. Of course he made sure 
you would defeat me, would never forgive me for telling the truth.” 

“The truth! Oh, Hilda, out of what stuff does God make such a 
wicked, brilliant soul as yours?” 

“T don’t recognize such a word as ‘ God,’” retorted Miss Vandyne 
impatiently. “ Evolution bred me; annihilation will inherit me. Don’t 
try to play on me with references to your fetich—a personal God. But 
it’s time I offered you a price for what I want.” 

“There is only one thing you should come here to offer me,” said 
the prisoner passionately, “and that is confession, and, by confession, 
public reparation. Speak—is it that?” 


XX. 


“Have a little patience with me, Mrs. Calvert,” urged the ex-nurse. 
“Tt will be to your advantage.” 

Rose Calvert was silent; but her delicate fingers instinctively sought 
and touched the waiting flowers; as though communion with them was, 
in some subtle way, a protection. 

Hilda continued, rather doggedly: “You’re just an ordinary 
woman, you know.” 

“ Very ordinary, I fear.” 
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“You misapprehend me. I mean that, like most women of your 
class, you ’ve been shielded from everything shocking. Now you must 
face, unprepared as you are, a death which——” 

“That ’s enough!” Creighton’s voice interrupted her harshly. 
“State your business, but spare us any word pictures.” 

Hilda Vandyne turned and stared analytically at Creighton; as 
though she found in his voice some unexpected quality. “ Much obliged 
to you,” she said dryly, “for the correction. I’ll be as brief as possi- 
ble.” Reverting to her former position, she fastened an unexpectedly 
gentle gaze on the prisoner as, drawing from her pocket a small vial, 
the ex-nurse said softly: “In exchange for the letter I ask, I offer 
you this.” She held the vial up to view. The liquid inside was in color 
like the ruby of some ancient wine. Whether the tint was natural or 
introduced for effect, Creighton could not guess; but he did come 
instantly to a just conclusion as to the power of the little bottle’s con- 
tents, and he trembled to the thought, and to a desire he tried to stamp 
underfoot. 

“What ’s in the vial?” asked Rose Calvert quietly. 

Again the gaze of the nurse grew kindlier, as she said softly, 
“What’s in the vial? The most luxurious pathway to the land of 
dreams. Drink this, and you don’t die—but you drift out, like a sleeper 
in a gliding boat, across what we call death. But it won’t be death; 
it will only be change. Death is shock and suffering, but this—this is 
so easy that when I think of what peace its influence brings, I could 
almost take it myself. Life is rather a mess for the best of us, but 
this——” 

Rose Calvert’s violet eyes blazed with just indignation: 

“Then, you offer me no reparation! You have merely come here 
to trade poison for a favor to you?” 

“* Poison’ is too crude a word. This is not to be measured with 
poisons. It is Science’s most exquisite narcotic; it is oblivion in its hap- 
piest form ; it is a bridge of tranquillity that leads, if you like, into your 
church’s fancied paradise.” 

“T could have had poison long ago if I had wanted it.” 

“No such narcotic as this.” Miss Vandyne turned again, rather 
anxiously, toward Creighton. “I have an idea, absurd as it may seem, 
Mr. Creighton, that you are very kindly disposed toward your prisoner. 
Unless you are absolutely bent on seeing her go through a humiliation 
and agony she can’t foremeasure, urge her, in the name of common 
sense, to take my gift. I scarcely have words to tell you what a medi- 
cine of peace it is; but I have seen hopeless sufferers die under it, and 
die with a smile of wonderful happiness on their lips. Urge her to 
take it—won’t you?” 

Creighton made no answer; he was quivering in every nerve; his eyes 
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sought, questioningly, those of Rose Calvert, and in response she came 
quickly toward him, her own violet orbs full of a light that disconcerted 
the ex-nurse, she scarcely knew why. For the first time in her life, Hilda 
Vandyne felt herself in the presence of a force she could not analyze. 

“Carroll,” said the prisoner gently, yet with a proud confidence in 
her voice, “ you know what I most want. You know what I, unshak- 
enly, believe. Now I shall show my trust in you; in what you ’ve grown 
to be. Betrayed and condemned by the world, I believe in you as I 
believe in nothing else, except Heaven. If you, remembering all I have 
said to you, can put that dreamy poison into my hands—I will drink it.” 

He caught her fingers in his. “If you would, if you only would, 
sleep through death—to spare me! ” 

“Spare you? Ah, Carroll, it rests with you to spare yourself. I am, 
unreservedly, in your hands. Choose! I trust you.” 

He dropped her hands and turned aside; the white desperation of 
his face, the self-evident depths of his consuming temptation, startled 
and amazed Miss Vandyne. She gazed from one to the other in aug- 
menting perplexity. 

“Carroll!” Rose Calvert breathed, rather than uttered, the name 
like a sighing benediction. 

He stretched out his hand to the ex-nurse. 

“Give me—the vial,” he said hoarsely. She surrendered it eagerly. 
She had found an ally. 

“ Only let me have the letter, and let me get away before she uses it, 
Mr. Creighton. Best have her wait until to-night; although if she can 
be secured from interruption twenty minutes, she will be safe from the 
law’s hands.” 

Creighton, holding the small bottle, looked squarely into the ex-nurse’s 
face. To her own uneasy astonishment, she could not endure his eyes. 
She asked herself angrily what there was in the atmosphere of this bare 
stone room to upset the equanimity of an intellect superior in strength 
to either, or both together, of these people before her; for she respected 
very scantily Creighton’s ability, classing novelists as mere reflectors of 
existing conditions, and in no way provers of truths; while on Rose 
Calvert she had always looked with a pitying tolerance which it had 
bewildered and annoyed her to find disturbed from almost her initial 
entrance into the prisoner’s cell. 

But as she was about to effect the exchange, what were a few illogical 
sensations of annoyance compared to that? 

“ Ask her to write it for me—now—won’t you please?” she adjured 
Creighton, with the first hint of timidity her hitherto certain tones had 
ever shown. 

Creighton made no verbal reply; but his action answered her fully 
and, in Miss Vandyne’s viewpoint, outrageously. For he merely raised 
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his hand a little and threw down the bottle, quietly but with assured 
force. As it struck the hard floor, the glass shivered to atoms, and the 
contents, from which arose an odor sickeningly sweet, poured into a 
crack, like a vain oblation to the genie of Fear, whose influence Hilda 


Vandyne had tried, futilely, to evoke. 


XXI. 


As the narcotic reeked placidly up from the floor, its rich, costly 
drops voyaging sleepily into the crack, the ex-nurse, uttering a cry of 
anger, made a step toward Creighton. 

“You've spoiled everything! All for your savage, psychological 
study—you want to watch her to the last second. You’re a monster of 
selfishness!” Sincere abhorrence blazed from her eyes as she fixed 
them indignantly on Creighton. “I can’t understand such a man!” 

Rose Calvert had already reached Creighton’s side. Her small hands 
rested on his right arm; her face, strangely happy, was lifted to his. 

“Now I can really rest in your strength,” she breathed. “Now I 
know that I have found my haven of peace—in you, Carroll.” 

His arms closed quietly around her; he drew her gently to his breast. 

“Yes, Rose; I can give you my strength now. You’ve taught me 
a courage whose heights I could never have reached alone. Not what 
we will; but what is right. I can say it at last.” 

Hilda Vandyne stared painfully at these two, who seemed to have 
forgotten her. “ How am I to construe this? That you two love each 
other? ” 

Creighton turned his haggardly quiet face toward the ex-nurse. “ Yes 
—if it concerns you.” 

“ The folly of humanity! Love in this place! And yet you defrauded 
her of that narcotic! You’re a beast!” 

“I’m what she wishes me to be. If you think that to do right is 
beastly, you might carry your thoughts elsewhere. I wish, for many 
reasons, that you were a man, Miss Vandyne.” 

“That you might try to kill me? Is that ‘doing right’? But tell 
me, honestly, are you two refusing that narcotic for her merely because 
it’s what you call ‘ right’? ” 

Rose Calvert left her lover’s sustaining clasp and came toward the ex- 
nurse. 

“No; because God calls it right. We can’t make right or wrong, 
Hilda. They were before the world was; they will remain the eternal 
choice—forever. Will you sit down? I’ve been hard to you. I could n’t 
help it—at first. The sight of you brought back to me—everything you 


have done.” 
The gray-clad figure sank into a chair. The coldly magnificent gray 
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eyes were troubled. Rose Calvert took the chair by the table. Creighton 
went back to the window, repeating in his wrung heart the sincere wish 
that the ex-nurse might be, if only for one half-hour, a man. 

For a moment there was silence. At last Hilda Vandyne spoke. 
“Then there really are sane people who are dominated by what they 
think ‘ right ’?” 

“ Certainly; God’s world is full of them,” answered Rose Calvert’s 
low, sweet tones. 

“Full of them? No! Emphatically no! Most people prate of the 
right; but when the torture comes, the ruling passion bends them, as it 
has bent me. And so my scientific future is destroyed! I can’t get the 
letter from you.” 

“Why should it be destroyed, Hilda? What benefit would it be to 
me ‘across the Divide’ to have injured your life down here? Certainly 
you shall have the letter, as a gift. I am past hatred now; I am too near 
the end.” 

“ You—you—are in earnest?” 

As she spoke, a flush stained the austere beauty ef Hilda Vandyne’s 
face. The gray eyes fell uneasily. She encountered a sensation she 
could neither analyze nor place; it was a simple phenomenon, familiar to 
most of us, being merely the sense of shame. But Hilda, in her an- 
alytic freedom from all creeds, in her growth to womanhood under the 
mind of a man too proud to try to escape by agnostic sentimentalism 
from the deductions inevitable to his unshakenly materialistic beliefs, 
had reached adulthood, had grown well into her late twenties, without 
ever experiencing, until now, this very disagreeable emotion. 

“Certainly I am in earnest.” Rose Calvert spoke with a gentle 
weariness. She had conquered, so far as we mortals can ever conquer, 
her natural hatred of this inexplicable, powerful enemy; but the effort 
left behind it an exhaustion which rendered her too tired for any obser- 
vation as to the effects of her generous gift of the letter. 

Hilda moved restlessly. Alas that neither logic nor intellectuality 
can wholly protect us from the effects of another’s personality! Rose 
Calvert’s simple acceding to Miss Vandyne’s request had fallen with 
germinating power on the subconsciousness of the ex-nurse, and had 
begotten there an emotion void of any excuse for existence; it being 
wholly illogical. Moreover, the monster had to be recognized by Hilda’s 
introspective perceptions; for it grew to instant completion and to an 
equally swift delivery in a hot, scorching flush. 

For a few moments the ex-nurse endured, under Rose Calvert’s gen- 
erosity, a withering stab of nameless pain; such as the whole trial in 
the court-room had never produced. But scarcely had the scarlet stained 
her cheeks before Miss Vandyne, with all the indignant strength of her 
trained mind, revolted against this sudden revelation of intertextual con- 
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ditions in her hitherto apparently simplified consciousness. Gathering 
her forces against this unjustifiable inner rebellion, she trampled under- 
foot, as bravely as any one of us could have done, this illogical internal 
defiance. 

Watching her with inscrutable eyes, Creighton saw the tide of shame ; 
but he saw also its instant recession. Feeling his gaze, the ex-nurse shot 
at him a glance of genuine hatred. Of all human beings, he alone had 
seen her in a weakness so contemptible that she burned again, with a 
second form of shame, to think she had ever conceived the first. Her 
composure, her resolution, rushed back in force. She was again herself, 
as she said steadily to Rose Calvert: 

“You don’t know, you ’ll never know, what that letter means to me. 
And I ’ve tried, in my way, to pay for it. It’s not my fault if I failed 
to make you take payment—is it? But you are writing already.” 

She rose and paced fitfully, uneasily, while Mrs. Calvert wrote. 
Creighton, his insurrectionary anger momently swelling unbearably, 
watched her. Presently he walked to the table, just as the writer held 
out the finished letter to Hilda Vandyne. 

The ex-nurse sprang to receive it; but it was Creighton’s right hand 
that closed, in fierce insurgency, on the letter. 

“ Make her give you her confession in exchange for this letter! Let 
her write, here and now, the lies she spawned! Make her set you free, 
Rose! Make her!” 

Before his angry eyes, the ex-nurse recoiled. But only for a second. 
She had often handled men, on their dangerous sick-beds; had com- 
pelled them from insane insubordination to quiet obedience. Almost 
immediately she answered him, in Rose Calvert’s stead: 

“Mr. Creighton, let’s discuss this matter logically. As a working 
hypothesis, suppose we assume, however mistakenly, that I rendered 
false testimony against Mrs. Calvert. In that case should n’t I be an 
utter fool to ‘ confess’ for the sake of any secret in chemistry? By such 
a confession, I should utterly destroy my future. I could not possibly 
afford to make such a personal error. We are here only for a few in- 
definite years; we are ephemera blown from the mouth of darkness to a 
darkness blacker still. Common reason advises me to make the most of 
my little lease of consciousness. So I do only what I can afford to do. 
If Rose Calvert gives me the letter and chooses to refuse the syrup I 
offer her, I have, even according to sentimental conceptions, done my 
best.” 

“Your best! I hope to God remorse will make your life the misery 
it ought to be!” 

“Mr. Creighton, you juggle, like all sentimentalists, with senseless 
terms; and because you are affected by them, you expect me to be also. 
When you were a child, your nurse could doubtless terrify you with 
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threats of a bogie man who lurked in your cellar or anywhere else. Re- 
morse, as my father taught me, is only another word for a certain form 
of hysteria. I admit to you, frankly, that I have felt a touch of sen- 
timentality since I came here! I can scarcely hope to escape completely 
from a taint, now and then, of the religious insanities poisoning the very 
air. But it has passed; it was no more than a touch. I’m not affected 
by Rose Calvert. What is she to me or I to her? What indeed is any 
one to me? I have no hold on them. I have none on myself.” 

Creighton, silenced, found his spirit filled with such helplessness as 
a man might feel, who tried to warm a glacier with his breath. A certain 
fearless sincerity in the ex-nurse’s attitude toward life bred in him a 
measure of respect for her, which he inwardly tried to deny as he felt 
its nativity. 

Rose Calvert broke the ensuing silence. “ Hilda,” she said simply, 
“what solitude you endure! ” 

The ex-nurse started. The tender contralto of the speaker was rich 
with a pitying mercy that, in some odd way, made Rose Calvert seem the 
free woman of the two. For an instant, Hilda Vandyne’s gray eyes were 
filled with a strange perplexity; there sprang to her face a vague, listen- 
ing look. Then she said quietly: 

“You are hypnotic in your personal magnetism, Mrs. Calvert. You 
might have done much with such a voice. I think I must go. I suppose 
I ’m not to get the letter?” 

“Certainly you shall have. it.” Rose Calvert took it quietly from 
Creighton’s unresisting fingers and put it into the firm, admirably 
shaped hands of the ex-nurse. “Only, I make a condition, ask a price 
for it, after all. I want you to do something for me.” She lifted from 
the table her little Testament. “I almost fancy, Hilda, that you have 
never even read a word of this?” 

“A Testament, is n’t it? Of course I ’ve never read it.” 

“ But you ’ve read the criticisms against it?” 

“Certainly. That’s what criticism is for: to keep one from wasting 
one’s time on unproved propositions, and nonsense in general.” 

“ How could you tell the criticisms were just?” 

“The critics were master minds, Mrs. Calvert. They were Intellect 
in its finest expression.” 

“They were men.” 

“Did you expect me to turn polytheistic Greek and call them demi- 
gods? But what do you ask of me?” 

“That you will read this book.” 

Hilda Vandyne reluctantly took the volume. 

“T resent reading it; but, to pay your price, Ill do it. Ill begin 
to-night. No mass of absurdities can hurt me. When my father was 
dying, I heard him say to a friend that, in me, he left behind one per- 
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fectly balanced human being. Mr. Creighton ‘here is eying me as if I 
were a she-panther. I’m just the reverse of a passionate, cruel beast. 
I would set you free to-morrow if I could do it without——” 

Creighton filled up the sentence: “ Without cost to yourself! Miss 
Vandyne, you had some motive for the ruin you wrought. God willing, 
some day I'll trace out this whole mass of tangled treachery, and 
then——” 

“ And then look out for the demolition of your ‘ Christian’ pose! ” 
retorted the ex-nurse. “Good-by, Rose Calvert. There ’s something 
in you I don’t understand; a fortuitous concourse of inherited mind- 
endowments I did not expect you to approximate.” She paused in the 
act of knocking for the jailer. “I don’t ask you to forgive me. Dust 
of the roadway asks no forgiveness of other dust; one wind holds no 
brief against another for contending currents. I do not need your for- 
giveness, any more than you need mine.” 

Jarrett opened the door. Her time had already expired. She was 
gone; they heard Jarrett rebolt the door outside. Of her presence there 
remained only the shattered vial and the faintly sweet essence of the 
rich narcotic soaking into the wood. 


XXII. 


Ir was in the hands of Maria Maddox and Julia Deeming (while 
they were helping her to change to a travelling gown before she left 
the Maddox house) that Leonie had quietly fainted. 

Like a soft harp whose strings had been roughly torn, there was no 
more music in life for her. Under the shock of her enforced marriage, 
and the desperate courage she had compelled herself to show, the deli- 
cate brain was swept into a fever which brought her out of blank uncon- 
sciousness into wild delirium. Her wedding journey was in an ambu- 
lance to an out-of-town house owned by Endicott. He insisted, furi- 
ously, that she “would be all right in a couple of days,” and would 
not have a doctor called until they reached his own home. Then a 
physician was summoned. His verdict made Endicott literally grind 
his teeth. His bride would be seriously ill for weeks; recovery, indeed, 
might prove very doubtful. The bridegroom settled down, as best he 
might, to the ordeal of a house turned into a hospital, and outside the 
sick-room, to which he was seldom admitted, as he had a very disturbing 
effect on the patient, he amused himself as best he could. 

The dwelling had a small stable at the back, and to this Endicott, on 
a Friday morning, wended his way with a view of inspecting his recent 
purchase, “ Archie,” the horse which had spilled him at Colonel Mad- 
dox’s, incidentally throwing into Leonie’s hands the paper which had 
precipitated her marriage to Endicott. 
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Nearly a week had elapsed since the visit of Hilda Vandyne to the 
prison. It was now the sixteenth. By a few seconds past noon, time 
would cease to exist for Kose Calvert; but Endicott, who had hoped 
to be at least a thousand miles away, dared not let his mind dwell on 
this. Even though he chose to regard himself as an upholder of justice, 
he wisely did not analyze his position too far, and so kept himself occu- 
pied ; Archie serving to aid in this. 

The horse was a sulky, moody animal, who regarded nothing in life 
as worth-while, except his feed. Riders annoyed him; he usually threw 
them, if he could. Grooms fretted him; he kicked at them viciously 
every now and then, hoping to cripple one. 

Endicott bought the horse merely because he was determined Leonie 
should see him at nonchalant ease on Archie’s back. That the horse 
would this time prove docile enough Endicott knew very well; for a 
loaded hypodermic syringe waited Archie’s next expedition. Under the 
“dope’s” influence, the horse would exhibit the ways of a subdued 
creature. This was a jockey trick which he had learned from an un- 
scrupulous horse-dealer. Endicott preferred to buy his triumphs as 
cheaply as possible. Opening the stable door, he now gazed contemptu- 
ously at the black, who threw back his ears and moved restlessly. 

“I’m not ready for you yet,” muttered Endicott; “but I see Bar- 
clay has sent you up in good shape. He made me pay more than he 
paid Maddox by fifty dollars; but I ’ll at least have the satisfaction of 
showing Leonie that I ’m master of whatever I choose. God !—that 
brainless raving of hers! Weeks of illness yet to come! Women are 
cursedly frail.” 

He slammed the door on Archie, with a long oath to help bolt it, and 
turned back to the house. He kept only one stableman, and the fellow 
was off for the day. 

Endicott had nearly reached the back door when a sudden sound of 
quick foot-steps made him pause and then slip behind a clump of 
shrubs. The former owner of the stable, being a detester of horses, 
had used the stable-yard for a garden. It remained a very picturesque, 
swarded bit of ground that rioted still in such shrubs and vines as 
Endicott’s indignant stableman had not wrathfully uprooted. Late in 
October as it was, a wealth of leaves concealed Endicott, and left him 
to see, without being seen, that Hilda Vandyne, gray-habited in a 
divided skirt and Norfolk jacket, was hurrying to his stable. Endicott, 
in uneasy amazement, stayed to see what she would do next. Hilda 
did not keep him waiting. She entered the stable, and then came out 
almost immediately, carrying Archie’s saddle, blanket, and bridle. She 
went directly to the stall, dropped the saddle and blanket near-by, 
flung open the door, and, totally ignoring Archie’s flattened ears, she 
bridled him, led him out, saddled him, and had just gathered the reins 
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in her hands preparatory to springing up on him, when Endicott hur- 
ried out. 

“Wait a moment, Hilda! I believe that’s my horse! I know I 
paid for him.” He laid his hand on Archie’s rein, near the bit, and 
stared over the animal’s nose at the ex-nurse, as she answered him 
coolly : 

“I’m sorry I didn’t have time to ask you for the horse. You see, 
I’ve been staying a couple of days at a farm-house near here. There ’s 
only three *phones in the neighborhood—yours and two others—and 
last night’s storm tore down the party wire. I ’ve only a little time; but 
I hear this horse is fast, and I need him.” 

“ Archie would kill you.” 

“Not he. Let go the rein, please.” 

“Excuse me. The horse is mine. Hilda, you’re up to mischief. 
What ’s your errand?” 

The ex-nurse swept him with an incisive glance. As she stood there 
Archie waited quietly, strangely patient under the firm, soothing touch, 
which had marked her, in her novitiate days, as the hospital’s best 
nurse. After a moment’s hesitation, she said calmly: 

“Why should n’t I tell you?—though you may not understand. A 
week ago I couldn’t have understood myself; yet it’s all perfectly 
natural. Insight comes very slowly to dull natures; they must ponder 
deliberately and grasp one point at a time until the painful whole is 
assimilated. But my intellect’s vision is instantaneous, like a good 
fencer’s. If a truth in chemicals, in physics, is set before me, I don’t 
labor to perceive it—I perceive.” 

“ Intuitively?” sneered Endicott lightly. 

“No. I need no intuitions. An intellect like mine sees as St. Paul 
saw. If Paul were living, he would be my mate.” 

Endicott laughed out; the sound was as harsh as dragged iron. 

“ You an admirer of St. Paul! Did n’t suppose you knew his name.” 

“T didn’t until very recently. Arthur, I have come into my just 
inheritance. This morning, in my bare little farm bed-room, I saw the 
truth as plainly, Arthur, as I have seen certain laws demonstrated by 
the workings of radio-activity. I went there several days ago to work 
out a line of thought in physics, which had newly occurred to me. I 
think I’m on the verge of a very valuable discovery. To keep a certain 
promise, although it seemed foolish, I read Rose Calvert’s Testament. 
Arthur, before the magnificence of St. Paul’s intellect, Bacon and 
Shakespeare shrivel into childhood, and the masters of physical sciences 
are children. I read—I reread—the whole book with that sternly 
sweet, divinely sorrowful Galilean as its Overlord. But always I turned 
from Him to the apostle Paul. Only through Paul could I reach Christ. 
Arthur, you may laugh at me, unquestionably you will laugh at me; 
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but when I am in that other world, I shall seek out the Roman, talk 
with him, and be satisfied. All I have tried to find in men, and have 
failed to find, he is.” 

“ Are you talking,” demanded Endicott sharply, “or are you hyp- 
notised by a Methodist revival? What idiocy has seized you, Hilda? 
Do you mean me to gather that you have suddenly become saturated 
with the pious joys of sanctification? You! Impossible!” 

“I’m not sanctified. I’m in mortal sin. But the way out is clear. 
I faced and settled the whole question since dawn. I’m not afraid. I 
was never afraid in my life. But for the first time in my whole lonely 
existence, Arthur, I am happy.” 

“TI can’t believe my ears! You talking of mortal sin! And what 
the devil do you mean by the way out?” 

“TI mean that I mustn’t stay here any longer; that you must let 
me have the horse. I’m on my way to the Governor. I’m going to 
tell him the truth—to save Mrs. Calvert.” 

Endicott flushed crimson, with a surge of astonished rage. 

“You ’re hysterical! You’re worked up, thinking of her death at 
noon. Don’t be an idiot! You’ve seen many a death-bed more painful 
than hers will be.” 

“But I’m sending her there!” 

“What of that? Drop this religious folly, and realize, as you’ve 
always done, that we are all only a pack of wolves fighting to exemplify 
the survival of the fittest! What’s she but the material growth of pro- 
toplasm, a conglomerate of cells, endowed with temporary consciousness ? 
If you dissolve those cells now, what harm’s done? By her death, you 
win everything. By her life, which would mean your confession, you 
lose everything. Not even your magnificent intellect can help you then. 
You ’ll have no money to fall back on; for you will have failed me, and 
I'll strip you of every cent. Youll stand outside the gates of Power 
helpless, utterly alone! ” 

She turned on him the clear austerity of her gray eyes. Something 
new lay in their depths as she answered him: 

“Helpless! But shall I be helpless? Won’t there be—some one?” 

“Who?” Endicott’s fingers closed tightly on the rein. 

“You say I’ll be alone. Shan’t I have still one—Friend ?” 

“Who? Who?” 

“God.” Her gaze deepened with a mystic light of understanding. 
Endicott felt as if he could scream with rage at this unexpected develop- 
ment. 

“God? God! You need a stiff drink. You’ve worked yourself 
to a lovely pitch! God! The name for brainless fools to conjure by! ” 

“The name for brainless fools to deny! Let go the rein.” 

“ Hilda!” 
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“You think I’m mad. I’m sane at last. Brought up on biology, 
trained to believe that the source of life was the formula of scientific 
jargon, what chance had I to understand the loneliness always in me, 
or the reaching out of my mind for that Master-mind, which alone can 
comprehend me? I found you brilliantly clever, Arthur, and I *ve 
known still finer intellects than yours; but always there was something 
childish in them, as in you: something I despised. I obeyed you when 
you argued me into destroying Mrs. Calvert; because I believed then 
that your mind was worth obeying; because I thought man’s intellect 
the crown of it all. But just as it took my father a lifetime to work 
out certain problems and find the truth, so it has taken me years before 
evolution carried me——” 

“Where? To lunacy?” 

“To Him. The illumination was brief, Arthur, but it was com- 
plete. Now I understand, now at last, that there is One whose depths 
I can never fathom—one in whom is none of the childishness, the rotten 
points of humanity. Having found Him, I shall obey Him. It is not 
Mrs. Calvert’s life that sends me to-day, but His command: ‘ Thou 
shalt not kill’!” 

“So I’ve really a religious fanatic on my hands! Mirabile dictu! 
With all due respect for your enthusiasm over fairy tales—I "ll take 
His place! Thou shalt not ride!” He caught her left arm. She 
wrenched it loose with a power very rare in a woman’s muscles. 

“Move away, Arthur. I’ve no further time to lose. I shall have to 
ride hard as it is.” 

“You ’re not going—understand that plainly. You’d ruin yourself 
and incriminate me.” 

“T7ll not mention your name. I swear it. Come, Mr. Endicott, 
I’m no ordinary woman. You can’t frighten me with black frowns and 
ugly tones.” She put her left foot in the stirrup. The horse, strangely 
subservient to her will, still stood patiently. 

Endicott was literally beside himself with rage and terror. The 
same insight which had advised him that Creighton would keep a 
promise, now told him that whatever this remarkable change in the 
ex-nurse might be called, it was absolute. Under its influence, Hilda 
would confess everything; Rose Calvert would be reinstated in the 
regard of Josiah Hatfield, and, worse yet, Endicott foresaw that his 
own share in the matter would be, in Hilda’s exaltation, ferreted out. 

A mad caldron ef desperation, hate, and resolve boiled in him, 
destroying his usual judgment. Also a wild instinct that unless he 
acted instantly and finally, his luck would turn against him perma- 
nently, clutched at him. 

Instinct leaped to impulse; impulse to action. Before she could 
reach the saddle, his left hand seized the shining masses of her hair 
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and dragged her down. His right hand had already snatched out a 
heavy pocket-knife which opened by mere pressure. As he forced the 
ex-nurse to her knees, Endicott struck down into her bosom at a point 
where he knew the blade would reach the heart. There was not a 
sound between them. Hilda flattened to the ground like a shot squirrel ; 
Archie sprang aside, snorting wildly, and Endicott, suddenly aware of 
the sound of approaching voices, leaped to a standing posture, and 
stood terror-struck at the thought of witnesses to the primal argument 
with which he had silenced forever his confederate. In the next second 
he fled to the shelter of the house. 

Had he stayed only a little longer, he would have known that the 
passers-by never came near the stable yard, never dreamed that they 
were close to a strange picture made by a woman lying relaxed and 
still in the sun; while a horse, satin-skinned and moody-eyed, snuffed, 
with equine curiosity, at her quiet form. 


XXIII. 


THE noonday sun would soon attain his full splendor, and a couple 
of the reporters in the walled yard belonging to the law’s fatal tragedies 
swore to themselves about the heat. The younger man moved restlessly. 
He was decidedly white, and his eyes were uneasy. When he spoke to 
his companion (a man seasoned to all things as “copy”) his boyish 
voice vibrated resentfully : 

“They are about due. I say, this is my first assignment of this 
kind. I don’t like it.” 

The other leaned comfortably against a tree. 

“Tt ’s all in the day’s work. At least, executions are private nowa- 
days. Won’t be above twenty people here. See, the gates are opening 
now. How slender and young she looks! Queer about that morbid 
psychologist, Creighton. I see he’s still holding his job. Horrible 
streak in his nature! He ought to be sorry for her. 1 suppose he 
enjoys it.” 

“He ought to be killed. Must be a rotten lot. God, Otis, what a 
girl she is, and how composed! I wish I had a finger of whiskey.” 

“She ’s beautiful as ever,” muttered the elder man, his keen eye 
sweeping the whole approaching group. He came forward quietly and 
stood watching. Several figures hurried up on the scaffold, but Otis 
had no eye for them. He kept his attention fixed on the woman, who, 
Creighton at her side, was slowly beginning to ascend. 

If she was pale, she was, as the reporter said, composed. Her look 
was serene and steady; in her small hands no slightest quiver was visible. 
Otis noted, with professional keenness, that Creighton carried a dazed 
expression as of one not able to tell whether he walked in his senses 
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or in a nightmare. “It’s worse than he counted on,” thought Otis. 
“I hope he’ll faint up there. Serve him right and make a rattling 
story. I shan’t keep him out of the paper any longer.” 

Rose Calvert paused at the third step, and turned a look of divine 
anxiety on her companion. 

“You see how easily I go up,” she said. “It’s not hard, Carroll.” 

“No; it isn’t hard. I’m here to tell you so.” Creighton’s voice 


‘was clear and steady; but inwardly he scarcely knew that he had spoken. 


Otis eyed him with momently increasing interest. Behind, the younger 
reporter dragged his hat over his eyes and trembled with nervousness, 
soul-sickened with the thought of what must be done. 

He could no longer look on; but resolved to make John Otis help 
him out. Meanwhile he stared down at his shoes, and wondered, as 
he shivered, why he had failed heretofore to notice a scratched place on 
one of them. 

Otis was now walking very slowly up the steps, behind the ascending 
prisoner. Inured as he was to scenes of suffering, a sudden surge of 
pity moved the reporter; but it did not shake his trained ability for. 
his work. 

Again he heard Rose Calvert’s low-pitched but clear tones: 

“ Carroll, I’m glad to go on such a day as this. I can remember 
the earth as full of sunshine.” 

Otis caught the mechanical answer. 

“Yes, Rose, yes. You can always remember the sunshine.” 

“Why, the man has no feeling whatever, after all,” decided the 
reporter. “He answers like a creature of wood. He calls her ‘ Rose,’ 
though. Evidently she has never realized that to him she’s only a sub- 
ject for analysis. I suppose he’ll put all this in a novel.” 

By this time, the whole group stood on the platform; under the 
shadow of the law’s last torture. The sheriff eyed, with distinct disap- 
proval, his hanging deputy. Wire-pulling, manipulated by the skilful 
fingers of Endicott, had forced on the officer a man he did not want, 
in place of the experienced ex-convict he had tried to get. He drew 
Creighton apart, and began repeating to him in a low voice his instruc- 
tions. Seemingly, Creighton listened. In reality, he heard nothing the 
sheriff was saying; but he was conscious of every inflection of Rose 
Calvert’s voice as she answered her minister’s inquiry, “ Will you pray 
with me, daughter, for yourself?” by saying quietly, “Yes, let us 
pray; but not for myself.” 

“Not for yourself? Daughter, you go in sin.” 

Mrs. Calvert’s proudly fearless glance met his eyes in unconquerable 
courage and in some disdain. 

“T am innocent,” she said slowly. “If you are really near to God 
in your work, you ought to feel my innocence. I will not ask forgive- 
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ness for what I never did. But there is one thing I will ask of Him.” 
Kneeling, she lifted so rapt a face to Heaven that Otis forgot his 
mission and found himself swept into the influence of her words. The 
sheriff, his guards, the minister, and two physicians, who stood with 
her on the scaffold, bared their heads to listen and found mist troubling 
their eyes. Only Carroll Creighton attended with unchanged, set face. 
Below him, the younger reporter sat on the scaffold steps, his nerves 
shaken into a hysterical distress he could barely crush down. To him 
also the words of the simple prayer came clearly. 

“God, Who art always Love, howsoever Thy face may seem harsh 
to us, send to every soul in agony a friend. For there are none so 
comfortless, none so low, that a friend may not come to them and make 
the dark ways light. Amen.” 

She rose. More than one voice had echoed the Amen; but not 
Creighton’s. Glancing instinctively at him, anxious to observe the 
observer, Otis found his face hardened in immobile lines; yet, again, the 
eyes perplexed the trained reporter. ‘They were feverishly bright and 
strange. 

But when Rose Calvert said steadily, “I am ready,” Creighton ad- 
vanced in apparent composure, and, with a white silk handkerchief from 
his pocket, tied her hands. She walked, of her own volition, under the 
shadowing timber; yet Creighton did not follow until the sheriff, half 
unnerved and wholly enraged, ordered him forward; then he mutely 
obeyed. A moment later, without a look into her pale face, he drew 
the cap over Rose Calvert’s eyes, shutting out forever the warm sunshine. 
“Now this—the noose—quick!” ordered the sheriff, thrusting the rope 
into Creighton’s hands. Creighton received it, but in the next second 
he flung it savagely in the sheriff’s face; in another, with drawn re- 
volver and in a burst of blind fury, so wild, so frightful, in its terrific 
rage, so splendid in its desperate courage, that its force became virtually 
illimitable, he drove to the steps the whole group, except the quiet 
prisoner. Taken utterly by surprise, the men literally tumbled down 
the steps, tripping and overthrowing one another. The sheriff recovered 
himself half way down. Turning, he charged dauntlessly up the steps, 
in the face of Creighton’s revolver. The latter did not fire. Jamming 
the automatic back into his pocket, he closed with the officer of the law. 
The sheriff was a heavy man, now exceptionally “fit” and a fine 
wrestler; but he was lifted like a baby in Creighton’s arms, and pitched 
headlong down into the yard, where he lay in unconsciousness. 

In the next moment, her lover sprang to Rose Calvert’s side, threw 
his left arm around her waist, tore from her eyes the cap, again drew 
his revolver, and urged her forward. His eyes were blazing; his touch 
radiated a force that left her mute. He was past all reason now. He 
had tried—God! yes, how hard he had tried—to be what they called 
Vor. LXXXIX.—15 
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“ patient.” Now he only knew that the one woman in the world was 
in deadly jeopardy, and he a man, with his arms unbound. 

“ Come, Rose, come!” he cried. His tones were tumultuously fear- 
less, courageous with that illimitable courage of the subconscious self, 
which, once roused, knows no analysis, but only that a given thing must 
be done, and so, in its vast, unvacillating, unrestricted confidence, takes 
no measure of opposing forces, knows only instant and surpassing 
action. 

Already he had reached the head of the steps, the half-stupefied 
prisoner supported by him, and begun the descent into the group below— 
a group dazed, bruised, scandalized, and amazed into momentary paral- 
ysis; except the youngest reporter, who felt a surging, uncivilized desire 
to help Creighton. The newspaper man instinctively realized that 
Creighton’s stand was hopeless; although he had indeed lengthened 
Rose Calvert’s life by minutes. Except for this vain, unreckoning burst 
of despairing effort, she would already have been in eternity. 

The young journalist’s soul leaped in response to the savage power 
transfiguring Creighton’s face as, revolver in hand, his blazing eyes chal- 
lenging one countenance after another, the latter came steadily down. 

He had reached the fourth step from the top before the astonished 
guards recovered themselves; but when Creighton’s foot touched the 
fifth measure of declivity, two guards, horrified to perceive that they 
were actually on the verge of letting one man set at successful defiance 
the whole sacred machinery of annihilation, raised, simultaneously, their 
rifles and trained them, with no uncertain aim, at Creighton’s head, as 
they found voice enough to hurl a command of “ Halt!” at him. It 
fell on ears absolutely deaf with the mad absorption of a single idea. 
Creighton reached the sixth step, and the finger of one guard trembled 
in the act of pulling his trigger, when a slim young fellow, instantly 
recognized as the Governor’s secretary, dashed through the spectators 
and up the scaffold steps, shaking aloft a paper, and shouting in tones 
all the louder for the strange situation which, to his amazement, he 
encountered : 

“Reprieve! What’s doing here, any way? Reprieve! Put down 
your rifles, boys—reprieve from the Governor! Put down your re- 
volver, Mr. Creighton. Reprieve!” He ran to the scaffold steps. 
“Where ’s the sheriff? Oh, sittin’ on the ground! Reprieve, Sheriff, for 
your prisoner.” 

The sheriff rose painfully, with a grunt, relieved to find his bones 
whole, as he said loudly: 

“Reprieve? I hope there’ll be a pardon, too, Mr. Secretary. I 
don’t wanter to go through this again! ” 

“There “ll be a pardon, no question. The trained nurse, Miss Van- 
dyne, has just confessed in full. She barely got to the Governor in 
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time. Arthur Endicott, her confederate, tried to stab her. Fortunately, 
his knife was caught, except for a slight wound, in a little Testament 
the woman carried in the inside breast-pocket of her riding-jacket. The 
blade went through every leaf. She was clever enough to lie where she 
fell until he, hearing voices, ran into the house. Then she got to 
horse.” He tossed the paper to the sheriff and, lifting his cap, came on 
up the steps, glancing cautiously at Creighton, in whose face the white 
fury of that last stand had scarcely faded. 

“ Mrs. Calvert,” he said hurriedly, “ you are virtually a free woman. 
It ’s just a matter of a little red tape. Your life is absolutely safe.” 

Safety! Life! The words were too overpoweringly sweet to the 
dazed listener. 

“ Carroll!” she whispered blindly, turning to him in her great joy, 
as she had done in jeopardy and sorrow. 

The sudden weight on his arm told him she was fainting; but in 
Creighton consciousness was never so keen; he knew a sudden ecstasy 
that thrilled immeasurably every fibre in his body, every chord in his 
sorely tried soul. Dropping the weapon he no longer needed, he lifted 
Rose Calvert in his arms, and came steadily down with her from their 
Golgotha into the beginning of those years of peace, of unexampled 
happiness, that his spirit seemed already to visualize. 


DICKENS 


BY PAULINE CARRINGTON BOUVE 


MASTER Mind, thy voice still speaks to us 
From out the silence of the printed page, 


Wherein the child’s heart and the soul of age 

Throb to strains glad or mournful, falling thus 
On every ear not yet impervious 

To sympathy. When on the world-wide stage 

Of Fancy’s dream, like birdlings from a cage, 
Thy visioned folk, breathed on by genius, 

Awoke, and on thought’s wings straightway unfurled 
Fresh hope, and to the earth with care o’er-fraught, 

Brought laughter to solace toil, and impearled 
Joy within pain. O Master, there was caught 

A gleam of Heaven’s light, and in our world 
Once more, through love, a miracle was wrought! 


OUR FOREIGN SERVICE 
By W. P. Vaux 


flourishing Washington bureaucracy, he put an end probably 

for all time to an American “ official class.” The “ Virginia 
dynasty ” and the “succession of secretaries” were at an end, and the 
political methods of the “ Albany Regents” took their place. In the 
proscription that followed, the veteran office-holders who had held 
their positions through succeeding administrations until they began to 
cherish the fatal error that they formed an indispensable part of the 
government were replaced by men whose only experience of public affairs 
was learned at the polls. Long terms of office the new President 
regarded as undemocratic and “a premium on slackened diligence.” 

Yet even the most enthusiastic supporters of a literal “ government 
by the people ” pointed out the national dangers involved in a too ruth- 
less application of the policy of rotation in office. This is particularly 
the case when highly specialized knowledge is necessary to efficiency. 
Jackson himself, above all else a true soldier and patriot, generally 
refrained from destroying the discipline of our army and marine forces 
by the application of the spoils system. 

Although our foreign relations had not yet become the complex 
fabric of commercial and national interests they presented at a later 
day, the efficiency of our foreign service suffered, together with other 
branches of government, in this ruthless upheaval of bureaucratic tradi- 
tions. A generation earlier, the elder Adams, on being appointed from 
private life an envoy of the Continental Congress, complained bitterly 
in a letter to the then Secretary of Foreign Affairs of the mortification 
caused him by his ignorance of the routine business of his duties. He 
begged that “a large collection of books . . . calculated to qualify 
one for conversation (in French), and especially for the science of 
negotiations,” be sent him as quickly as possible.* This diligent 
modesty on the part of a man destined to fill the highest office under the 
government was too often absent in many of those appointed to represent 
us abroad at a later time. 


Wee: President Jackson struck the first blow at an already 


* Wharton’s “ Diplomatic Correspondence of the American Revolution.” 
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The Jacksonian period was not the age of the specialist. The 
frontiersman, who was in turn farmer, mechanic, lawyer—doctor even— 
was the national type. An American diplomat, typified by that emi- 
nently picturesque dramatic figure “The Yankee Consul,” became the 
not unsympathetic popular ideal: an official who would waive the 
trivial barriers of precedent to settle all questions by the standard of 
his own state or village, whither it was his ambition to return as quickly 
as possible. But whatever criticism may be made of the haphazard 
diplomacy that too often results from this system and the sneers levelled 
at so-called “ political appointments,” justice must be done to the ster- 
ling worth and usually sound diplomatic judgment of the many graduates 
of our great American school of “ practical politics.” 

Secretary Knox in a recent speech calls attention to the changing 
methods of national and international existence—pointing out that only 
through the permanent adoption of civil service methods in the diplo- 
matic and consular services can America be placed on an equal foot- 
ing with other powers in the field of foreign commercial opportunity. 

At the close of the War of Independence, the restrictions which had 
so long oppressed the Colonial trade were removed, and our commerce 
with foreign nations grew rapidly in importance. Sweden, Denmark, 
and Portugal all negotiated treaties of amity and commerce with the 
newly united States. 

Our trade with France increased yearly, while, contrary to expecta- 
tion, our commerce with the mother-country soon recovered its old 
importance. 

While our entire foreign trade consisted of such commodities 
as wheat, grain, and cotton, articles which all the world sought to 
attract to its market, hostile tariffs and like unfavorable trade con- 
ditions were unheard of. The Yankee produce broker was welcome in 
every port—a condition of affairs that lasted through the long period 
of our internal development. 

It was not until a recent date, conveniently marked by the close 
of the Spanish-American War, that we became, in the full sense of the 
term, a world power, commercially as well as politically. Between the 
years 1896 and 1909, the foreign commerce of the United States increased 
over seventy-eight per cent. With this sudden growth in our foreign 
relations came a doubling and tripling of the routine duties of the State 
Department—the natural channel of communication between the business 
interests of the United States and the governments of rival commercial 
nations. 

About five years ago Congress, in answer to the insistent urging 
of commercial bodies all over the United States, took measures to syste- 
matize our consular and diplomatic services. Secretary Root aptly 
described the working conditions at the State Department as “some- 
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thing in the same condition that a law office in my native village in 
central New York would be in if a big city practice was dumped down 
on it, without any organization to deal with it.” 

In the work of reorganization, many difficulties presented them- 
selves. Besides the selfish interest shown by certain Congressmen in 
retaining control of the rich political patronage offered by many of our 
foreign posts under the old system, grave constitutional difficulties stood 
in the way of adopting a fair “ Merit System ” of promotion. Obviously 
the only means of securing an efficient business administration of the 
Department in Washington and the foreign services lay in the ad- 
vancement of men trained and qualified for the higher posts by previous 
experience in subordinate positions. It was objected, however, that 
to attempt to limit the power of appointment exclusively to the lower 
grades was a violation of the clause of the Constitution which “secures 
to the Executive the exercise of his judgment and will” in the choice 
of his subordinates. 

A bill for the reorganization of the consular service avoiding this 
important constitutional difficulty was finally enacted into law 
and immediately supplemented by an executive order of President 
Roosevelt’s (dated June 27, 1906), which, without abdicating any of the 
prerogatives of the Executive, insured, as far as the consular service was 
concerned, a practical application of the “ Merit System” under the 
following conditions: 

1. Vacancies in the office of consul-general and in the office of consul 
(above certain grades) shall be filled by promotion from the lower grades 
of the consular service, based upon ability and efficiency as shown in the 
service. 

2. Vacancies in lower grades shall be filled: 

(a) By promotion on the basis of ability of consular clerks and of 
vice-consuls, deputy consuls, and consular agents, who shall have been 
appointed to such offices upon examination. 

(b) By new appointments of candidates who have passed a satisfac- 
tory examination for appointment as consul, as hereafter provided. 

This executive order also provided that “the scope and method of 
the examinations shall be determined by a board of examiners, but 
among the subjects shall be included at least one modern language other 
than English; the natural, industrial, and commercial resources and 
the commerce of the United States, especially with reference to the possi- 
bilities of increasing and extending the trade of the United States with 
foreign countries ; political economy ; elements of international, commer- 
cial, and maritime law.” 

So successful were the provisions made during President Roosevelt’s 
administration for the promotions in the consular service that President 
Taft, November 26, 1909, issued a similar executive order extending the 
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same conditions to the diplomatic branch of the foreign service. With 
wise foresight and in order to secure a degree of continuity in the 
administration of the Department of State which would otherwise be 
impossible, Mr. Taft also embodied a clause tending to remove from all 
appointments the political bias heretofore connected with them since 
the days of the Jacksonian régime. 

“In designations for appointment after examination, due regard 
will be had to the rule that, as between candidates of equal merit, 
appointments should be made so as to tend to secure proportional repre- 
sentation of all the States and Territories in the diplomatic service; and 
neither will the political affiliations of the candidates be considered.” 

Before the enactment of the Lodge Bill, it was impossible to transfer 
consular officers from one station to another in the same grade without 
their resignation from the service, subject to reappointment. It there- 
fore frequently happened that a consular officer stationed at one post, 
eminently fitted for service at another and for some reason not success- 
ful at his own, could not be transferred without resorting to con- 
gressional action. Besides mending this intolerable condition of 
affairs, the new bill increased the dignity and responsibility of all the 
higher grades of the service by forbidding consular officers from engaging 
in private business enterprises—almost invariably resulting in detri- 
ment to the official work. The Americanization of the services was also 
insured by forbidding the appointment, except in the lowest grades and 
only in cases of strict necessity, of other than American consular agents. 

Mr. Wilbur J. Carr, the director of the consular service, has described 
some of the advantages derived from the enactment of the Lodge Bill as 
follows: 

“Prior to the passage of the law of April, 1906, our consular service 
consisted of a large number of independent offices scattered over the 
world, responsible directly to the department, but with no other relation 
to one another. Consuls were appointed to those offices, as a rule, 
without regard to age, or knowledge of the language or customs of the 
country, and without an adequate examination to test their fitness for the 
performance of consular work. They usually retained their offices so 
long as their friends in this country retained positions of influence or 
during the period in which the administration was in contro] of the 
political party to which they belonged. They performed the work per- 
taining to their offices according to their own judgment and such control 
and direction as the department was able to exercise through correspond- 
ence. Beyond the publication of their commercial reports, there was 
little incentive for them to be efficient or to conduct their offices in a 
satisfactory and useful manner. The department itself was without the 
means to exercise effective control of the service or to investigate irregu- 
larities and misconduct in it. 
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“Since 1906 the consular service has been conducted on a purely 
non-political basis. Candidates for examination have been designated 
from the North and from the South alike, it being a strict rule never 
to inquire into the political affiliations of any candidate. Since that rule 
was issued, there have been examined three hundred and sixty persons, 
of which one hundred and sixty have passed. Of this number one 
hundred and eleven have been appointed. Thirty-one per cent. of the 
classified posts in the consular service (including the positions of con- 
sular assistants and student interpreters) are to-day filled by men who 
have entered under the provisions of the executive order, the principles 
of which are embodied in the bill (H. R. 31170) now before Congress, 
and they represent thirty-seven States and Territories of the Union. 
Of the men appointed to the grade of consul, thirty-two have been from 
the Northern States and thirty-one from the Southern States.” 

During the first month after appointment new consuls undergo a 
course of instruction in the Department of State, coming in contact with 
and listening to lectures from the men in charge of the various subjects 
with which later they will be called upon to deal. They learn from a 
brief service in the Bureau of Manufactures and the Bureau of Trade 
Relations the interest which our people display in foreign trade, and 
the information they stand in need of. Through similar detail to the 
custom-houses they learn the character of the information which they 
will later on be called upon to furnish, to assist in the proper valuation 
of merchandise imported to this country from their prospective districts. 

It must be remembered that the particular advantages obtained by the 
Lodge Bill are contained in the executive orders supplementing the 
application of this law to the diplomatic and consular service. There 
is now before Congress a bill known as the Lowden Bill, which seeks to 
make permanent, so far as constitutionally possible, the advantages 
obtained by a strict application of the “ Merit System ” to State Depart- 
ment business. While several new measures with this object in view 
have already been presented to Congress, the Lowden Bill is the first 
which does not seek to control the President’s discretion. It is believed, 
therefore, in view of the ends obtained, that future executives will avail 
themselves of the machinery furnished by the bill, and that appoint- 
ments hereafter will continue to be made on the basis of merit. In 
other words, this bill puts into the form of law all that is contained in 
the executive orders previously mentioned, so far as Congress has the 
constitutional power to enact into law such executive orders. 

Representative Lowden’s bill provides “that the Secretary of State 
shall report, from time to time, to the President, along with his recom- 
mendations for promotion or for transfer between the department and 
the foreign service, the names of those secretaries in the diplomatic 
service and the names of those consular officers or department officials 
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or employees who, by reason of efficient service—an accurate record of 
which shall be kept in the Department of State—have demonstrated 
special fitness, and also the names of persons found upon examination 
to have fitness for appointment to the lower grades of the service. 

It then proceeds to classify secretaries of embassy and legation 
according to their grades. (As has been seen, consular officers have 
already been classified by law.) Following the spirit of the Lodge 
Bill, it also provides that examinations shall be held at least once 
annually, and that they shall be conducted without regard to the 
political or other affiliations of any candidate. 

The Lowden Bill, as above outlined, has already been favorably 
reported by the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and its enactment urged 
in the President’s message to Congress. Taken in connection with the 
complete reorganization of the State Department, which has been carried 
out under the present administration, it offers every promise of an 
efficient working plan for the conduct of the government’s foreign affairs. 

Under the new system planned by Secretary Knox and Assistant 
Secretary Wilson, a fundamental change has been made in the organ- 
ization of the State Department to meet the increasing pressure of routine 
business brought about by the ever widening field of our diplomacy. 

A series of politico-geographic divisions covering Latin-American, 
Western-European, Near-Eastern, and Far-Eastern affairs now divides 
the work of studying the various political and commercial questions 
falling within their respective provinces. 

To supplement these, a Division of Information has also been created 
and placed in charge of an experienced newspaper man. One of its most 
important duties is to examine the foreign press as reflecting foreign 
public opinion upon questions in which the United States is concerned. 
This is but a further recognition of one of the principal functions of the 
modern diplomatic and consular officer—that of a trained news-gatherer. 

The scope of the important “ Bureau of Trade Relations ” (established 
like the nucleus of the “ Division System” during the administration 
of Secretary Root) has also been enlarged to cover all matters dealing 
with the study and investigation of our tariff relations. 

The organization of the State Department is now patterned on the 
same practical and unostentatious lines as any other thoroughly “ going ” 
American business concern. It is now proposed to extend the same 
spirit of efficiency to the “branch offices” maintained in the form of 
embassies and legations in the capitals of foreign nations the world over. 

It would be hard to imagine a system more undemocratic and falsely 
American than the present arrangements for the housing of our Govern- 
ment’s representatives abroad. The practical result of our desire for 
“ American simplicity ” is that only very rich men can accept the post 
of ambassador, and only men of some private fortune can expect to 
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maintain the standard of national dignity set by their colleagues at the 
larger legations and consular posts. The pay of a secretary of embassy 
or legation is even more disproportionate to the expenses to which he is 
inevitably put. 

The real problem of securing suitable quarters for our embassies 
and legations has been only partially solved by the provision of the new 
“Embassy and Legation Bill,” enacted during the last session of 
Congress. 

It must be remembered that, aside from the question of housing our 
representatives with befitting dignity, foreign nations have good grounds 
to expect a return of international courtesies in some degree equivalent 
to those they extend to us through their representatives in Washington. 

In this connection, it is not pleasant to consider that several South 
American Republics now maintain legation premises in Washington at 
rents varying from two to four times the amount allowed our own repre- 
sentatives in their respective capitals. There is an urgent need for some 
more definite policy tending to obtain for our representatives abroad 
a more equal position in this respect. 

Whatever criticisms may be levelled at our native architecture, in 
many of the home-making arts we stand preéminent. Why not make of 
every embassy and legation a permanent model of the structural appliance 
and comforts familiar to almost every American household ? 

A building of American materials—erected whenever practical by 
American workmen—would surely be a more suitable residence for an 
American representative than the often comfortless and unsanitary 
“ palaces ” in which so many of our “ millionaire Ambassadors” have 
been forced to seek a refuge, if not a home. 

Secretary Knox has already advanced this idea in his recent address 
before the Civic Federation, favoring a more fitting and American type 
of building in which to house our consuls and diplomats. “There 
would be stamped upon every foreign capital a typically American 
structure as a permanent expression of American nationalism.” 

It now remains to enlist Congressional interest in behalf of the 
scheme, and especially to appeal to the proper national pride of the 
ever-increasing number of Americans who for business or pleasure travel, 
or expect to travel, under the protection of their flag in foreign lands. 
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THE STORY OF DONACHA 
LAIDIR 


By Seumas MacManus 


Author of ‘*A Lad of the O’Friels,’’ ‘* Donegal Fairy Stories,’’ etc. 


It’s why Donacha was called Laidir, by reason that he was such 

a great, powerful fellow, out and out, who could do any mortal 
thing in the way of strength. It’s known to the world how he lifted, 
body and bones, Edlie Quinn’s pony and cart out of the hole of the 
Peiste at Frank Friel’s mearin-—where Edlie in the dark had druv 
it—and laid it down in the centre of the road as nate and aisy as if 
*t was a mouse an’ a match-box. 

But Donacha, to his misfortune, was a wild, reckless sort of fellow, 
too fond of drink, and over-fond of cock-fighting, gaming, and sport- 
ing of all varieties. He had the kindliest heart in the world, and the 
gentlest, an’ was no man’s enemy exceptin’ his own. He had a bit of 
a farm that, had he been an ordinary man, might well have kept him 
in aise, comfort, and dacency; but as things went—between sporting 
and spending every penny he could rap and run, and puttin’ in one day 
on his farm and two off it—’t was the mystery of the world how he 
made ends meet at all, at all. People said it would be a marcy from 
God if a good woman married Donacha, and settled him down. A 
good woman, inagh/ The indifferent one who ’d take him expectin’ a 
bargain ’ud be broken. 

Indeed, he showed little leanin’ for the women whatsoever; and, 
atween his gamin’ and his sportin’, had small time for them—till he 
come to be five-and-twenty years of age, or thereabouts. All of a 
suddent, then—he always did things of a suddent anyhow—when, one 
night, he met little Bride Toner at a christenin’ in Shemishin McHugh’s 
of Alt Loe, he took a great fancy for her, to the surprise of the world. 
Bride was niece to Father La’rence, and lived with him, and of course 
did n’t go about much, like the other girls of the parish, which was 
why Donacha had never the opportunity of meeting her intimately 
before. She was a winsome, brown-haired, brown-eyed Cailin, well 
brought up, and good and kind-hearted moreover; no great depth, 
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maybe, but sincere and well-intentioned so far as her wit went. No 
one could deny that. It was the wonder of the world that a girl like 
Bride was the one who’d take Donacha’s fancy. And the wonder grew 
all the greater when people found he was so dead in earnest that he 
actually begun to give up his ramblin’, and his runnin’, and his drinkin’, 
and his gamin’, and devoted himself to the priest’s niece as if he was 
a simple-hearted child tied to her apron-strings, instead of reckless, big 
Donacha Laidir. 

Bride herself was half amused at first to find this wild, big, reckless 
fellow take such sudden fancy for her, and she thought of course it 
was sure to go as sudden as it come. But she found her mistake. Then 
she begun to be very proud of having Donacha at her feet, and next to 
grow fond of him, as one by one she discovered the good qualities that 
hid themselves under the rough outside he showed the world. 

Afore long she believed she must railly be in love with him. It 
flattered her, any way, the wonderful reformation she was working on 
this wild man. From the night she first met him, a deor of liquor 
did n’t cross his lips, and a child might lead him by a yard of sewing- 
cotton, so mild was he become. 

Father La’rence used for to be a hard man again’ Donacha; and 
when at first he found him comin’ after his niece, there was no holdin’ 
or tyin’ of him. He met Donacha, and let him feel the weight of his 
tongue, tellin’ him for the hundredth time how worthless he was, and 
unfit for any girl’s respect, let alone her trust and her love. And ’t was 
well it was n’t the weight of his stick he gave him! But if he banged 
Donacha nineteen times a day, *t was all he’d have for it. Abuse run 
off him like water from a duck’s back. Without reply, he listened to 
everything Father La’rence had to say, and took all insults as com- 
pliments—and come after Bride more eager than before. Father 
La’rence did n’t say much to Bride. He wasn’t the man to coerce any 
girl’s feelings, but, as in duty bound, he put her on her guard against 
the worthless character she was dealin’ with, leavin’ it to her own good 
sense to keep him at arm’s length. 

“Uncle,” she said back to him, “there is such a thing as change 
and amendment for even the worst of us in this world.” 

“There is,” says Father La’rence, “and Donacha Laidir may 
change, too—when the devil takes a love for holy water.” 

Behold ye! Even Father La’rence soon altered his opinion; for 
there was a rare genuine change comin’ over Donacha, without doubt. 
Less and less Father La’rence disliked him, and in short time more 
and more he begun for to admire him ; and without saying anything to 
his niece pro or con on the subject, he got to think in his own heart 
that a woman’s instinct was, after all, a surer thing even than a priest’s. 
He was never strong on confessing himself in the wrong, was Father 
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La’rence, but within his own heart he had to consent that he made a 
mortal mistake as regards Donacha; and this time of all times delighted 
he was to discover himself mistaken. Though he kept out of the way 
now when Donacha come courtin’ Bride, he was pleased in his heart 
to see him there; an’, week by week, lookin’ neater and trigger, and 
more like the fine fellow God meant him for to be. 

Only, people somehow thought Bride would been better matched 
if she got some one more refined than poor Donacha was—and some 
one, too, with more money and means. She was never built for a 
struggle with the world, and it’s in handigrips with work and worry 
she ’d ever be if she went to live and dhrag up a family on Donacha’s 
farm. They wondered Father La’rence did n’t raise objections on this 
score; but the priest looked deeper than most people, an’ with him a 
man reckoned for more than either money or means. Moreover, as 
he liked his own will, and always took it in what concerned himself, he 
believed in giving other people theirs in what concerned them; and he 
would n’t interfere with his niece, aye or no. 

Donacha himself, though, wasn’t so lost in love that he could n’t 
see plain enough he had n’t the fittin’ way for keepin’ a girl like Bride; 
and before he ’d make her his wife he resolved, like the manly fellow 
he was, to strike out and win a better way for himself. With Bride’s 
approval and Father La’rence’s blissin’, he left home and pushed for the 
goold-diggin’s in the Rockies, where there was a first cousin of his own, 
Murray McLoughlin of Doorish, a foreman, and fast growin’ wealthy. 
He proposed to be five years gone; and when some one, hearing this, 
remarked to him, “Then, Donacha, if you can so easy make up your 
mind to part with Bride for five years, you’re hardly as sore in love 
as we thought you.” This remark took a start out of Donacha, and 
made him look hard in the face of Johnny Lowery, who said it. But 
he closed his lips tight next minute and walked away, sayin’ not a 
word. Of late Donacha had got uncommon hard to understand, any 
way. 

Poor Bride was sorry indeed at his goin’, and she cried for the 
length of a day after; for she had grown to look up to him as the grandest 
fellow in the world, and ’t was hard indeed to feel that she ’d have to 
' be five long years without seeing him, or feelin’ the comfort of his 
presence. They corresponded close and constant, and it was a joy to 
Donacha in letter after letter to be able to tell Bride how fast he was 
comin’ on, and the fine pay he was earnin’, and the money he was 
beginnin’ to pile up, every dollar of which was for her ease and comfort. 
For close on four years things went so, and then when both of them 
were beginning to count the time by months till they’d meet again, 
did n’t there come into the parish a young Doctor, a brave enough lad, 
and with a good bit of dash about him that none of the country boys 
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had. And as he was settlin’ down, he needed a wife, so he looked 
round among the likely young lasses—and who of them all was more 
likely than winsome little Bride Toner? Anyhow, none of them all 
was more fittin’ by birth and breedin’ to be wife to a gentleman. He 
begun makin’ fun with Bride, and she, for her part—for she was never 
no ways stiff or stuck up—took it in good enough part, and wasn’t 
offended by his fun—knowing well it was fun only. Day by day Bride 
saw more and more of him, and when he discovered, for certain, the 
sensible girl she was, the fun turned more serious. Bride very well 
felt she might be intimate with him, without harm, as a good friend. 
Consequently, as good friends they went on, till one day he discovered 
he was in real, deep, and downright love with Bride, and she had grown 
to like Doctor McCarthy far more than she meant to; and had to 
acknowledge to herself that it was a different and deeper kind of love 
from what she had given to Donacha Laidir, whom, after all, she 
had n’t so much loved as admired. She now saw well that, of course, 
this young Doctor, cultivated, educated, and refined, was far more a fit 
companion for her than had been poor, rough, well-intentioned Donacha. 
It was n’t herself alone saw it; parish and barony said it was so, the 
first time ever they observed them together; and *t was often they ’d 
advised her the pity it was she’d throw herself away upon Donacha, 
who, though he was good as gold, was n’t still her mate. 

But little Bride was too good and too true-hearted a girl to be 
turned lightly, or to throw over Donacha of her own free will. She 
consulted Father La’rence, and told him how the case stood; and he 
was gruff and short with her, and told her he had no say whatsoever 
in the matter. Young McCarthy pressed Bride sore to consent to be 
his wife. He was such a handsome and gay young fellow that few 
and rare the girls would be who’d meet him with a refusal. But 
Bride’s true-heartedness was beyond ordinary. So she refused him. 
She said that much as she thought of him—and she did n’t let herself 
tell‘how much—she would hold out no hope to him so long as Donacha 
Laidir lived and expected her to fulfil her promise. Doctor McCarthy, 
who swore, and believed, that he would n’t live if he had n’t Bride for 
his wife, wrote off privately to Montana to Donacha Laidir without 
delay, layin’ the case before him, and appealin’ to him, for God’s sake, 
to free the girl. Bride was dumfounded when she got a letter from 
Donacha, sayin’ that as soon as he got rid of some claims he owned, 
and had in due time been expectin’ big things from, and squared 
matters there, he’d be home to hear from her own lips how things 
stood. 

And within a month after, home he was, a far finer and abler 
fellow even than when he departed; and, takin’ the Doctor .with him, 
he went direct to Bride, and put it to her straight: “Bride, as God 
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is lookin’ down at the three of us here, tell me the naked truth as to 
your feelin’s towar’st this gentleman. Don’t hesitate,” says he, “ with 
fear of hurtin’ me—for you ’ll not hurt me. Whatever is best for you, 
and will give you most happiness, it is that will please me, too—no 
matter how much it may seem to you otherwise. Bride,” he said, 
“speak your heart without fear.” 

Bride’s eyes they filled with tears, and she wept for a good while; 
and both Donacha and the young Doctor suffered sore sittin’ by her, 
an’ seein’ her in distress. “Speak your heart, poor Bride, speak your 
heart,” Donacha said, when Bride was become easier again. Then 
she took both of Donacha’s hands in hers, and through tears she said, 
“Donacha, what will you think of me or say to me when I tell you 
that it seems to me now, I never rightly gave you my love, but that 
with all my heart I feel I love Doctor McCarthy?” 

She looked into Donacha’s eyes and waited for an answer. 

For a minute Donacha did n’t speak; but no one seen any change 
comin’ in his countenance. Then he said at last, “ What will I think 
of ye, and what will I say to ye, is it, Bride?” He took hold of her 
hands and pressed them between his. “Ill think,” says he, “that 
you ’re the brave, truthful girl I ever took you to be. And I ’Il say 
to you two things: In the first place, that I think you have chosen 
the man best suited to you, and best fitted for makin’ you happy; and 
in the second place, I ’ll say to you, May God and His Blessed Mother 
prosper you in your choice, and make ever happy you and him you ’ve 
chosen. That’s what I’ll say to ye.” 

Bride’s head dropped on his hands, where he held hers, and she 
cried till her whole body shook. 

“ Bride,” says Donacha, says he, bending his head over hers, “ seein’ 
you loved this man, it was honorable and noble of you, and sacrificin’, 
too, that you refused to consent to him so long as you ever thought I 
had claim on you. I now, in the presence of Doctor McCarthy, readily 
and of my choice and free-will, resign it. From this minute you ’re as 
free as the wind of Ard-na-wark.” 

“Donacha,” says Bride, says she, laying her arms on his shoulders, 
“you ’re the noblest fellow ever lived, an’ I never, never, can be half 
thankful enough to you.” 

“ Bride,” says Donacha, “if you ever mention that word again, 
you "ll mortally offend me.” 

“But it was so kind of you, Donacha,” she says, “to come so far 
just to set me free; and believe me, Donacha, I ’d never, never, have 
taken David McCarthy if I had n’t got your free and full consent to it.” 

“Free and full it is, Bride,” Donacha said, putting his two hands 
on her shoulders, and meaning to look into her eyes for to convince her. 
But he did n’t look into them one full second till he let his eyes drop 
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to the ground again. “ Free and full it is, Bride, and if you have 
any doubt in your mind, I’m prepared to swear it.” 

“I’m glad of it,” says Bride, “for, otherwise, I’d never forgive 
myself the longest day ever I1’d live—and never know one hour’s 
married happiness.” 

At the foolishness of the idea, Donacha laughed one of the ringin’ 
laughs that used to be his, in the old rollickin’ days, before his path 
fell in with hers, changin’ him. And Bride was comforted in her 
heart and soul by this laugh. 

Well and good. The marriage day between Bride and David 
McCarthy was arranged, and when Bride asked Donacha Laidir to stop 
for it, he gave his consent with a readiness and a heartiness that doubly 
delighted her, and made her confess again and again that another like 
him was n’t on the earth. He said he would surely stop for the weddin’ 
anyhow ; and, indeed, the chances were, maybe he would n’t return to 
America any more—for which Bride commended him, and said she 
believed he was very wise. 

When the wedding day was in it, Donacha Laidir was the gayest 
man there. Every one remarked he was the Donacha of old days come 
again—light-hearted, rollicking, devil-may-care, and the world no woe 
to him. He consented, at Bride’s pressin’ request, to take charge of 
the festivities ; for when she found he was again the same gay Donacha 
as of old, she knew there was no man there better fitted for puttin’ 
all guests at their ease, and making them as joyous as they should be 
on such an occasion—making them feel as near as could be a taste of 
the great joy and happiness she felt herself at being united to the man 
of her love. 

Them at the weddin’ said that America had done Donacha all the 
good in the world, for it gave him again the spirits they had thought 
gone from him forever. He enchanted them all; he sung the merriest 
songs; he danced the liveliest break-downs; he chaffed the most; he 
laughed the loudest, and had a crack and a joke with every girl in the 
eompany. He sent the drink round; he brought out of every one the 
best that was in them, for the company’s entertainment, and he made 
the house hum with happiness, merriment, and delight. Every one 
agreed there never was such a Donacha Laidir before—nearly every 
one, at least. It’s true that a couple of girls there, who had been 
good friends and well-wishers of Donacha’s, and used to admire him 
very much, and who’d been glad when he fell in love with Bride and 
reformed—these few girls were disgusted; for it seems they were the 
sort of simple-hearted ones who thought that all love affairs should 
run as they do in story-books, and believed Donacha, when he had 
lost the girl he set his heart on, should have moped in a corner, or 
died of a broken heart, or something equally ridiculous; and very 
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plainly they showed him their disgust; but he only bantered and bad- 
gered them till they felt fit to tear him. 

It was obsarved, too, that Donacha must have learned to like liquor 
again while in the States; for, from time to time, over the night, he 
took many’s the little sup—but nothing, of course, to harm—just 
what freed his tongue and sharpened his wits. If there was anything 
could have added to the delight this night of poor good-hearted Bride, 
it was to see Donacha Laidir so happy-hearted ; and that, she acknowl- 
edged to herself, she surely did see. 

“Donacha,” she said to him, catching him by the arm with both 
her hands and looking up into his face, “your gayness rejoices me 
more than I can tell you.” 

And Donacha said, with feelin’ in his voice, “I’m glad of it, Bride, 
heartily glad of it.” And then he added in his lightest, airiest, “ An’ 
for why should n’t I be gay, Bride?” and laughed out a loud-ringin’ 
laugh. 

No, Donacha Laidir didn’t go back to America; though he had 
left a fine post there which was kept awaitin’ him for long enough; 
and though he had left some of his own affairs—indeed, important 
affairs, too—unsettled. He remained at home, and very fast fell into 
his old ways again—the ways he had pursued before that fateful night 
that he met Bride Toner at the christenin’. His old ways, only maybe 
he went farther in them—as people soon begun for to remark. Unfor- 
tunately, he took to gamin’ again, and sportin’, and lettin’ his little 
farm get overrun with weeds; while he followed fairs and sprees, 
weddings, wakes, and dances in all arts and parts. He become a 
poacher, too, and turned his hand, furthermore, to poteen-making. 
Before people well knew, the poor fellow was again takin’ more dhrink 
than was good for him. The old Donacha, in short, he was, only 
Donacha so much older and so much worse ; and wise people got shakin’ 
their heads over him, and remindin’ one another of Father La’rence’s 
first prophecy regarding him. Even Bride, the Doctor’s wife, come 
to pity him, and shake her head over him; and there was none in the 
parish sorrier than she to find Donacha once again makin’ such ill 
turn-out. Only, of course, it was comfortin’ to her to reflect that, as 
people pointed out, it wasn’t her fault anyhow, for she had done a 
woman’s part by him, an’ set him straight, and kept him straight for 
years, if he had only the manliness to remain so. But as she said 
with a sigh, “ It must ’a’ been God’s will.” 

To give the divil his due, it must be said that in all Donacha’s 
dissipation he had a little shame left; for he kept himself out of sight 
of the woman who’d taken the big trouble of reformin’ him once— 
and he’d now sooner go twelve miles round than come under her eye. 
If it was comin’ along the road he was, night or day, rollin’ one of his 
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rollickin’ songs out of him—which was noways uncommon with him 
hours after midnight—and beheld Bride comin’ the way, he’d bolt 
for the hills like a hare with the hound at its heels, sooner than face 
her. ’T was God’s mercy he was-n’t completely lost to sense of shame. 
For Bride herself, I’m sorry to say, her life was n’t all a June day. 
When he was proved out for it, the Doctor was n’t what she deserved ; 
his love did n’t keep at white heat—as you might expect. He had 
always been fond of drink—more or less on the quiet. He did not 
improve after his marriage, only what he got worse; and many a time 
she was made to lament the day she met him. Even the neighbors 
went so far as to say that, bad as Donacha had turned out, she might n’t 
have been very much worse off with him than she actually was with 
McCarthy. Poor woman, she made a brave show to make believe she 
was happy as the day was long with the pick and paragon of husbands! 
And, simple-hearted creature, she thought the world was blind of both 
eyes. 
But that was n’t all. When the Doctor had the drink on him he 
was a mortal fearsomeless fellow entirely, and as he always drove a 
mettlesome animal, and loved to lash him to fury when he was in this 
mood, people prophesied that the animal would yet work his destruction. 
So for three years Bride lived with this cloud, too, over her. At last 
things come to a head sadly. Bride and the Doctor had gone off on a 
Sunday mornin’ for to spend the day with a Doctor and his wife at 
Cloon-na-marra, ten Irish miles away. McCarthy had faithfully 
promised Bride not to taste liquor that day. He meant to keep his 
promise—and did keep it till he was just leavin’ Cloon-na-marra. 
Then he broke it without Bride’s knowing. Any way, he took enough 
whisky to raise the devil of mischief in him, and this Bride only found 
out when they were well away, and it was too late to repent. It was 
nigh on midnight when they had left Cloon-na-marra, and I suppose 
’t was well after one in the mornin’ the time they were nearin’ the 
Currach brae, a mile from their own home. The Doctor had been 
drivin’ all the time like the fury, puttin’ poor Bride in a fearsome 
state. Now, nearin’ the Currach brae, and knowin’ the awful] danger 
of the bend below, where the road runs plump to the brink of a quarry 
that ’ud dizzy your brain to look down, and turns at a sharp angle 
along the edge of the precipice, Bride entreated the Doctor to slow 
down the brae. But the divil was in the fellow just now, and she took 
the right means of making him do the bad thing. A hard laugh 
he let out of him, touched the horses with the whip, and away with a 
dash for the brae. Just afore they came on it, the moon shone out 
sudden, showin’ somethin’ white by the wayside, at which the animal 
shied, and by the very narrowest shave missed upsetting the pair of 
them, with the trap, over the hedges. But the horse got past with a 
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bound, and then away with him like forty, pitching the Doctor’s 
control to the deuce, and puttin’ a shiver into even the Doctw:z’s soul. 
Down the long brae he tore like red lightning. The trap seemed some- 
times on the road, and more times in the air; and it swiped so from 
side to side that if Bride had n’t held on like grim death with both 
hands, she ’d ’a’ been dashed out and her neck broken afore ever she 
reached the spink. When, away below, the bend of the road and brink 
of the quarry come in sight, she, poor thing, gave one despairful 
scream, for she knew too well the animal never could turn that corner 
and carry them round it, livin’. She was lookin’ into her last hour. 
Faith, McCarthy, small wonder, was sobered. He caught her by the 
arm, and he says, “ Bride, don’t fear.” But he had his teeth set, for, 
to his credit, he meant to meet his death with bravery. The horse’s 
dash got madder and madder, the nearer he come to destruction. 

A rollickin’ song risin’ on the air they now heard, and the next 
minute a man came swingin’ round the bend, and he bawlin’ a song at 
the top of his voice. McCarthy had enough humanity in him to screech 
on this man for to clear the way and save himself. The fellow come to 
a sudden standstill ; the bright moon shone on his face; it was Donacha 
Laidir. They knew him; he knew them: all in an instant. And in 
the self-same instant, Donacha seen what was happenin’, and what was 
goin’ to happen. The Doctor hurled an oath at him. Donacha gave 
just one hasty glance behind him to measure how near death they 
were. Then he took half-a-step to one side, and waited, like a wildcat 
on the pounce. He sprung at the animal’s head as it thundered past. 
A madman would hardly have ventured so foolhardy a feat. The horse 
was on top of him, but Donacha had a grip of the reins, and he held 
to them with the animal’s hooves ploughin’ through him. The horse 
was on the crown of his head next minute; the trap was in match- 
wood ; and Bride and the Doctor were sprawlin’, senseless, within arm’s 
length of the precipice. Donacha was thankin’ God from where he was 
pinned beneath the horse. 

To make a long story short, Donacha was carried home that mornin’ 
to die. Father La’rence it was who came to confess him and give him 
the last rites. And, in troth, it’s sore the poor old man felt for him— 
all the sorer because from the time Bride reformed the fellow he had 
been wishful to think well of Donacha—while Donacha’s own self put 
it out of his power to think otherwise than ill, and very ill, indeed. 
To explain away the black looks he had treated him to during the past 
three years, he made to Donacha a clean breast of his disgust. 
“ Donacha,” he said, “I had got a mighty opinion of you; but on the 
day you so light-heartedly gave up Bride, my heart—God forgive me !— 
turned again’ you. That’s God’s truth. An’ you didn’t go the way 
of winnin’ back favor in my eyes when you fell again into the same 
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old, reckless, careless, sportin’ ways of the old Donacha that I had 
hoped was forever dead.” 

Poor Donacha hearkened to this sore reproach as meek as became a 
man merely gettin’ his deserts. . 

“Donacha,” said Father La’rence, “I seen you had no heart. 
That ’s what killed me out and out.” And the old priest shook his 
head. “Is it any wonder, then, that I should have been tempted to 
give you the hard look and the black look?” 

“Tt wasn’t any wonder whatsomever, Father,” says poor Donacha, 
says he, in a pitiful voice. 

“And you forgive me, Donacha, don’t you?” 

“Forgive ye? Ah,” says Donacha, says he, “Father La’rence, 
don’t kill me outright. No, but say that you forgive me—-pitiful 
rascal that I’ve been. It’s many’s the long heartache I ’ve given ye, 
that I know.” 

“Don’t say it, Donacha,” says the priest, says he. “ Don’t say it.” 
He put his hand gently on Donacha’s head, and Donacha had ease. 
Then both of them were silent. 

Donacha lingered on for some days; and on his last night he sent 
for Father La’rence. When the priest came, Donacha asked for the 
room to be cleared. All present went out, an’ Father La’rence closed 
the door, and then inquired of the poor fellow if it was anything was 
on his mind or troublin’ his conscience. 

“Yes, Father,” says Donacha, “it’s something that ’s on my mind, 
that I’ve been strugglin’ not to tell you.” 

“Oh, my poor fellow, for why should you do so?” says the priest 
in alarm. 

“Sit down, Father La’rence,” says Donacha, “close to me head 
here, and listen to what I have to say. I feared to leave the world, 
an’ to leave you believin’ that I was the heartless man out and out you 
think me to be. Promise,” says Donacha, says he, “that you’ll be as 
close as the grave with what I’m goin’ to tell you?” 

“T surely promise you, Donacha,” says the priest, says he, very 
anxious, and leaning over near to him, for Donacha’s voice was very 
weak entirely now. 

“Well, Father,” says he, “it seemed to you, and it seemed to Bride 
and to all the world, that it was light-heartedly I resigned her, when 
I came back from America; and it seemed to you and to Bride and to 
all the world that it was a contemptible, heartless, devil-may-care 
fellow I was from that time forward. Leavin’ the world, I’m glad 
indeed to know, even from your lips, that I made Bride believe this. 
She’s the happier for thinkin’ so; and I’m the happier for thinkin’ 
that I saved her another woe. I acted like a scoundrel, maybe, Father, 
but I—I—I did n’t feel one. Father La’rence—let me—listen, Father 
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—let me tell ye—put down your ear, Father La’rence—that I’m now 
dyin’—not of a hurt—but of a—a—Father—of a—broken heart! ” 


Bride and her husband came to Donacha’s wake, and she had hand- 
fuls of beautiful wild flowers that she’d spent a whole day pickin’; 
and she laid them on Donacha’s breast, and she prayed long by his 
bedside, and she said he was one of the finest fellows she ever knew. 
And the Doctor said it was surely so. “If he’d only minded himself,” 
Bride feelingly remarked to the neighbors, “and had a little more 
self-respect, he could easily have been one of the most respected and 
looked-up-to men in the countryside.” The Doctor he agreed with 
her, and so did every one. 

When the last sod was turned upon Donacha, the last prayer said, 
they confessed one to another, before turning away from his grave, 
that he wasn’t a bad fellow, and the only harm he ever done was to 
himself. 

Father La’rence remained looking down at his grave after the rest 
left; and as he was about to turn away he only shook his head, and 
said, “ Well, God rest you, Donacha Laidir! You were a man.” 


DISINTERESTED FRIENDSHIP 
A FABLE 


By Bell 


YOUNG Lady who had written divers Verses was asked by three- 
score and seven of her Relatives and Friends why she did not 
give her Compositions to the World ‘in a nice little book; for 

(said the threescore and seven of her Relatives and Friends) her Poems 
were quite the prettiest and sweetest Things they had ever read. The 
young Lady blushed and shook her Head, but secretly considered the 
Suggestion ; and in course of time she found a Publisher who was will- 
ing to accept the Contents of her Portfolio and Purse. The nice 
little Book shortly appeared and was given to the World. Unfortun- 
ately, two of the young Lady’s Friends had died in the interval, so 
that the Book did not sell so freely as it might have done had they 
lived. Within a Year nine Copies were sold. 

Moral.—Kind, encouraging, friendly Words need not cost us Any- 
thing. 


A PLEASANT AFTERNOON 
WITH MRS. MARSH 


By Augusta Kortrecht 


hotel. Mrs. Marsh, dressed in extreme of fashion, stands before 
the mirror, adjusting a ribbon in her hair, while a French nurse 
struggles to finish the toilet of a little girl of four. 


Geet Bedroom overlooking small private balcony in summer 


Not another caramel to-day, Allison. I’m in earnest this time. 
But it’s really your fault, Céleste, if she cries about it. You don’t 
make the least effort to adapt yourself to the child’s sensitive tempera- 
ment. The lightest disagreeable touch on the harmony of her nerves—— 
I would n’t bite Céleste, precious. Please don’t when mamére begs you! 
Why, she could n’t hurt you even if she did bite—a tiny baby like Allie! 
If you want to be a maid in this country, you will have to get used 
to worse than that. Suppose you had Percival Jenkins hitch you to his 
go-cart and drive you by the hair? Well, I can’t help it. Americans 
don’t invite foreign immigration, any way, and the President is quite 
set on stopping it, or it’s the other way about and he wants the laws 
easier to let the Chinese in. Mr. Marsh explained it to me just lately, 
so I know. You ought to have thought that over before you came, 
unless you are able to bear pain. . . . Now, Allison, please don’t! Don’t 
put your mouth anywhere near Céleste. Take a caramel instead. Any- 
thing for peace. Never insist on speaking French when she’s feeling 
badly. I have told you before, and you should realize by this time that 
I mean exactly what I say. Only one caramel. There, there, don’t 
ery, then. One in each hand, of course. Call them s’ippers, Céleste, if 
she doesn’t like pantoufles. Not naughty old pantoufles, no. There, 
Céleste, you ’ve gone and spoiled the whole thing again. Saying s’il 
vous plait, of course. Her father told her United States was good 
enough for him, and, with that touch of malaria, I should think you ’d 
be glad to do anything to please the poor little thing. When I was 
a little girl I could kick my governess as hard as ever I liked, and 
everybody stopped in the street to ask whose child I was, but human 
nature has changed for the worse since then. Nurses don’t love babies 
any more. Their heads are too full of puffs and harem skirts and 
chauffeurs and joy-rides. Please don’t say chapeau to her over and 
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over like that. Study her little face and act accordingly. ‘The very 
sound of French seems to bring out the worst in her nature to-day. 
‘I'ry to speak English. Never mind, you must try it any way. Yes, 
1 did advertise for a bonne who knew only French, but 1 had forgotten 
for the moment how nasal it was. I couldn’t foresee that Allison 
would have malaria and take a dislike to the sound. ‘This is her bad 
day, and my afternoon 1s filled with important matters, so you posi- 
tively must see that she gets nothing to eat. Simply don’t give it to 
her, that’s how. She certainly can’t take the caramel box from you by 
force. Darling, mamére has asked you not to bite. But there is no 
excuse for your screaming, Céleste. They will hear you on the lawn 
outside. That red spot? it’s a mosquito bite, for 1 remember distinctly 
seeing it on your hand last night. Allie could n’t if she tried. It’s a 
way she has of playing, and you ought to feel delighted to think she 
loves you, for she never plays like that with strangers. There were 
twelve caramels in the top layer half an hour ago, and now there are 
only seven! ‘Two she had, two! Perhaps I did eat one myself, but 
that leaves——- What is that stuck inside her sash? Well, of all the 
cunning things to do! She hid them! To think of a sense of humor 
at the age of four! You get the table ready on the balcony, Céleste; 
yes, bridge, of course; what else is there to do? Unnecessary questions 
madden me. Come, Allie, give mamére the caramels. Look, you put 
them back in the box with your ownsie-donsie little finners. Baby 
must n’t eat any more to-day because the nassy doctor—— No, Allison, 
no. In the bor/ When I speak seriously—— Well, I can’t fight a 
great girl like you. This is the only decent dress—— Hush, Allison, 
hush! Take the candy! Take the box! Only, don’t come to me when 
you have a pain! The view is lovely from that window. They brought 
Ned here on a pillow thirty years ago—— Yes, Allie, yes. Ned’s 
your daddy. You know he’s your daddy, don’t you? I always answer 
her questions, Céleste, as courteously as I would any lady’s, because it ’s 
the only way to teach good manners. Yes, I tell you, daddy, daddy, 
daddy—on a pillow. Now, shut up! Allison Marsh, I won’t have you 
bite me! That hurts! You are the living image of your father’s sister 
when you grin like that! Take her, Céleste, take her, please! Don’t 
stop to coax! She’s only a baby. No, I didn’t slap her, and you shall 
not say I did. It was only that she took me by surprise, and I gave a 
nervous jump. Carry her down to the lawn, and don’t forget her 
curtsey and her French if anybody speaks to her—anybody nice, I mean. 
Oh, there’s a knock! The first one oi those old——- Do come in, Miss 
Mayhew. No, indeed, you’re not too early. You brain-women never 
give much credit to butterflies like me, but I was hoping you’d come 
first so we might talk a while of the realities of life. It must be fascinat- 
ing to write books. Yes, Allison is going out. Say bon jour to Miss 
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Mayhew, precious. Miss Mayhew will cry; she doesn’t love naughty 
little girls. Oh, no, I don’t think it could have been hello. A week 
ago when we came up the mountain Allison positively did not know a 
single word of English. I was determined she should learn French first, 
but Céleste has let her play with Percival Jenkins until—— No, no, 
dearie, don’t sing “ Kelly” now. Why don’t you coax her out, Céleste? 
Do tell me about your latest book, Miss Mayhew. You can’t imagine 
how interested I am in all those artistic things like vivisection and 
Oriental religions and new thought of every kind. It’s a book on the 
question of suffrage for women? ‘That is precisely the line I mean. 
Everything is advancement nowadays, and whether divorce is really good 
taste or not, and airships. Do you know the difference between an 
aeroplane and a biplane? I’m ashamed to say I don’t, even after Mr. 
Marsh took me to the meet and showed me exactly. Our other bridge 
hands are coming over from Eagle Mountain. Mrs. Hamlin Currier— 
she’s separated, but not for good; they ’re taking each other back in 
September—and Eva Ellison. She’s the younger sister, who went to 
the masquerade as a little boy in socks, without long stockings over 
her—— By the way, before they come and spoil our nice téte-a-téte— 
Ned said an awfully nice thing about you the other day—Mr. Marsh, 
yes. He told all the men at the club there was some class to a hotel with 
a real authoress in it. It means a good deal, coming from Ned, because 
he’s not much on women unless they ’re terribly young and dressed just 
right. Now, don’t blush. He really admires you or he never would have 
said it. Good afternoon, Mrs. Currier. How do you do, Miss Ellison? 
You don’t mind passing through the bedroom, do you? We will play 
on the balcony. Miss Mayhew and I have had the most uplifting little 
talk about Oriental religions. Mrs. Currier is my partner, and if you 
don’t mind I will sit so I can see my baby on the lawn below. Yes, 
that is Allison. Oh, I’m glad you think she’s pretty. You were 
noticing her as you came up? No, not the one in pink. My own mother 
always said pure white for girls untii—— I do play the heart con- 
vention. I always have. But I didn’t hear you double without. I 
thought they doubled. Any way, I led my best diamond, and it took 
the trick. Whenever I hear “pray do” I think of how Allison says 
“now I lay me.” It’s shocking, and of course I never let her breathe 
such a thing, but sometimes her father sets her off—— Oh, but I beg 
your pardon, I did n’t say I discarded from weakness. I do discard that 
way, but I never said you could count on it. I will speak to Allie while 
I’m dummy. Oh, I’m sorry I stepped on your dress, Miss Mayhew. 
With that long suit in your hand, I pity my poor partner. Look up, 
Allison, look up here to mamére. I’m going to throw down the box of 
caramels, Céleste, and you must see that she gives all the other children 
some. No, no, dearie. One to Percival, like a little lady. Not the one 
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out of your mouth, precious. You mustn’t grab it, Percival Jenkins! 
She is trying her best to give it to you, and you are a great big boy. 
Do watch, Céleste. Bring her up here, bring her in at once. I’m sorry 
if I really bumped you, Mrs. Currier, but Allison is hurt—— He has 
bitten her! The young mad dog! Bring her right out to the balcony, 
Céleste. Get the peroxide and the absorbent cotton. Don’t scream, 
sweetheart, don’t cry! Where is the place? Show me at once, Céleste! 
A bite is the most dangerous Please speak plain English! Oh, it 
was Percival who got bitten! That’s absurd! There wasn’t anybody 
there to bite him. Now carry her to the other end of the balcony and 
let her choose a fancy cake from the basket where the tea things are. 
She must n’t break that fan, Céleste. It’s Miss Mayhew’s. Don’t lick 
the cakes and put them back, Allison. The nice ladies don’t love little 
girls that lick——— Another rubber for them? Well, I won’t be afraid 
to play with you after this, Mrs. Currier, though I confess I did tremble 
when I drew you for a partner. I had heard you were such a splendid 
player, but now——_ I said no, Allison, and you remember what that 
means when mamére is in earnest. Not another cake, because they are 
for the ladies’ tea. See the pretty ladies? Mrs. Currier has a little boy 
as big as you. Don’t lean against Miss Ellison. Her hands aren’t 
really sticky, but just make her go away if she annoys you. That’s one 
thing I am proud of. I don’t get my feelings hurt if any one corrects 
Allie. No, no, you can’t have the cards, dear, but you may take the cases 
and show them to Céleste. The cases—card-cases—not the lady’s lor- 
gnette. Please, Miss Ellison, put it out of sight until I get her away. 
I warn you now, she will break it! She has malaria, and this is her bad 
day, and the weather is so hot, and she can’t have a thing to eat. Do 
you really have to go? I have had a delightful afternoon. Although 
the game has taken most of our attention, I feel that the in-between 
moments were: full of more serious talk. I should think such relaxation 
would be excellent for you, Miss Mayhew. Fans? Why, Allison has 
all three of them! Céleste, you are very careless. No, no, sweetheart. 
Give the ladies their fans. Take them, please, won’t you, while I hold 
her? She would n’t bite you, Miss Mayhew. It’s only a way she has 
learned to play since we came here. That’s yours, Miss Ellison. Don’t 
let her take it again! Now I will lift her up, Mrs. Currier, and you can 
slip your fan from under her. I’m so glad you really enjoyed it. IT 
never tire of bridge myself. We will have another afternoon very soon. 
Say au revoir, Allie, and curtsey to the ladies. Oh, how Miss Mayhew 
slammed that door! What a relief to have it over! Céleste, take 
Allison straight to bed. Kiss your mother before you go. Kiss me, I 
-say! You shall be affectionate, whether you are pretty or smart or any- 
thing else. Take her, Céleste, take her! Her teeth are sharp as needles, 
and that’s the second time to-day! 


THE WETTED LASH 
By Hapsburg Liebe 


shaped strip of land between a bay and a marsh, behind which 

rises precipitously a low, rocky range of hills covered at the 
brow with V-trenches thrown up by soldiers of the insurrection. Two 
or three passes offer a way to the interior, but at the time of these events 
few cared to enter those passes. They were watched by Filipinos with 
ready boulders and rifles, and, now and then, a wire-wrapped bamboo 
cannon loaded with round stones and various sorts and sizes of scrap- 
iron. And beyond them lay a treacherous-wilderness that was strange 
to good American feet. 

The Seventieth Volunteers had been quartered in Catbalogan for a 
month. And on an average of one evening out of three, while at roll- 
call, they had been fired upon from the V-trenches on the hills, half 
a mile away. A Gatling and a four-inch shrapnel gun always succeeded 
in scattering the brown soldiers; still, it was decidedly uncomfortable, 
that firing, for now and then a man was hit. 

One day Colonel Hardin had sent out a young officer with a dozen 
picked men, to reconnoitre, in the main to learn what the dangers might 
be at a certain pass. The colonel had been laying plans for a campaign 
into the interior when a reinforcing regiment arrived. Already a hun- 
dred Macabebes—a Luzon tribe friendly to the Americans—were waiting 
to act as guides. 

The young officer’s name was Safley. He was a second lieutenant, 
just from a military school in America, and filled a place made vacant 
by the death of a man noted for his bravery, a man who had died with 
an empty revolver in one hand and a broken sword in the other. It 
was Safley’s first active service, that little reconnoissance in mention. 

And the outcome of his first scent of hostile gunpowder was that he 
was summoned before Colonel Hardin and the other officers of his regi- 
ment, with several officers of another regiment, to answer to the charge 
of cowardice. It was a court-martial. 

The commander of the Seventieth rose, standing straight as a reed 
despite the gray of his hair and beard. The man on trial was reminded 
of a picture he had seen, a picture of old Robert Lee. 
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“ Lieutenant Safley,” said Colonel Hardin respectfully, courteously, 
but in a thoroughly cold tone, “ you are charged with cowardice in the 
face of duty. What have you to say?” 

Safley turned eyes filled with youth and regret and hopelessness to 
the officer who had been appointed to represent his interests, Major John 
Griffith, a man with iron-gray hair and upturned mustaches of the same 
shade. Then he faced the colonel again. 

“ Guil——” he began, when Major Griffith rose to his feet, inter- 
rupting him. 

“ Colonel,” he said straightforwardly, “I am not sufficiently prepared 
for trial. I implore that I be given one day more in which to make 
further investigation.” 

The regimental commander had been a soldier too long to allow senti- 
ment a place in the line of duty without the best of reasons. He was 
an old and tried soldier, a soldier of the United States of America— 
just that, nothing more, nothing less. 

However, he granted Major Griffith’s appeal. 

Safley had been spared the indignity of being placed under arrest. 
There were no means by which he could have fled from Catbalogan, any 
way. No steamers were in, and the interior was a nest of hellishness 
that words cannot depict in anything short of a volume, a place of pit- 
falls, spear-traps, swishing bolos, and spitefully-cracking Mauser rifles. 

After the court had granted Major Griffith another day, he walked 
with the unfortunate lieutenant to the quarters of the latter. It was 
a two-story house of nipa and bamboo. The under part was left open for 
ventilation, while the upper held the two rooms in which Safley ate and 
slept and suffered alone. 

The younger officer pushed a canvas chair forward for his attorney, 
and sat himself on his steamer-trunk. Then he rang for his muchacho. 

“ Vino tinto,” he ordered, after which he turned to Major Griffith. 
“ Well ? 

The senior officer did-not reply until after the boy had brought the 
two glasses of red wine and had gone. He toyed with his mustache, 
a trick he had when deep in thought, and looked hard at the man whose 
case he had been appointed to defend. 

“ Safley,” he said slowly, as if he weighed every word, “ you ’re too 
young a man to go to like this.” 

“T know it,” agreed Safley bitterly. 

“But you are sure to go,” the major pursued, “ unless you take me 
into your confidence enough to give me an arm with which to fight for 
you.” \ 

The younger officer moved impatiently. He frowned and bit at his 
little, fair mustache. 

“But I’m guilty,” he said. “I’m guilty of cowardice. I cannot 
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be guilty of cowardice again by fearing to stand up and take my medi- 
cine. I didn’t want you to have an arm with which to defend me, 
Major! I wanted to be brave enough to take the penalty, at least. 
That ’s why I’ve never said a word to help you; that’s why I started 
to answer ‘ Guilty.’ I am guilty. I am a coward, a poltroon, a——” 

“Hush!” Griffith rose, his face gray with pity and the love one 
strong man has for another when he sees him on a terrible path. He 
had seen the soul of Lieutenant Lou Safley through his eyes, and he had 
seen it white and big. “ You shall not malign yourself like that,” he 
declared. “I have known you but a short time, but—well, you can’t 
revile yourself in my presence. Now, out with the whole story, or 
I’ll thrash you right here in your own quarters. Out with it, my boy!” 

“T cannot,” murmured Safley. “ You should be willing to spare me 
—some things.” 

Major Griffith’s fingers clenched. But he did not offer to keep his 
word in regard to the trouncing mentioned. Instead, he fell to pacing 
the bamboo floor, which creaked under his weight. Suddenly he turned, 
his face brightening. 

“Lieutenant Safley,” he said in measured tones, “you would n’t 
break an oath, would you?” 

“T fear I did in the act of a few days ago,” answered the young 
officer, coloring slightly; “but I will not do so again—never, sir!” 

At this the superior officer smiled. He was a shrewd man and a 
judge of men, was Major Griffith. “Good!” said he, straightening like 
some god of justice. ‘“ When you entered the service you swore to obey 
orders. I command you here and now, in the name of the United 
States, to unburden yourself to me, and to do it fully!” 

Safley started as if stung. The net was about him. 

“ 

“Stop!” interrupted the major, with studied gruffness. “Are you 
going to obey orders or not? There is no half-way ground.” 

The unfortunate lieutenant’s shoulders drooped helplessly. A cer- 
tain pride must be hacked down. He looked bitterly at his fingers. 

“T will obey,” he said finally. 

“ Then, do so,” commanded Major Griffith. He took the canvas chair 
and leaned forward eagerly. ; 

The other heaved a sigh of resignation. “There’s little to tell,” 
he said, “for which I am glad—for it is painful to me. Major, there 
has been a yellow streak in me from my boyhood days. I have always 
been a coward. I resolved to become a soldier to see if it would n’t 
break me of it. I overcame it in the training-school, but—I went to 
pieces when I saw blood on the face of one of the men when we were 
attacked at the pass. His jaw was broken by a bullet, and he was— 
frightful! I went to pieces, you see, when the real pressure was applied. 
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“There ’s no need to tell you of the sleepless nights this thing has 
brought me, how I ’ve suffered in my heart because of it. I have suf- 
fered death, it seems to me, over and over. I dream of that pass at night 
—when I can sleep; I think of nothing else in the daytime. It eats at 
me like acid—at my brain. Major, I tell you it is a wetted lash that 
never rests! But—well, I’m a coward, and you can’t make anything 
else out of it.” 

“ Yes,” contradicted the older man; “I can make something else out 
of it. But I admit I don’t know as yet what it will be. However, you 
take my advice and stop worrying. And to-morrow you are to plead 
‘Not guilty.’ ” 

“Not guilty?” Safley straightened, his face burning. “No, I 
cannot do that. I’m not going to be a coward in this, major.” 

“You swore to obey orders, when you entered the service,” Griffith 
shot back, his eyes narrowing. “I command you to plead ‘ Not guilty’ 
to-morrow.” 

The net again! And Safley surrendered. He knew his attorney was 
an honorable man, and decided to give himself over. 

“T shall obey, sir,” he said. “But what shall I say for myself?” 

“Nothing,” was the senior officer's answer. “Leave the saying to 
me. I’m going to pull you out of the hole. Colonel Hardin is a soldier, 
but he was born a human, and he’s got lots of the human in him yet. 
There’s something under his uniform that isn’t visible to the casual 
eye.” 

Safley rose, shaking his head, rebelling again. A very grim smile 
played over his rather handsome features. 

“Not that, Major,” he said firmly. “Not mercy. I cannot accept 
mercy.” 

“You ’re a fool!” growled Griffith. And, turning, he went snorting 
from the room. 

But he saluted as he passed the window on his way to his own quar- 
ters, saluted and smiled very good-naturedly. 

After the major had passed on out of his sight, Safley opened the 
steamer-trunk that held most of his belongings, and sat on the bamboo 
floor beside it. He began to take out things, little things that he had 
brought from America. There were photographs, many of them. One 
was that of a girl—a girl with a mass of hair that was little less than 
a crown of gold, with laughing eyes and trusting, almost pathetic lips; 
another was the likeness of another girl, a girl with a tender smile and 
hair that was little less than a crown of silver. He held them in his 
hands for several minutes, his head bent over them, his lips working 
silently, pitifully, as if in a great wordless prayer. 

When he put the pictures back, he carefully, even reverently, wiped 
from the face of one of them a drop of water. 
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A drop of water! He thought of the drops that would roll over the 
wrinkled cheeks of the girl with the silver crown, over the dimpled 
cheeks of the girl with the crown of gold, when they heard of his trial 
by court-martial. Then the thing took on another and far different 
meaning for him. 

“A drop of water!” he ground out, with his teeth closed tightly. 
“That ’s what I am—a drop of water. A man’s tear—bosh! A man 
that is a man cannot shed a tear!” He was bitter. 

He slept little that night. He did not attempt to sleep until after 
the midnight guard relief had passed, but sat at his window, thinking 
and listening to the guttural acquoo! acquoo! of the iguanas in a near-by 
thicket of bamboo and wild banana. 

The sun was up when he awoke. He had dreamed that he was 
officer-of-the-day, and caught himself reaching for his uniform. Then, 
realizing, he smiled wanly and sank back on his tree-cotton pillow. 

And there, at nine o’clock, Major Griffith found him, his eyes staring 
vacantly at the roof of nipa. 

“ Better get up,” said the major kindly, his face alight with a glow 
that was encouraging even to Safley in his deep and utter dejection. 
“The court meets at ten-thirty, you know. Suppose we take a little 
walk for exercise, to get your blood to moving that brooding-germ out 
of your mind? It will help you through the ordeal.” 

Safley rose and dressed quickly, attiring himself in his white duck 
uniform, to which he did not attach his shoulder-straps. Griffith noted 
that he had left off the insignia of his rank, but he twisted his mustaches 
and said nothing. 

“ Ready?” the lieutenant inquired. 

“ Yes.”’ 

They set out. For five minutes no word passed between them. 
They met a few privates, acknowledged their salutes, and walked on 
automatically, going toward the hills. 

“ Better not go too far in this direction, had we?” Safley asked 
suddenly, when they had reached the outskirts of the little town. “We 
may be fired upon.” 

“Not much danger at this time of day,” replied Major Griffith, 
hardly thinking of the rifles that spat at them now and then from the 
trenches. “It’s in the evenings, when we ’re having roll-call, that they 
shoot at us. By the way, old Luk Ban sent word to the colonel that 
he ’d take Catbalogan, if we ’d do away with the Gatling. Pretty confi- 
dent, is n’t he?” 

The younger man laughed weakly. “ He is always confident, if what 
we hear is true—or even partly true. He’s the most vicious fighter in 


the insurgent army, I have heard.” 
A few minutes went by in silence. The two officers were walking 
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along the narrow trail that led through the marsh to the pass that had 
turned one of them up to the mercies of a trial by court-martial. On 
either side was a jungle of high grass and swamp growth, mingled here 
and there with clumps of bamboo. The town now lay a quarter-mile 
behind them; it was another quarter-mile to the pass. Again Safley 
called the attention of the older man to their danger. 

“ As a rule, Filipinos are poor marksmen,” replied the major. “ And 
those hill cannon are good only on an almost straight-down shot. Bam- 
boo won’t hold much powder. I’d like to see the ground of the little 
fight that proved so troublesome to you, Safley. Do you suppose it’s 
possible for us to go over it without being fired upon?” 

“T’m afraid not,” Safley demurred. “But—I’m not armed, you 
know. I don’t want your life endangered, Major. All there was to it 
is this: The Filipinos opened fire from everywhere; I saw blood and 
went to pieces. I ran the wrong way—under the real pressure, you 
know.” 

The major halted as his companion finished. “ Perhaps we’d as well 
go back,” he said. “While I am armed, one man can’t put up much 
of a fight against a number. And those stories we hear of the extreme 
measures the natives take in the torture line—filling wounds with lime, 
whipping bare backs, and all—should serve to make one cautious.” 

They turned—when from the bamboos and thick grasses leaped a 
dozen figures clad in dirty-white uniforms, and armed with Mauser 
rifles. There were a few sharp reports, and Major John Griffith, big- 
hearted, whole-souled man, fell backward with but two empty cartridges 
in his revolver. As Safley sprang for the major’s weapon, a dozen 
pairs of brown hands laid hold on him. Quickly, despite his efforts to 
put up a fight, he was bound hand and foot, gagged, and blindfolded. 
Then the men in the ragged uniforms of the insurgent army picked him 
up bodily, roughly, and hurried away with him—he knew not where! 

Soon the prisoner forgot the misery the journey was causing him. 
He forgot the chafing ropes that bound him hand and foot. He forgot 
that the gag was causing him pain and cutting his lips, and that the thin 
cloth that had been wound about his head was hurting his eyes. For 
he had seen that splendid man, that god in a soldier’s clothing, Major 
John Griffith, his greatest friend, fall backward, gurgling in his throat. 

It maddened him. He began to struggle; and, though his captors 
were strong men, he gave them a bad minute. One of them slapped him 
rudely on the cheek; another struck him across the thigh with the flat 
of a bolo. 

He soon realized that to struggle was useless. He ceased to waste 
his energies in futile kicking with bound feet as the thought came to 
him that he might need all his strength for one last, grand fight. He 
hoped he would have the opportunity for one last, grand fight. He 
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wanted to redeem himself in the eyes of his God, if not in those of his 
fellow man. Ah, how he would fight! How he would batter those 
little brown devils with his big fists—or with a weapon, if he could 
get one. Almost he smiled, and the smile that he almost smiled was 
one with danger in its make-up, one that had in it something of hell 
and something of heaven, something of life—and an element of death. 

All that day he felt himself being borne along, now among stones that 
lessened the progress of the little band, now in a marsh, where he could 
hear the sucking noise of the natives’ feet in the mud. Now the heat 
told him he was being carried in the sunlight; now the sudden cooling 
of the air bespoke a shaded spot. 

Safley had just begun a mental calculation of the number of miles 
they had put behind them, guessing at the time of day, when from some- 
where ahead came a challenging voice. 

“Halt! Who comes?” it said in Spanish. 

“ Friends,” said one of the little band of captors, also in Spanish. 

“ Give the countersign ! ” 

“Noble Luk Ban and Samar!” 

Venga! 

By this exchange of words, Safley judged that night had fallen. 
In this he was correct ; night had come, and it was the blackness of a pit. 
The sky was covered with thick and leaden clouds, and there was no moon 
behind them to diminish the pitchy gloom. Safley was a bit surprised ; 
he had noted the drop in the temperature of the air, but had thought 
it due to travelling in a jungle. 

A few minutes more, and the captive was put on his feet before a fire. 
Then he heard a commanding voice, which said in Spanish: 

“Take away the bonds and remove the gag and blindfold, Pietro, 
you and Alejandro. Stand ready, Bernabe, Diego, Josefo, all of you, 
and kill him if he shows fight. I desire to have a talk with him; but 
if he shows fight I can forego the pleasure.” 

Soon Lieutenant Safley was relieved of the chafing ropes and the 
tightly bound cloths. He saw that he was in a cocoanut grove, whose 
trees gleamed spectrally gray in the light of the fire before him. He 
was as yet undecided whether to fight or to listen to what the man with 
the commanding voice had to say. But his better judgment showed him 
the futility of a fight against such odds; for there were fully fifteen men 
standing about him, all armed with Mausers and bolos. Before a 
hastily erected bamboo hut, at a rude table, sat the man whose voice had 
proclaimed him a leader. He wore the uniform of an insurgent general, 
a broad hat turned up in front, and a long sabre. Beside him, leaning 
against the table, was a slender pole bearing the flag of the sun and 
triangle, the flag of the insurrectionists. 

“ What is your name?” he asked of the American. 
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“ You ’re doing the talking,” the captive ripped out in his imperfect 
Spanish ; “ just do it all.” 

“You ’re a fool.” 

“ Granted,” Safley said bitterly. ‘Then he thought that it could do 
no harm to tell his name. The Americans might hear of it some time— 
that which he meant to do at the first opportunity. So he told it. 

And the brown-skinned man in the uniform of an insurgent general 
started at the sound of it. “My name is Rafaelo,” he reciprocated ; 
“at least, that’s one of my names, and it is sufficient for you to know. 
Now, I have a proposition to put before you, Sefior Teniente,” he went 
on, eying Safley closely. “A spy of mine, who has worked in your 
headquarters and speaks your tongue, has brought news that you are to 
be tried for cowardice. I——” 

Safley started forward, without thinking of the action. That term 
“coward ” was clinging to him even there, among those half savages! 
A number of rifles were thrust into his face to remind him that he was 
under surveillance. He stopped in his advance, and Rafaelo resumed: 

“T am well versed in the ways of the American army,” he said, with 
boring, steely eyes. “ You will be forever disgraced, even if you are 
not shot. I am going to offer you a way out of it. Are you ready to 
listen ?” 

“T will listen,” agreed the young American officer, “ but it depends 
upon the terms as to whether I accept them or not.” 

“Give me a little information concerning certain campaign plans 
of your commander’s,” Rafaelo offered, “and I will make you an officer 
of high rank in the insurgent army—which will save you the trouble of 
a court-martial, my dear teniente/” 

Again Safley almost sprang forward, his fingers itching to grip that 
throat of bronze. And again the rifles leaped to his face. 

“T may have been a coward,” he retorted hotly, “but I have never 
been a traitor—and never will be.” 

Rafaelo appeared to be oblivious to the American’s anger. “ You 
see, my spy has failed to get into connection with those plans as closely 
as I should like,” he went on, in a purring voice. “If you will tell me 
what you know of them, I will send you safely to Catbalogan—if you 
won’t accept a commission.” 

Safley sneered for an answer. 

“Or,” pursued the wily Filipino, “I will give you five thousand 
pesos and send you under disguise to Hong Kong, where you may lose 
yourself in the world and avoid disgrace.” 

Safley still sneered. His hands were clenched, raging hot with a 
mad desire to fight as primitive men fight. 

“Refuse all these offers, and I will force you to tell by torture,” 
Rafaelo declared calmly. 
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“ Neither torture nor death will make me a traitor,” Safley replied. 
He was watching for an opportunity to fight; but the odds, he was sensi- 
ble enough to see, were too great, with all those ready weapons. He 
decided to bide his time. 

“Why, you are brave—for a coward!” Rafaelo laughed. Then he 
turned to the men who stood waiting as silently as the gray trunks of 
the palms about them. “ Bind him to a tree, back outward—after re- 
moving his clothing from the waist up,” he commanded. He seemed 
to consider further. “And some of you make ready dry wood,” he 
added quietly. 

The captive shuddered. They were going to burn him! He had 
heard much of the tortures the Filipinos were capable of inflicting, and 
the thought ran through his blood like poison. He might lie about 
the campaign plans, but—that would be cowardly. He had no hope of 
being rescued; he knew the Americans could never find a way that led 
through some twenty miles of wilderness, a wilderness filled with pitfalls 
and spear-traps, even with the aid of the cunning Macabebes, in a single 
day. Only a Filipino born on Samar knows the jungles of Samar. 

After much struggling, Safley was bound to a palm; bound with 
thongs that a giant could not have broken. His bare back showed white 
and tender compared to the swarthy skins of those who held him a 
captive. 

“ Now,” said Rafaelo, “I am going to have you lashed until your 
back is covered with blood. If by that time you have not told me what 
I wish to know, I shall burn you until you tell. If you never tell, I shall 
burn you to death. Alejandro, the lash!” 

“ Shall it be wetted, comandante?” asked the native. 

“ Bring a little water, Bernabe!” ordered Rafaelo. 

Safley closed his teeth tightly, wishing it were over. A wetted lesh! 
A wetted lash brings blood quickly, and smarts to a degree beyond the 
power of most men to withstand. Still, he had lived under another 
wetted lash—— 

“ Hasten, Bernabe!” called the leader impatiently. “Josefo, Pedro, 
rope his neck to the tree, with his face turned over his left shoulder, 
in order that he may see the blood. He cannot see Alejandro, but—well, 
it does n’t matter.” 

It was quickly done. Then Alejandro, the strongest of the Filipinos, 
dragged the leathern throng through a vessel held by Bernabe. As he 
raised it, Rafaelo once more approached the victim. 

“ Will you tell?” 

“T will not tell you one word,” said Safley determinedly. It came 
so readily that it appeared to stagger the Filipino leader. 

“Then, Alejandro, strike—and strike hard!” he ordered loudly. 
“ Bring blood at every stroke or your own back shall suffer!” 
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The lash was raised—it shrieked through the night air—it fell hard 
on Lou Safley’s bare left shoulder, and left a streak of blood where it 
had fallen. Safley set his teeth tighter and watched the red smear 
as the thong fell, leaving blood again, and stinging to the very bone. 

“T will ask you once more,” Rafaelo shouted. “Will you tell?” 

And the American shouted back, “1I’d see the whole insurgent army 
in —— first!” 

“The lash—and harder, Alejandro!” screamed Rafaelo. 

But the lash did not fall again. The man who held it advanced to 
Lieutenant Safley’s side and slashed at the bonds that held him until 
they fell to the ground. 

“T can’t strike him again!” he cried—and it was the big but quiver- 
ing voice of Major John Griffith! “Surely we have proof enough!” 

In another moment the officers of the Seventieth were gathered about 
Lou Safley. On all their faces, hard, tanned faces, were wetted lashes. 

Major Griffith had both of Safley’s hands, shaking them crazily. 
“My boy,” he explained, “as well as being great soldiers for us, the 
Macabebes are also good actors. These are not insurgents, but our own 
Macabebes in insurgent uniforms. They think we are showing them a 
bit of American valor—which is quite true. The blood on your shoulders 
is carabao blood ; it was left there by the lash—not drawn. I could n’t 
let even the Macabebes apply the test; so I had the rope placed on your 
neck to hold your head away from me. I hated to whip you, boy; but 
I knew you would n’t mind after things were cleared up. You’ll never 
be a coward again. I told you the colonel had something human under 
his uniform ; it’s a heart, boy, it’s a heart.” 

Then Colonel Hardin stole from the major one of Safley’s hands. 

“You ’ve had your court-martial, Safley,” he said. “ At least, it’s 
all youll get. It’s a bit irregular, but—well, we’re a long way from 
home, and it was right. Don’t feel badly; well keep the secret for you. 
The Macabebes never tell things. Wed better go, I guess—by the way, 
we’re in the outskirts of Catbalogan; you were carried all day in a 
circle whose radius will not reach a quarter-mile.” 

He turned to his brother-officers. “Three cheers, gentlemen, for 
the boy whose heart wilted at the sight of another’s blood; but stood the 
pressure when he thought he saw his own!” 
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CHARLES DICKENS AND 
WOMEN 


By H. Snowden Ward 


A Vice-President of The Dickens Fellowship ; Special Commissioner from the Fellowship to the 
United States and Canada; author of *‘ The Real Dickens Land.’’ 


T is still fashionable to say that Dickens could not draw a woman; 
| to sum up his feminine characters as “all simpering dolls or 
gnarled grotesques.” One is told that Little Nell and Little Dorrit 
and Lucie Manette are baby angels, that Zsther Summerson is a self-con- 
scious prig, Bella Wilfer an incomplete sketch, and Lady Dedlock a 
tragedy queen from melodrama. One often hears, too, that Dickens 
never drew a gentleman, and sometimes that he never drew a real man. 
In a sense, al] this is true. Dickens’s people—when he took especial 
trouble with them—were sketches of qualities rather than complete por- 
traits of individuals, and he carried his characterization into caricature. 
As George William Curtis wisely said in one of his lectures, if a man 
had a remarkable nose, Dickens mentioned it, described it, dwelt upon 
it, and became possessed by it, until the character became almost entirely 
nose. If we grant this, and come with unprejudiced minds to the read- 
i ing of Dickens, we shall find in him a great store of acute observation of 
: women, as well as of men. We shall find that under the playfulness and 
exaggeration there is a deep understanding, that the characters are con- 
sistent, and that when brought to their testing they ring true. 


In this centenary season it were a good thing to turn from some of 
the problem stories of the day, to a restudying of Betsy Trotwood, of 
Florence and Edith Dombey, of the “ Marchioness,” of Caddy Jellyby, 
i, of the delightful Dresden shepherdess, Mrs. Crisparkle, who began so 
qt well in “Edwin Drood,” but who was never finished, and of many 
R another deftly sketched character. 

The life of Dickens was so intimately entwined in and connected with 

his writings that useful light may be gained by considering his personal 

relations with the fair sex, and especially with some of those who are 
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known to have been sketched in the books. In his nature, as in all men 
who have had the power to attract and to sway all classes, there was a 
distinctly feminine strain, and in spite of his tendency to patronize 
them, he was probably more truly in sympathy with women than with 
men. He admired in men those qualities that women especially esteem, 
and displayed in his own character a sensitiveness and delicacy of feeling 
that was as feminine in its weakness as in its strength. 

Yet he was proud of his manhood, and even as a feeble, fragile child 
loved to imagine himself doing desperate deeds and succoring beauty in 
distress. When little more than a baby he received lasting impressions, 
for does not “The Uncommercial Traveller” tell us of a return to 
childhood’s haunts, when Lucy Green is found to be changed out of 
recognition, but “ when her youngest child camein . . . I saw again 
the little face of the hayfield, unchanged, and it quite touched my foolish 
heart.” At about the time when the baby-sweethearts played in the hay 
at Chatham, Dickens was forming one of the strongest attachments of his 
life, for his sister Fanny. His love for his mother was never so strong 
as that for his sister, two years older than himself, who was a comrade 
and friend until her death in 1848. Only one shadow of a rupture came 
between them, when he was a poor neglected boy, working in the black- 
ing-factory, and was taken to see his sister receive a prize at The Royal 
Academy of Music. He says, “I could not bear to think of myself—be- 
yond the reach of all such honorable emulation and success. The tears 


ran down my face. I felt as if my heart were rent. I prayed, when 
I went to bed that night, to be lifted out of the humiliation and neglect 
in which I was. I never had suffered so much before. There was no 
envy in this.” Fanny was his ideal of an elder sister. Her portrait is 
given in Kate Nickleby; she also inspired Florence Dombey, and con- 
tributed some characteristics and incidents to Bella Wilfer in “Our 
Mutual Friend.” 


Fanny Dickens married, and became the mother of a little weakling 
boy who was the original of Paul Dombey, and when she died, in June, 
1848, of consumption, Dickens was very deeply moved. Her death took 
him back to the earliest memories of their childhood at Chatham, when, 
from the window of their little room over the door of “the house on The 
Brook,” they looked across a disused burying-ground to the stars. In 
March, 1850, coming from Brighton to London by train and noticing 
the stars through the rain-streaked window of the carriage, he wove the 
old memories into “ A Child’s Dream of a Star,” which is not only one 
of the most perfect things he ever wrote, but also one of the most beau- 
tiful pieces of its kind and of its length in the language. 

Dickens’s attitude to his mother was one of dutiful affection. He 
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was never greatly in awe of her, but regarded her as a humorous subject, 
and, while appreciating her good qualities, was keenly alive to her 
: foibles and mild eccentricities. In spite of Mr. Percy FitzGerald’s 
f opinion to the contrary, there can be little doubt that Mrs. Nickleby was 
4 an impression of Mrs. Dickens, with some exaggeration of the helpless 
, side of her character, just as Fanny Dickens sat for Kate Nickleby, and 
their aunt, Miss Janet Barrows, the miniature-painter, was drawn as 
Miss La Creevy. Mrs. Dickens was depicted with a curious mixture 
of truth and exaggeration as Mrs. Micawber, and one of her experiences, 
when the family was in financial difficulties, was attributed, with great 
exactness of description, to Mrs. Wilfer. Dickens tells us in his diary 
how his mother sent him to deliver circulars announcing that she had 
opened a young ladies’ school at 4 Gower Street, but “ nobody ever came 
to the school, nor do I recollect that anybody ever proposed to come, or 
that the least preparation was made to receive anybody.” The sequel 
is described in Mrs. Wilfer’s words to her husband: 


“The man came himself with a pair of pincers, and took it away. 
He said that as he had no expectation of ever being paid for it, and 
as he had an order for another Lapres’ Scnoor door-plate, it was bet- 
ter (burnished up) for the interests of all parties.” 


The story of Dickens’s first great infatuation is told in “ David 
Copperfield,” where the “ child wife,” Dora Spenlow, is drawn from Miss 
Maria Beadnell, whom the author met when he was about seventeen, 
employed as a short-hand writer by the Proctors, in Doctors’ Commons. 
In Forster’s “ Life” several references are made to this love-affair, but 
the whole truth about it was not available until quite recently, when a 
number of the letters of Dickens to Miss Beadnell were printed for 
private circulation by Mr. W. K. Bixby, of St. Louis, and by The Biblio- 
phile Society. As these letters show a perfectly legitimate connection 
between the two, and give complete contradiction to certain unworthy 
fables and imaginings, it seems desirable that they should have more 
general publicity. Miss Beadnell was the daughter of George Beadnell, 
a London banker, living in comfortable circumstances in Lombard Street, 
in a house adjoining the bank (Smith, Payne & Smith’s). The house- 
hold consisted of Mr. John Beadnell, his brother George, Mrs. George 
Beadnell, and three daughters, and Dickens was introduced to it by 
Henry Kolle, who afterward married the second daughter, Anne. Maria, 
the youngest daughter, was about a year older than Charles Dickens, who 
was just beginning to feel his feet after a childhood of struggle, cul- 
minating in the experiences of the blacking-factory (the Murdstone & 
Grinby wine business of “ Copperfield”), a short schooling, and two 
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years in the law offices of Mr. Molloy, in Lincoln’s Inn, and of Ellis & 
Blackmore, in Gray’s Inn. Mr. and Mrs. Beadnell were very hospitable, 
the family was full of fun and gaiety, the home compared most favorably 
with any in which Dickens had lived, and he quickly became extremely 
popular with the large circle of which it was the centre. The social side 
of Dickens’s nature, hitherto starved, blossomed rapidly. No doubt the 
acquaintance gave an extra spur to his ambition, and strengthened his 
determination to raise himself to a better position than he had known 
in his own family. In the winter of 1829 he was introduced to the Bead- 
nell family, and on the very first day when he became eligible by age 
(on February 8, 1830,) he obtained a reader’s ticket at The British 
Museum and began a course of serious study—we shall probably never 
know whether the two facts were connected. 


© 


In all the happy social life of the Beadnells, Dickens took part for 
four years, and during most of that time was regarded by the young 
people as the devoted slave of Maria. In the autumn of 1831 he wrote 
a lengthy squib for one of their festivities, in which he first describes 
the members of the party as viands, and then, imagining them all dead, 
writes their epitaphs. In “The Bill of Fare” he says: 


And Charles Dickens, who in our feast plays a part, 
Is a young spring cabbage, without any heart; 

Not that he ’s heartless, but because, as folks say, 
He lost his twelve months ago from last May! 


In referring to Mrs. Beadnell, he says: 


She was the means of first bringing me out: 

All my thanks for that, and her kindness since then 
I ’d vainly endeavor to tell with my pen: 

I think what I say, I feel it, that ’s better, 

Or I ’d scorn to write of these lines one letter. 


Of Maria—represented as dead—he writes at some length, saying 
inter alta: 


I might tell you much, and I say ’t with a sigh, 

Of the grace of her form and the glance of her eye; 

I might tell of happy days now pass’d away, 

Which I fondly hoped then would never decay, 

But ’t were useless—I should only those times deplore. 
I know that again I can see them no more. 


It is poor doggerel, but it shows the relation between the writer and 
the family to which it was addressed; and a curious link between the 
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original and the portrait of Dora in “Copperfield” is supplied by a 
reference to the little pet dog: 


But what’s the small form that she folds to her breast, 
As if it had only lain down there to rest? 

Poor thing, is it living? Ah, no, it ’s dead quite; 

It is a small dog, liver-colored and white. 
Dear me, now I see—’t is the little dog that 
Would eat mutton-chops if you cut off the fat. 


This little creature is introduced in Chapter XXVI. of “ Copper- 
field,” when the hero “falls into captivity” to Dora Spenlow, and 
remains the faithful friend and comfort of its mistress until the night 
when it dies at its master’s feet just as the “child wife’s ” spirit passes 
away. We shall meet little Jip again. 


$ 


At the end of 1831 Maria Beadnell went to a “finishing school ” in 
Paris and stayed there through 1832, during which time a mutual 
friend made mischief by representing that Dickens had confided to her 
all his love-passages with Miss Beadnell. Early in 1833 Miss Beadnell 
began to show indifference, and on March 18th of that year Dickens 
returned the various presents she had given him, with a long letter say- 
ing of these gifts—“ which I have always prized, as I still do, far beyond 
anything I ever possessed,” but that “our meetings of late have been 
little more than so many displays of heartless indifference ” on the lady’s 
part. A number of letters follow, all protesting Dickens’s heartbroken 
affection, and the last one, seeking reconciliation, says: 


We have lately been entirely separated. Absence, however, has not 
altered my feelings in the slightest degree, and the Love I now tender 
you is as pure and lasting as at any period of our former correspond- 
ence. 


The reply is not preserved, but in another letter, years after, Dickens 
says it was “cold and reproachful.” 

Even with so much of the correspondence as remains, it is difficult 
to understand the whole position, and to know why Miss Beadnell made 
and kept careful copies of Dickens’s letters when she returned the orig- 
inals to him. Dickens seems to have suspected that his financial posi- 
tion was the real difficulty, and that Maria was influenced by her rela- 
tives. In his last appeal for reinstatement he says: “It would be 

useless to look forward and state my hopes for the future— 
all that one can do to raise himself by his own exertions and unceasing 
assiduity I have done and will do.” Whatever may have been the under- 
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lying causes of the trouble, the lovers were separated—to meet again 
more than twenty years later, as we shall see. 

In 1833 Dickens wrote desperately on short sketches, and tells us 
with what intense feelings he saw his first contribution in print in 
December, 1833, and how he “ walked down to Westminster Hall and 
turned in there for half an hour, because my eyes were so dimmed with 
joy and pride that they could not bear the street and were not fit to be 
seen there.” 

Meanwhile, in 1831 he had become a parliamentary reporter on The 
True Sun, and in 1832-’33 he reported for The Mirror of Parliament. 
In 1833 he joined the staff of The Morning Chronicle under the manage- 
ment of George Hogarth, who became an appreciator and a true friend, 
and in whose family he found a welcome. On April 2, 1836, he married 
Katherine Hogarth, the eldest of three sisters, to whom he was undoubt- 
edly devotedly attached. It was characteristic of the man that he became 
intensely interested in the whole family and wove them into his life as 
completely as possible. As soon as he had a house to accommodate them, 
he began the practice of having his own family, his wife’s family, his 
intimate friends and their families, as his frequent guests, and for as 
long as possible; with the result that Georgina Hogarth, the second of 
the sisters, beginning as an oft-welcomed guest, became a permanent 
member of the household in 1843, immediately after the return from 
the first American tour, and retained the household management until 
Dickens’s death, in 1870. It is often suggested that Miss Hogarth was 
the original of one of Dickens’s most beautiful feminine characters, and 
in a note-book of 1855 he sketched from her an outline character which 
was never elaborated in any of the books—“ sacrificed to children, and 
sufficiently rewarded. From a child herself, always ‘the children’ (of 
somebody else) to engross her. And so it comes to pass that she is never 
married ; never herself has a child; is always devoted to ‘the children’ 
(of somebody else) ; and they love her: and she has always youth depend- 
ent upon her till her death—and dies quite happily.” Those who know 
this gracious lady and see her still guiding and influencing and beloved 
by Dickens’s descendants (great-grandchildren now) realize how very 
aptly her character was summed in these few lines. 


Dickens had an intense fondness for the youngest Hogarth sister, 
Mary, a child of twelve when he first knew the family, whose sudden 
death in her seventeenth year, while a guest at his house, gave a shock 
of which he retained the effects through life. Again and again, her 
idealized form was before him. He thought ef her when writing the 
death-scene of Paul Dombey, of Dora, the child-wife, in “ Copperfield,” 
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and most of all when writing of the death of Little Nell. To Forster, 
about the Litile Nell death-scene he wrote: 


1 think it will come famously,—but I am the wretchedest of the 
wretched. it casts the most horrible shadow upon me. Old wounds 
bleed afresh when | only think of doing it: what the actual doing will 
be, God knows. Dear Mary died yesterday when 1 think of this sad 
story. 


Maria Beadnell, the original of Dora, married Henry Louis Winter 
in February, 1845, but Dickens heard nothing from her until 1855, when 
he received a letter, and says: 


Suddenly the remembrance of your hand came upon me with an in- 
fluence that 1 cannot express to you. Three or four and twenty years 
vanished like a dream, and I opened it with the touch of my young 
friend David Copperfield when he was in love. 

There was something so busy and so pleasant in your letter—so 
true and cheerful and frank and affectionate—that 1 read on with 
perfect delight until I came to your mention of your two little girls. 
In the unsettled state of my thoughts the existence of those dear chil- 
dren appeared such a prodigious phenomenon, that I was inclined to 
suspect myself of being out of my mind, until it occurred to me that 
perhaps | had nine children of my own. 


As usual, Dickens was full of enthusiasm. A few more letters 
passed, Mr. and Mrs. Winter dined with Mr. and Mrs. Dickens, and all 
the old illusion vanished. Shortly afterward, in Flora Finching of 
“Little Dorrit,” a revised portrait of Dora was given. Even the little 
liver-and-white dog Jip reappears, stuffed, and under a glass shade. The 
drawing of Flora would have been cruel, had Mrs. Winter ever known 
the truth—as she knew from Dickens’s own pen that she was the 
original of Dora—but fortunately she never suspected this. Of Dickens’s 
feeling about the character we are told in a letter to the Duke of Devon- 
shire : 


I am so glad you like Flora. It came into my head one day that 
we all have had our Floras, and that it was a half-serious, half- 
ridiculous truth which had never been told. 


The separation between Dickens and his wife was the serious blot 
on his life, but it has been made the basis of much insinuation and sug- 
gestion for which there was not the slightest foundation in fact. The 
novelist’s attitude to his wife would be difficult to define completely, at 
any one time, or through its gradual changes. That they were true 
and loyal to each other seems certain; but two essentially and entirely 
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different natures were “incompatible” from the first, though they had 
many years of happy life together before they discovered this. 

Dickens was all flash and fire; his wife was relatively slow and delib- 
erate. He grew to love the glitter of the footlights and the applause of 
the public; she always clung to the hearth and the small circle of 
cronies. He was a difficult man for any wife to live with—enormously 
active and energetic, whimsical, changeable, and inconsistent; a great 
stickler for punctuality and regularity in some things, yet the greatest 
breaker of all rules and regulations when it pleased him to be so. As 
life advanced, he grew more and more nervous, and needed greater 
change and distraction, which he sought in frequent travel and a be- 
wildering variety of active interests. Mrs. Dickens, a motherly soul, 
could not appreciate or sympathize with the eccentricities of genius; she 
found his ways and habits and some of his friends much too meteoric 
and brilliant, while some of her own friends and relations irritated him 
to the verge of desperation. He felt that she had not grown with his 
growth, but always tried, oh, so very hard, to be considerate and sym- 
pathetic. She showed long patience and perseverance, which at last 
became sullen and somewhat stubborn. Through all their life together, 
through all the long friction that ended in the separation, through the 
gradually growing realization by each of the impossibility of completely 
understanding the other, there still persisted a strong personal affection 
and feeling of loyalty, a bitter regret that conditions should have become 
strained. 

On the sole ground of complete incompatibility—of tastes, interests, 
and natures—they separated, on friendly terms. The gad-flies of society, 
setting rumors afloat, stung Dickens into a public statement that was 
undoubtedly unwise, for it attracted the attention of thousands who 
would have known nothing of the matter. The high-strung nature 
remained sensitive on this point to the very last, and even in his will 
there is a suggestion of defense against some possible charge of having 
treated his wife ungenerously in money matters. 

In the books, Mrs. Dickens does not appear. From their first meet- 
ing to the time of his death, Dickens seems to have invested her with 
a sort of sanctity, and he never consciously took one trait or incident 
from her character or life to weave into his works. Though he drew 
from friends of the family known when he was only four or five years 
old, though he converted the orphan servant-girl from Chatham Work- 
house into Dick Swiveller’s “ Marchioness,” though he laughed at his 
father as William Dorrit and as Mr. Micawber, and chaffed his mother 
as Mrs. Micawber and Mrs. Nickleby, though he used his impressions of 
his sister Fanny, of his first sweetheart, and of his young companion, 
Mary Hogarth, he made no literary use of the character of his wife. To 
him, she was sacred, to.the last. 


THE MAKING OF A MILITANT 
By Edith Ayrton Zangwill 


HERE was a little girl of my affection, a very little girl, for her 
TT age was but numbered in months. The only bigness about her 
was her immensity of virtue. A paragon, her nurses deemed her, 
she was so placid; ever placid and accepting. You would hardly have 
known a baby dwelt in our house. Hour after hour she lay, quiet and 
content, in carriage or in cot; sometimes cooing softly if she heard the 
sound of speech. Albeit the care of her was thereby lightened, such 
unchanging tranquillity left me uneasy. Her rosy fatness might have 
allayed my fears; yet I felt more noise would be more natural. More- 
over, it seemed to me that already the babe’s ess was imposed upon. 
She was left alone, unheeded, while her four-year-old brother in his 
infancy had had willing slaves ever waiting to fulfil behests couched in 
lusty, crescendo roars. We know that for the poor in spirit is reserved 
a heavenly kingdom. But how would such angelic demeanor serve my 
daughter in this our present struggling world ? 

It was with this same brother that the babe’s loving docility was 
most apparent. Her adoring eyes followed his every movement. Cries 
of joy would acclaim his entrance; a gentle sigh accompanied his riotous 
departure. And for his part, how did he receive such devotion? Alas, 
not very pleasantly! A god-like pinnacle brings into prominence our 
human feet of clay. Perchance this little boy found hero-worship trying ; 
perchance he was bored by such constant content, such perpetual, pleased 
placidity. Whatever the cause, he had grown aloof and changed. For, 
mark you, the elder brother had not started thus. On his first intro- 
duction to the new arrival, he, white and shaking with emotion, had 
softly stroked the miniature curved hands, murmuring the while with 
unprompted tenderness, “ Little baby fingers.” And again, somewhat 
later, when these same baby fingers had erred with feeble futility into his 
shining curls and there become enmeshed, had he tried rudely to dislodge 
them? No, we only heard him exclaim tearfully, “Oh, Peggy, could n’t 
you let go? Oh, please, Peggy, could n’t you let go?” thinking to pro- 
pitiate with politeness the unconscious torturer. 

But now the treatment of the little sister was sadly different. Toys 
were snatched from her unresisting grasp. She was pushed about and 
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hustled; her fond advances invariably repelled. Ever forgiving, the 
poor babe would crawl across the room, a long and breathless journey, to 
come near the object of her devotion. A swift decampment on the boy’s 
part greeted her arrival, and the laborious pursuit again began. In vain 
were reprimands. “But she worries so with me,” the persecuted idol 
told us. Once in exasperation he put his finger into the worshipper’s 
eye, but even such treatment provoked no rancor or upbraiding. The 
little Griselda sat there still gazing in adoration, the abused eye watering 
but the other free of all-accusing tears. I think she felt that anything 
done by this great and godlike male must be correct; it was quite her 
mistake to feel pain. I kissed her with a sudden misgiving—my embryo 
anti-suffragette. 

A week before the babe’s first birthday, she, one night, fell ill. It 
was so swift, so short, that we hardly realized the dread terror hanging 
over us before our loveling was once more secure. For a time, indeed, 
she looked frail and pining. During these days we kept her very quiet, 
aloof from her brother and his childish clamor. Then the color came 
back to her pale cheeks, the fat curves to her little form. Nursery life 
began again. All seemed as before. We knew not that our Peggy had 
risen from her sick-cot a new woman. 

It was not long before the changed attitude revealed itself. One 
evening the little elder brother was lying in his crib. Jestingly I placed 
the babe beside him, thinking that this near presence of her love would 
give her rapture. To my astonishment, she scarcely seemed to notice 
him. Instead her whole attention was turned to athletic endeavor. 
With little hands she had caught at the crib bars; now she was trying 
breathlessly to raise herself. At last the strenuous struggles were 
rewarded. For the first time the babe stood. Then, as she looked round 
in triumph, her brother’s upturned, interested face upon the pillow 
came into her view. She gave a smile. Suddenly, swaying a little, she 
raised one naked foot and planted it firmly on the rosy visage below. 
“She’s stamping on my nose,” gasped the little boy, gurgling with 
laughter. Then he gently kissed the tiny, domineering toes. 

After this all was changed. No more did the little elder brother 
suffer from a surfeit of devotion. For increasing age and strength 
brought Peggy opportunity. The new world thus opened out before her 
was so big, so beautiful; it overbrimmed her thoughts. The basal arts 
and crafts lay before her to be mastered. In the next few months she 
must learn to walk, to talk, to hold, stupendous achievements made 
negligible through familiarity, but o’ertopping the greatest undertakings 
of our super-men. Little time had my daughter now for sisterly adora- 
tion. Such minutes as she might spare for more strenuous occupation 
were filled with wooing the new ginger cat. It was the cat who now 
drew forth the gurgles of admiration, the cat who formed the object 
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of the crawled pilgrimage. When stern adult gaze was averted, luscious 
titbits would be removed from the babe’s own mouth to enter the purring 
chasm beneath. “Mew, mew,” my little one would cry, holding out her 
arms in a transport of ecstasy. | 

But though the old relation was ended between the little boy and 
girl, these elemental atoms of the great human compound, a new rela- 
tion began. Each now began to admire the other from the safe enduring 
standpoint of equal camaraderie. Indeed, as the nurse phrased it, little 
Peggy became “ Leader of the Mischief.” For though the brother was 
the bigger and his strength was greater, I do not think he felt thereby 
superior. One day I saw our Peggy staggering on unaccustomed feet 
to a huge Newfoundland dog—but her male senior hung back timidly. 
“ Good likkle bowwow,” my daughter laughed with a sublime impudence 
as she stretched up in vain effort to pat the shaggy head. Afterwards 
in bed-time confidence the elder brother whispered in my ear, “ Some- 
times I feel a little bit frightened, but Peggy, she’s not afraid of any- 
thing.” 

And, strange to tell, with the mental change in Peggy has come phys- 
ical transfigurement. My Peggy’s eyes were ever big, pools of deep som- 
breness, but now they seem still bigger with their laughing, roguish 
light. And the dark lashes, too, that fringe them, they were ever long; 
now they are still longer, well nigh devastating! On them hang in row 
the hearts of her adorers. Even my Peggy’s hair is changed. The erst- 
while meek, dull wisps are turning golden; they twist themselves into 
curls, defiant, most adorable. The patient Peggy was oft overlooked; a 
mere adjunct in her brother’s triumph. Peggy the Militant is a much 
admired person. 

And the cause of Peggy’s transformation? I cannot tell you; I can 
only guess. Perhaps when Peggy reached the dignity of one whole year, 
instead of existing a mere chronological fraction, she felt it time to 
define her position. Perhaps during that fortnight of enforced seclusion, 
away from the agitating presence of her beloved, she was better able to 
devise a method for winning his affection. Perhaps again—and this is 
the last conjecture—perhaps in the turmoil of the being that accom- 
panies deadly illness, the submerged ghost of some valiant ancestress 
arose in little Peggy. One such there was who, had she lived, had been 
my Peggy’s grandmother. Near half a century ago she was a leader in 
the woman’s fight for freedom, the freedom to serve humanity. I like 
to think it is the flame of this rare, valiant spirit that inspires my baby. 
I like to think that little Peggy too will play her part in shaping the 


nobler pattern of a dual world. 
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THE TREASURE TREE 
By Eleanor Mercein Kelly 


the storm, their heads hanging wearily. Rain pelted into their 
faces like hail, branches lashed out at them viciously, near-by 
sounded the booming menace of surf on a shore. “ May in Virginia— 
what a welcome!” shivered the man. “ Hope the beast knows the road.” 

A lantern in a near-by field attracted their attention, so that both 
failed to notice a deep puddle in the road just in front of them. When 
the young man recovered his shaken wits, he found himself seated in the 
puddle, quite alone. The mare had plodded doggedly on without him. 

“The perfidy of her sex,” he murmured, crawling out of the puddle 
with a philosophic grin. He called aloud to the lantern in the field, 
but his voice made no impression on the roar of the storm. Wondering 
what fool had chosen to wander about with a lantern on such a night, 
he swung himself over a fence and approached. A strange picture met 
his gaze. A bent and white-haired man was digging very feebly at the 
roots of a tree, aided by a decrepit hound that scrabbled importantly 
beside him. The lantern was held by a girl, exquisitely young and 
slender, who struggled with the wind to keep an umbrella upright over 
the old man’s head. She was pleading with him as the stranger 
approached. 

“That’s enough for to-night, dear. You’re so tired. You'll be 
ill. And see how poor Silver is shivering! There’s plenty of time.” 

“ Plenty of time?” panted the old man. “ Why, there are only three 
more nights. And so many trees left! What are you thinking of? I 
can’t stop. I don’t dare.” 

The girl gave up her struggle with the umbrella, and took the spade 
out of his hands. “Then let me dig awhile.” Her voice was tender 
as a young mother’s. “ Yes, yes, I’m quite strong enough—though not 
as strong as you are, of course. I always do finish the holes. Don’t 
you remember ? ” 

The old hound suddenly sniffed the air, and bristled. “ Beg par- 
don ”—the stranger spoke behind them. “ Will you tell me where I am? 
My horse has deserted, and I——” He stopped with some abruptness. 


He was gazing into the muzzle of a pistol. 


A YOUNG man and a dogged mare plodded along in the teeth of 
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» “Another spy!” muttered the old man. “Look the other way, 
Rose. I’ve got to put an end to this.” 

The stranger heard his own heart beat. “Oh, I would n’t be hasty, 
dear,” said the girl easily. “Perhaps he isn’t a spy, and, any way, 
would it be hospitable to shoot a man on our own grounds—a dreadful 
night like this, too? ” 

The pistol wavered. The stranger breathed more evenly. “ Perhaps 
you ’re right,” hesitated the old man. “But if he saw what I was 
doing——_ Sir, will you give me your word of honor as a gentleman that 
you did not see what I was doing?” 

The girl behind him made a motion suggesting assent, but the 
stranger ignored her. “Can’t do that,” he said, with a faint sneer. 
“In the first place, I’m not ‘a gentleman,’ and in the second place, 
I did see what you were doing. You’re a geologist, I suppose, pursuing 
investigations.” 

The girl looked at him gratefully. “Exactly. A geologist!” 
chuckled the old man, nudging her. “A geologist, of course! Dear, 
dear, and here I am keeping a guest standing in the rain. I ask your 
pardon. . . . Rose, my love, run ahead of us to the hewn and 
prepare a julep. Or shall it be a hot toddy? My dear sir”—he made 
a magnificent gesture—“ permit me to offer you the hospitality of Rose- 
lands for as long as you care to honor us.” 

The other gave an impatient shrug. “All I’ll trouble you for is 
the direction of Mrs. O’Rourke’s place,” he said coldly. 

The other’s manner changed slightly. “Mrs. O’Rourke’s? Ah, in- 
deed! An excellent woman, not at all to blame for her son’s treachery. 
The family has been in our employ for several generations, and I dare 
say they have prospered. However, Mrs. O’Rourke can hardly compete 
with Roselands in hospitality, sir. I must insist that you go no farther 
to-night.” 

Without a word, the stranger turned on his heel and walked away. 
After a few steps, something impelled him to look back. The old man 
was sitting on the ground, with the hound anxiously licking his face 
and whimpering. He made several futile efforts to rise. The stranger 
hesitated. The girl was already out of hearing in the storm. With a 
shrug of impatience, he went back. 

“Tt’s those legs again, Rosebud.” The old man peered up at him 
apologetically. “TI did n’t mean to sit down in the mud. Tell me—was 
I talking to somebody just now? A—a young man? Or was it just 
myself again?” 

The stranger picked the old man up in his arms, and he settled back 
against the broad chest with the sigh of a weary child. The old hound 
curvetted stiffly about, in anxious haste to reach shelter. Moving care- 
fully with his burden, the young man followed the dog. Soon the tall, 
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dark pile of a house loomed before him, light streaming from its open” 
doorway. He hesitated a moment on the wide threshold. “ Welcome to 
Roselands,” he whispered to himself, and entered. 

The girl ran to them with a cry of fright. “Just needs his toddy,” 
the man told her gruffly. “ Better get him into bed.” His eyes followed 
her with a curious expression as she led the old man away. “Didn't 
expect him to be so feeble,” he said to himself. 

When the girl returned, she found the visitor deep in study of a 
portrait set into the wainscot above the great fireplace. “Who’s this?” 
he demanded. 

“Lady Rose Llewellyn, for whom the house was built,” she answered. 

He went on studying the face, with its pure oval delicacy, the lift 
of the chin, the languid, smiling eyes with a glint in their depths that 
hinted at something more than languor. From the portrait, he glanced 
to the girl. “What a resemblance!” he said under his breath. And 
then aloud, “ Does n’t look as though poverty would agree with her very 
well. A ‘perfect lady, isn’t she? I wonder why anything so useless 
should look so proud.” 

The girl flushed a little. “I should n’t call her altogether useless,” 
she remarked. “ For one thing, she presented her husband with thirteen 
children, and raised them all to maturity.” 

“Ts it for sale? ” asked the stranger abruptly. 

“The portrait?” Rose Llewellyn raised her eyebrows. “ Not any 
longer. Roselands has been practically sold. The new owner comes in 
three days to complete negotiations. The portrait goes with the house, 
of course.” 

He turned and stared at her. “Goes with the house? What do you 
mean? Don’t you know this Lely is worth a lot of money? The new 
owner certainly won’t consider it part of the house!” 

“No?” she said indifferently. “We do, however—just like the 
wainscot or the stair-rail. It’s always been here.” 

“Good Lord! But that is n’t business!” 

“ Llewellyns are not tradespeople,” she said, and led him up the 
wide, echoing stairway to a room that was furnished chiefly by a monu- 
mental four-post bed. “Good-night. You were very kind to my uncle,” 
she added. “ At night he is not quite—himself. In the morning he will 
be better able to thank you.” 

But in the morning she found the guest-room empty. The four-post 
bed had not been slept in. 


“ Rosebud,” quavered a feeble voice as the girl tiptoed through the 
hall, “ did I get many holes dug last night? I can’t remember.” 

“Four, Uncle,” she lied cheerfully. 

“Only four? And so little time left! I must hurry, hurry. But 
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I get so tired nowadays. What if I should be too tired to finish ’em 
in time?” 

“Then Ill do it myself. Don’t worry, dear! Go to sleep now, 
and you ’ll feel as fresh as a boy to-night.” 

“Will I?” he said wistfully. “Where are you going, Rose—not 
far away?” 

“No, indeed. Never far away. Just down into the garden to read 
awhile.” 

He wagged a warning finger at her. “ Reading again! Take care or 
you "ll grow up a worthless old dreamer, like the rest of us.” 

“ You a worthless old dreamer? What nonsense!” She hid some 
letters in her blouse and went in to him. “ This is one of your discour- 
aged days, isn’t it? Why, Uncle, think of all your wonderful inven- 
tions—the baby-washing machine, the folding trunk, the tooth-brush with 
a comb handle! Worthless, indeed! Why, some day those patents are 
going to make us rich!” 

His pleased smile quivered into a sigh. “If they ’d only sell, Rose- 
bud! Somehow, nobody seems to need ’em. I wonder—I wonder if it 
would n’t have been better if I ’d just stuck to farming!” 

“A man of your talents farming! Pooh! Just wait till we get to 
Washington—there they ’ll appreciate you. Scientific societies asking 
you to make speeches, all your old friends crowding to see you. Just 
you wait!” 

“ Perhaps ”—his voice sounded a little frightened—* perhaps I ’ve 
been counting too much on my old friends. They might have forgotten 
me. They might all be dead.” 

“Then we ’ll make new ones,” said the girl stoutly. “Look at me, 
dear. Don’t you think people are going to notice me?” She preened 
herself prettily before him, blushing. 

But he would not be comforted. “ You’re not what she was, no, not 
what she was. My girl Elizabeth—ah, there was a beauty for you! She 
could have had her choice of fortunes, she could have made us what we 
used to be. And what did she choose? To defy me, to disgrace me, to 
drag my name in the dust.” His face was working with the tearless 
grief of age. 

The girl took his hands firmly in hers. “ Never mind Cousin Betty 
now. Look at me! You know I’m a beauty, too; you know I ’ll make 
our fortunes yet. Trust me. T won’t fail you.” 

Her touch quieted him. “ No, you won’t fail me. A city’s the place 
for you, my dear. You’re wasted here. Yes!” He warmed to his 
theme. “There’ll be mobs of gallants besieging our doors, following 
you along the street. Artists painting you, poets writing you sonnets, 
Astors and Vanderbilts at your feet. What, mere millionaires like that? 
Why, dukes shall hear about the new beauty, and princes——” 
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“ No, no,” laughed the girl. “Let’s keep to mere millionaires!” 

“‘ And presently, when I’m lying out there in the garden with the 
rest ”—his face was rapt—“ Ill hear children romping around the place 
again—boys, mind! Whooping through the halls, sliding down the ban- 
isters. . . . But how can they?” he said blankly. “ Roselands will 
be gone! ” 

“No, it won’t,” she whispered. “We’ll find the Treasure Tree— 
we ’ll save Roselands for them somehow. We must!” and, kissing his 
hair, she ran away, pretending to sing. 

The old man strained his ear to catch the last vanishing echo of 
her voice. Then he got to his feet and began a slow progress from 
room to room, touching everything that he passed, lingeringly, as one 
touches the hands of dead friends in farewell. 

At the foot of the Roselands garden there is a tree that grows almost 
horizontally out over the water, known to the countryside as the Courting 
Oak. Along its broad trunk Rose made her way to the farthest branch, 
too absorbed in her thoughts to notice a solitary fisherman in a boat 
near-by, all unconscious of keen eyes that were watching her, noting the 
grace of her swaying figure, the wistful loveliness of her face, even the 
shabbiness of her little patched slippers. She seated herself facing the 
garden where her ancestors lay, their dust inextricably mingled with the 
soil they loved. She had a fancy that their spirits lived in the crépe- 
myrtle, the lilacs, the roses, that blossomed above them. Every shrub, 
every flower, seemed to her a Llewellyn. The mocking-bird that sang 
there at his courting—he was a Llewellyn, too, the descendant of a 
thousand others who had made the garden musical in past summers, the 
progenitor of a thousand yet to come. “I belong here with the rest,” 
she whispered. “Things can’t be going to change, they can’t/ It’s 
all a dreadful dream.” 

With a heavy sigh, she got out her letters and began to read them 
very carefully, one by one, studying and comparing them. Several of 
them contained photographs. Some were typewritten under business 
heads, some laboriously inscribed on ruled and scented paper, some care- 
lessly scrawled in pencil. Occasionally as she read she flushed and bit 
her lip, and once she broke into a hysterical little giggle. 

Suddenly oars splashed just beneath her. She started so violently 
that some of the letters fluttered from her hands. “Oh, get them— 
quick, quick!” she cried anxiously. 

“T have them all,” replied a quiet voice; and she looked down into the 
eyes of the stranger. 

“I’ve been wondering about you,” she said involuntarily. ‘“ Why did 
you go away without telling us good-by? You ’re not very polite!” 

“TI told you I wasn’t a gentleman.” He glanced at the letters he 
handed her. “ Your correspondence seems to be large, and valuable.” 
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“ It is,” she said demurely. “I would n’t lose one of those letters 
for anything in the world. If you only knew what they are!” 

“ What are they?” 

She glanced at him in some surprise. It was a square-jawed face, 
with keen, shrewd eyes and a rather fine mouth marred by a perceptible 
sneer. “Are you married?” she asked suddenly. 

“ No.” 

Her face fell. 

“ But I’m going to be very soon,” he added. 

“Then I’m going to confide in you,” she said. “I must confide in 
somebody. Those letters are proposals of marriage! ” 

“What! All of them?” 

“ All ten of them. Oh, I’m going off like a hot cake!” 

“T should have thought,” he commented, “that you were too young 
and too protected here to know so many men.” 

“ That ’s just the fun of it!” she cried. “I don’t know one of them. 
Is n’t it a joke?” 

He did not join in her laughter. 

“ Unfortunately,” she added, “ none of the applicants so far seem.to 
be quite gentlemen, and I was particular about that. See!” She pro- 
duced a clipping from a New York paper, and read it aloud: 


For Sate.—A young lady, nineteen years old, with beauty, birth, and 
breeding, well educated, able to sew and cook, though she doesn’t like 
to. Applicant for matrimony must have $15,000 in ready cash. Write 
at once, stating age, income, and color of eyes. Only gentlemen need 
apply. Address R., Hobbs’ Wharf, Gloucester County, Va. 


“Ts n’t that clear and practical?” she demanded. “ And you insinu- 
ated that we Llewellyns were not businesslike! ” 

“ Yes,” he admitted quietly ; “I mistook you for a lady.” 

“ And you wondered why anything so useless as a lady should be so 
proud!” Suddenly she began to laugh, sweet, rather wild laughter that 
was very close to tears. 

His sneer changed to a frown. “When you’ve done,” he said 
roughly, “ perhaps you ’ll explain.” 

His tone sobered her. “I really don’t know why I should,” she said, 
with a lift to the chin. “ It explains itself, does n’t it? My uncle means 
to take me to Washington to make a suitable marriage, and it occurred 
to me New York might be the better market. That’s all. I thought if 
I could manage it in time to save Roselands, so much the better.” 

“So you love your uncle well enough to sell yourself for him—is 
that it?” he asked slowly. “Do you think he’s worth it?” 

“Tt isn’t Uncle at all,” she explained, “though I do love him dearly. 
He’s always been so good to me—adopted me, and educated me, and 
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made me his heir, though I am really only the child of a distant cousin. 
It’s Roselands—don’t you understand? We Virginians look upon our 
old places as I suppose princes look upon their principalities. They 
don’t belong to us. They belong to the future, to the past. We hold 
them in trust for the coming generations. And of course—there must 
be coming generations. Do you see?” 

“T see,” he said. “Isn’t there any other way you can get the neces- 
sary money?” 

“ There ’s nothing else left to sell.” Her brows knit anxiously. “In 
spite of all I could do, we ’ve got into debt, somehow. Uncle is always 
so generous to his friends, and his inventions cost a good deal. His 
daughter was expensive, too. Beauties are, you know. I suppose you ’ve 
heard of the famous Elizabeth Llewellyn, have n’t you?” 

“Yes,” he said. “She was the one who disgraced the family—ran 
away with a criminal, or a lunatic, or something of that sort?” 

The girl flushed hotly. “Certainly not! I believe O’Rourke was 
quite honest and sane. But—I suppose outsiders find it difficult to 
understand—he was my uncle’s overseer. In Virginia there is an insur- 
mountable barrier between a Llewellyn and his overseer.” 

“Tt did not seem to be insurmountable,” murmured the man. “ But 
you are right. I do not understand. To me, it seems less disgraceful 
for a woman to marry the man she wants, than for a man—a ‘ gentleman’ 
—to let a woman sell herself to support him.” 

She went white to the lips. “You are insolent! Do you suppose 
my uncle has any idea what I am doing? Naturally, he expects me to 
make a suitable marriage. The women of my family usually do.” 

“Look here.” The man stood up in the boat to bring his eyes on a 
level with hers; and she was suddenly aware of a compelling force about 
him that frightened her. “ You think you ’re doing a noble deed, don’t 
you? Sacrificing yourself for the honor of the house, and all that. 
Well, you’re not. You’re doing something low and common, something 
that’s done every day. You’re cheating! Have you considered the 
man’s side of it? A fellow who’s willing to pay fifteen thousand dollars 
for a woman ”—his lips twitched a little—“ has a right to expect some- 
thing more than ‘beauty, birth, and breeding ’——” 

“ And eooking and sewing,” she added in a small voice. 

“Yes, and thirteen children to boot,” he said brutally. “He has 
a right to expect something that you can give—not sell, but give. Not 
all women have it, but you have. Wait!” His voice was stern. “ Never 
offer yourself to a man again, Miss Llewellyn—until you can offer that, 
too. Give me those letters.” 

She obeyed without question. He tore them into a hundred pieces, 
and scattered them on the outgoing tide. “Now promise me you will 
do the same with any other answers to that advertisement. Promise!” 
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She promised faintly. 

His face softened a little. “And you need n’t be so afraid of poverty. 
It’s not so bad. I know what I’m talking about. Any way, something 
may turn up in time. You may not have to leave Roselands at all.” 

“Oh!” she clasped her hands. “You mean the buried treasure? 
You—believe in that?” 

“Do you?” he asked. 

“ T—I try not to; but you know the Indians did see pirates burying 
a chest here years ago. The old slaves used to talk about a Treasure 
Tree when Uncle was a boy. All his life he’s been hunting for it, off 
and on. His latest scheme is to dig around every tree in Roselands till 
he finds the right one. Lately he’s grown a little childish—imagines 
that people are spying on us to rob us when we find it. That’s why we 
dig at night. . . . Oh, you’re laughing at him!” Her voice broke. 
“What if it is folly? It comforts him so to dream things! You don’t 
know what the loss of Roselands means to him. You don’t know what 
the homesickness will be.” 

“Yes, I do,” said the other quietly. “You Llewellyns take deep 
root. Once I watched a woman die of homesickness. The doctor called 
it another name, but I knew. She used to lie there in a hot little city 
room, talking about the great cool house, and the garden with tombs in 
it, and the smell of the sea, and the Courting Oak where she used to 
meet her lover—you’d suppose it was Heaven. . . . At last my 
father swallowed his pride and wrote to ask if she might go home to 
get well. She died watching for the answer. . . . Then I swore, 
child that I was, to go back some day to that home of my mother’s and 
turn out the man who had turned her out. I worked hard—with my 
hands, Miss Llewellyn, not like gentlemen work. I saved my money, 
a dollar at a time. I got hold of some notes, then a mortgage; I put 
on the screws——” 

“Oh!” She interrupted him, her eyes like stars. “You are——” 

“ The son of O’Rourke,” he said. 

He had rowed quite far away when she called after him softly, “ How 
glad he will be, how glad!” 

“Glad? Who?” 

“Why, Uncle—your grandfather! To think that one dream of his 
will come true, that when we are gone there ’ll still be Llewellyns at 
Roselands! Boys whooping through the halls, sliding down the banisters. 
What if they are called O’Rourke? They’ll be Llewellyns. 

Oh, you must marry soon, soon, won’t you? He’s so old!” 

He gazed at her. Gradually the last remnant of the sneer died out 
of his face. “I can’t,” he said. “I’m sorry. You see, I promised 
myself something else, too—and I never break a promise. I said I’d 
marry @ Llewellyn myself, just to shame you all, just to show you that 
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an O’stourke was good enough for anybody. I suppose I could do it yet 
—1’ve got the fifteen thousand dollars. But ”—his voice shouk a little— 
“ | was uustaken. An O'Rourke is n't good enough for you. Nobody is.” 


That night the Roselands garden was afloat in a mist of moonlight. 
“Isn't it pretty down here?” said the old wan wistfully. “ 1t’s mighty 
long since 1’ve been to the Courting Uak, mighty long. Wish 1 had 
time to sit awhile and just remember things.” 

“ You have,” said the girl. “ Plenty of time.” 

“ With that fellow coming to-morrow? No, no—what are you think- 
ing of? Besides, if 1 sit down, my legs won’t let me get up again. I 
know ’em,” he said cunhingly. “They ’re just watching for a chance 
to go back on me. But1’li fool’em! Won’t give ’em a chance.” 

“Were almost done now. ‘This is the last tree. Shall I begin?” 

“1’m afraid,” he whispered. “‘The last tree! What if there’s 
nothing here? . . . But 1’ve kept at it, haven’t 1? Nobody can 
say 1 have n't stuck to this! Kept right at it——” 

“Old Silver ’s not afraid to begin,” Rose said lightly. “Look at 
him.” The hound was snulting and scrabbling at the roots of the Court- 
ing Oak. “Why,” exclaimed the girl suddenly, “ it looks as though the 
ground here had been recently disturbed ! ” 

“ Spies,” muttered the old man. “ Ha, the villains! At ’em, Silver. 
Get ’em, boy.” 

Thus encouraged, the old hound began to dig in earnest, tossing up 
the earth gallantly, whining with excitement. Rose, rather curious, 
took a pick and helped him. Suddenly it struck wood. “A root, of 
course,” she said. But a few more strokes laid bare the corner of a 
wooden box. Frantic with haste, the old man got it open. It was filled 
with bank-notes and gold pieces. 

He sat down suddenly. “ Elizabeth,” he said in a clear voice, “ you 
won’t have to marry a fortune now, daughter. Take young O’Rourke 
if you want him.” 

The girl’s frightened cry brought a young man running along the 
beach. “Rose, what’s the matter?” he called as he ran. “I’m 
coming! ” 

“It’s Uncle,” she whispered. “He spoke so queerly just now—and 
look at him!” 

The old man had settled limply against a tree, his head fallen for- 
ward on his breast. They bent over him anxiously. Then O’Rourke 
laughed out with relief. “Why, he’s asleep, that’s all. He’s worn 
out, poor old chap! Don’t wake him.” 

A silence fell between them that was hard to break. The man spoke 
first, with an attempt at lightness. “I see you found the Treasure 
Tree.” 
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“Yes.” Her lips quivered. “Brand new money, in a brand new 
pine soap-box. . . . Oh, how could you think we’d take it?” 

“You ’ll have to,” he said. “The old gentleman will never notice 
anything wrong, and you won’t have the heart to tell him. After all, 
he’s my grandfather, not yours.” 

“ And this is your revenge on him?” 

He flushed. “No. Somehow you took the taste out of revenge.” 

“You ’ve given up Roselands? ” 

He nodded. “ Have n’t got enough money left to buy it.” 

“Then,” she said, “ you ’re not a very rich man?” 

He shook his head ruefully. “ Not even that.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter”—her quivering smile made him catch his 
breath. “I—I seem to be always offering myself, don’t I? B-but I 
shan’t have to marry a rich man now, because——” 

“Rose!” He took a step toward her. “ Rose—what do you mean?” 

“ Because,” she finished bravely, “ you are going to stay here and take 
care of Roselands for me—are n’t you? ” 


PAURA NON E NELLA CARITA 


_BY GEORGE HERBERT CLARKE 


HE place, a Tuscan churchyard, and the time, 
Languorous autumn, and late afternoon ; 
The silence of surrender ; the solemn moon,— 
Pale ghost of some unexpiated Crime,— 
Viewing the sun’s recessional sublime 
Austerely ; while the shadowy lagoon 
Trembles along the surface, ceasing soon 
As to the whisper of an alien clime. 
But who are these, unheeding the chill gloom, 
That move along the avénues of Death, 
Or idly pause before some ancient tomb, 
Where each, to hold the other, lingereth ? 
Ah, only lovers can bear the eyes of Doom, 
And smile to hear the fatal words she saith! 


lita, 


WAYS OF THE HOUR 


A DEPARTMENT OF CURRENT COMMENT AND 
CRITICISM—SANE, STIMULATING, OPTIMISTIC. 


WHY HAVE SLUMS? 


Wis: it may be true that we shall always have the poor with 


us in our cities, why need we have centres of vice and crime? 

It is a good work that church and charity organizations are 
doing in lifting the poor and maimed out of the gutter, but would it 
not be a wiser policy to abolish the gutter? 

This is the age of preventive therapy in medical science. Ex-Chief 
Croker, of the New York Fire Department, has resigned to organize 
fire-prevention work. George W. Perkins, trust magnate, has retired 
from J. P. Morgan & Co., to devote his time to the prevention of destruc- 
tive competition in business. The church and the charitable institution 
must follow suit if they would hold their own and win in their fight. 

Kansas City has begun her work in a business-like way. She has 
started in to wipe out her notorious “ McClure Flats” by condemnation 
proceedings, as unworthy of her reputation and a lowering of the level 
of her decent citizenry. She is doing this through an official Board of 
Public Welfare, composed of five public-spirited citizens who serve with- 
out pay, and who have a fund of two hundred thousand dollars this year 
with which to wage war on the slum. 

Rochester has abolished her slums simply by providing something 
better for her poorer citizens, and by raising the standard of living 
without adding to its cost. 

Cleveland has such an admirable building code that Berlin has just 
adopted it as her model in dealing with the housing problem. 
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Boston proposes to cut out her four million two hundred thousand 
dollar medical bill by the establishment of preventive clinics and publicity. 
Her slogan is “ Boston—1915,” and Louis D. Brandeis, efficiency expert, 
is leading the crusade. ; 

The most notable fact in all this work is that it is being carried out 
by business men as a business proposition. Our cities have been reck- 
lessly and blindly commercial hitherto. Now they are counting the cost 
of neglect, and are planning for the future along preventive lines. 


The slum must go. And it is going. 
Freperic B. Hopcins 


THE RIGHTS OF CHILDREN 


( eat of are the dividends of love. From a purely utilitarian 
point of view, their advent is the luckiest thing that can 
“happen ” in any well regulated family. 

Nothing is duller than a childless home. Even a motherless one 
cannot rival it in dreariness. In the dove-cote, when love simmers down 
to normal, when ways and means occupy the minds of the young husband 
and his bride, when cherished plans have begun to shape toward real 
home-making, the coming of the child naturally becomes a subject of 
serious consideration. Pulpited anathema to the contrary, the majority 
of young American wives desire children, especially those who cannot 
afford to find their pleasures outside the home. That they are going 
to be pinched in order to pay for the supreme joy of parenthood, they 
realize, but not for a moment do they call upon the gods to deliver 
them from the cost to come. 

It is asserted that the average wage is adequate to the average family. 
Mothers who use their brains and fingers to save their purses are amply 
rewarded. It is the born heritage of every child to be cared for during 
certain years; to have its youth-time unfettered, to learn essential things 
in books and nature, to have opportunities to develop its brain and 
muscles under instructions. No child is here by its own volition, hence 
its rights are doubly binding. 

Among the inherent rights of little children is that to be heard. 
“ Speak when you ’re spoken to, answer when you ’re called,” was written 
by an unwived churl. Questions may not always be definitely answered, 
for little querists are often wiser than those who listen, but at least 
an effort to enlighten is due an anxious child. Peace at meals is a just 
desert, for serious results have attended habitual scoldings at table. 
The children of the refined reflect their elders, so table etiquette is best 
taught by dainty example. Among the dimmest memories of a child 
should be of a serene mother, and a father whom it has honored instine- 
tively, not by precept: two parents who dwelt happily under one roof, 
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If the direst domestic calamity has occurred, those children able to 
comprehend should be told the truth at home. It is hard wholly to 
deceive a clever child. ‘To tell children the entire truth is not always 
wise, but to tell them a lie is a fatality. Chattering should be limited, 
but speech should be free. 

Above all, should talented youth be encouraged to talk over its 
vocation again and again. Parents should listen as interestedly as they 
expect to be listened to. Parenthood should mean Sesame. All that 
mother and father are or may be should belong to those who call them 
“Dad” and “Mother.” If American parents fall down in their duty 
to their offshoots, it is because they cannot say “No” to passionate 
pleaders. Lamentable as the figures are that prove America’s indiffer- 
ence to the higher education of her children in comparison to England’: 
progeny, nevertheless the parent heart here beats as strongly. It is the 
lack of far-sightedness that is so reprehensible. The terrible thorn-bit 
of pretense cheats many a child out of an adequate education. Again, 
the too swift coming of “other children ” into the home often makes it 
needful for the older children to help Dad or Mother hustle for food 
and raiment, so that nature’s play and study time must, perforce, be 
abrogated for the common weal. 

Than all else, for the young, the sustaining home influence is desir- 
able. To permit a fledgling of either sex to go out into the adult world 
without adult information is criminal, unless the Wolf howls. And 
yet countless parents, who love their growing children, being persuaded 
against their will, finally permit young daughters and youthful sons to 
“take positions ” in order to dress as well as their neighbors, or belong 
to clubs, or do those modern things that, in the ignorance of youth, boys 
in their teens deem vastly important. Alas, years later, these disen- 
chanted volunteers bitterly or sadly arraign their parents for having 
given them the right of way. 


Minna THomas ANTRIM 


ENDOWED THEATRES 


“6 G IVE us more New Theatres,” is the reformer’s slogan. This 

means more than merely erecting magnificent temples to 

Thalia and Melpomene, more than supporting an organized, 

steady body of efficient players. It means the decommercialization of 

one of our foremost arts. It means the production of that higher type 

of drama which to-day is doomed to feed the rapacious maw of the 

waste-basket because its forceful originality, ite vigorous spiritual appeal, 
instil a fear into the producer's mind that “it might not pay”! 

The success achieved by the New Theatre of New York—our only 
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endowed play-house—has demonstrated to the most sceptical that the 
endowed theatre alone is able to raise the level of histrionic art, and 
that the repertory system is not only feasible, but superior to the 
old methods. By adopting the repertory system, endowed theatres 
would also enable us to break away from that pernicious custom of 
extended runs, now prevailing. All countries in Europe, save England, 
enjoy the advantages of the repertory system ; and even Englishmen have 
begun to realize where their dramatic shoe pinches. At present, if a 
“ first night ” audience is unappreciative; if, perhaps even without wit- 
nessing the play, or because they do not understand its inherent signifi- 
cance, some dabblers dash off a half-column of deprecatory criticism for 
their papers—the decisive influences of the common people; and if, 
in consequence, the returns for the first few nights are not in accordance 
with the producer’s notions of “ fair returns,” splendid plays are with- 
drawn by the relentless hand of the practical stage-manager. Such 
was the fate of Percy Mackaye’s wonderful drama “The Scarecrow,” 
and of Clyde Fitch’s swan-song “ 'The City,” as powerful a play as was 
ever presented on any stage. Under the repertory system, all produc- 
tions are accorded a fair trial at various times, and if they merit it, 
many, although financial failures, are produced to new audiences during 
other seasons. 

It is a trying and almost impossible task for the actor to repeat the 
same lines, with the same emphasis, night after night for a whole season. 
Is it any wonder that in time an actor realizes that he is repeating the 
lines mechanically? Afraid of developing into a mere automaton, he 
will, after a while, endeavor to make changes in intonation, gestures, 
positions, etc., simply to find some relief from the monotony of the 
performance, until finally the play is in danger of losing through him the 
effect of some of its most salient points. 

Another and most important aspect of the situation affects the 
dramatist. The evil results of the lack of “New Theatres” are strik- 
ingly exemplified in the career of Owen Davis, author of such melodramas 
as “ Nellie, the Beautiful Cloak Model.” He ingenuously admits that 
he wrote these plays because there was a demand for them—and because 
he could not afford to starve. Mr. Davis is a Harvard graduate. He 
has talent—his recent first “legitimate” venture proves that beyond 
cavil. Had there been a demand for good plays, he would undoubtedly 
have helped to satisfy it—though perhaps at the cost of being less prolific. 
To-day Stephen Phillips, the finest of our poet-dramatists, is in actual 
want in London, while the author of “ The Merry Widow ” is reaping the 
golden harvest of knowing what the public wants. While the works of 
Hauptmann—that rare genius—are neglected on our book-shelves, the 
latest unwholesome show from Paris or Vienna holds the boards in all 
its brazen glory. 
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We are tired of the vulgar sentimental pabulum offered us through 
the artistic agency of melodramas and beauty shows. There is room 
for a “ New Theatre ”—endowed by the municipality or by individuals— 
in every American city. We want this play-house to adopt the repertory 
system, and to produce plays not because they fill the coffers of the 
producers with lucre—as is now the case with those boring and even 
nauseating atrocities which too often fill even our “ better ” theatres—but 
because their quality justifies their production. Such a theatre would 
indeed be a great forward step toward the achievement of a truly free 
theatre which would be universal in its appeal and mark a stepping-stone 
in the literary and artistic development of the nation. 

RanporF 


A COLD IN THE HEAD 


‘6 A-CHOO!” Also and likewise: “Ka-choo!” Cogfougdid! Got 
another. And what, ladies and gentlemen, fellow-sufferers, is 
going to be done about it? We have had symposiums upon the 

Great White Plague; we have had treatises upon the less-to-be-spoken-of 

Black Plague; now what is to be done with this dod-ratted, cogfougded 

Red Plague? Shall we allow it to continue along its fell course, clog- 

ging brains, spoiling appetites, and rasping tempers? Shall we accept 

its fell attack upon mind and body, and merely wait to be thankful when 
it has left us one handkerchief for post-mortem use? 

For the benefit of the Universal Society of Periodic Snifflers, I will 
tell what I know about the Red Plague. 

It usually appears when the furnace fires are started in the fall, and 
the dust circulates through the house by hot air. It also appears with the 
dryness of steam heat. It also appears with the dampness of spring, after 
the furnace fire has gone out; and of fall, before the furnace fire has 
begun. It also appears when the house is too warm—and when the house 
is too cold. It frequently is due to overeating, when the resistance power 
of the blood is lowered by toxins; and it very frequently is due to under- 
eating, when the resistance power of the body is lowered by lack of nour- 
ishment. Particularly is it encouraged by chilled feet—and more par- 
ticularly by a chilled head. Much bundled-up people are its favorite 
victims—but it loves to seek the folk not bundled-up enough. You 
should wear warm clothing—but you also should expose yourself freely, 
so that you will not need clothing. 

It is a product of insufficient air—and also of too much air. It 
thrives on lack of ventilation—and floats gaily upon a draught. It is 
very prevalent in New York and Boston, because of the dampness and 
the rawness, and in Chicago and in Minneapolis, because of the windi- 
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ness, and in Des Moines, St. Louis, and New Orleans, because of the 
humidity, and in Denver, because of the dryness, and in Portland, be- 
cause of the rains, and in San Francisco, because of the fogs, and in 
Los Angeles, because of the tourists. 

Noting the above facts, we may learn how to fight the Red Plague. 
A malady so readily diagnosed and segregated, so exact in its workings, 
offers little difficulty, you see. For the Red Plague is nothing but a cold 
in the head. That’sall. Ka-choo! My dear, where are the rest of my 
handkerchiefs? What? But, cogfougd id, what am I going to do, then? 

Now, the methods which I, personally, have found most efficacious 
in fighting the Red Plague, are as follows: I drink lots of water, to in- 
crease the secretions and carry off the toxins; I also do not drink any 
water, or other fluid, for three days, in order to dry up the secretions. 
I exercise plenteously, to promote the circulation and oxygenize the blood ; 
I also go to bed and stay there, in order to save my strength and foster 
my resistance power. I take quinine and—root-beer, to stimulate; aad 
I take aconite, to quiet. I take a good hot bath, to draw the blood to the 
surface; and I refrain from the hot bath, because it congests the mucous 
membrane of the nose. I take lemon, for its acid properties; and | 
take syrup, for its balsam properties. I sniff camphor, ammonia, harts- 
horn, benzoin, menthol; I snuff adrenalin, salt and water, witch hazel. 
bay rum, vaseline. I quaff pepper tea, and I gulp ice-cream. I stuff 
to give me endurance and draw the blood from the head to the stomach ; 
and I fast to avoid digestive disturbance and to let the stomach rest. | 
sleep out of doors for the invigorating ventilation, and I sleep clase 
indoors to be safe from draught. 

Now, all this is simple home treatment, within the reach of every- 
body. A-choo! Cogfougd id! My dear, where are your handkerchiefs ? 
I don’t seem to find any of my own. i: 

Friends, let us join hands, and say: “ A bas the Red Plague!” 
Ka-choo! Epwin L. Sabin 


AS A MAN EATETH 


OTWITHSTANDING our reverent boast, that man was made in 
N the image and the likeness of God, there lurks in the heart of 
each of us the profane notion that if we could have had the 

making of ourselves the result would have been more pleasing. But, this 
opportunity having been denied us, we are nevertheless doing what best 
we can to remedy the oversight by altering our make-up as far as lies 
within the means at hand. We are confident that we should be happier 
were we other than what we are. Therefore, we are all of us much 
engaged in bettering the handiwork of the Creator or in bemoaning the 
immedicable accident that made us what we should not have been. — 
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Of all the many means, from cosmetics to metaphysics, by which 
mankind has thought to fit itself to its ideals, none has been more 
constantly fashionable than diet. From the day that Grandpa ate the 
apple on the banks of the Euphrates, in the belief that by so doing he 
would make a better man of himself, his graceless children down to the 
present hour have been experimenting with their food to the same end. 

And now along comes Science and not only gravely endorses the 
dietary fables of our grannies, but, morever, goes a step farther and 
tells us that we may do over our temperaments and dispositions to any 
desired style by the simple practice of leguminotherapy. 

Leguminotherapy is the latest scientific novelty. It is a big name for 
vegetable diet—not, however, the ordinary, helter-skelter vegetable diet, 
but scientific vegetable diet, whereby the exact physiological and tem- 
peramental relations of each vegetable to the human system are care-, 
fully determined. 

Green peas, for example, according to this new science, cause frivol- 
ity, and should be withheld from young ladies with a congenital tendency 
to flirt. On the other hand, they are excellent for wall-flowers and pes- 
simists, and should be given in generous helpings to bashful boys. 
Carrots develop good temper and amiability, and are particularly recom- 
mended for janitors, car conductors, and ticket agents. The potato 
develops reason, as well as calmness and reflection; but care must be 
taken lest it induce apathy and indifference or that disinclination to 
work which is observable among boys who are fed daily on fried pota- 
toes. String beans stimulate the poetic and artistic faculties ; while cab- 
bfge and cauliflower, nourishing though they are, excite to vulgarity of 
thought and manner, and are therefore to be shunned by those in train- 
ing for the parlor. 

These are but a few prescriptions chosen at random, but they suf- 
fice to demonstrate the magical possibilities of leguminotherapy. No 
longer, therefore, is the whole truth comprehended in the dictum of King 
Solomon, that as a man thinketh in his heart, so is he. It must now 
share its place with the modern creed, that as a man eateth, so is he. 

It is not wholly a new belief, however; for those worthy apostles 
of the no-meat diet who have been pounding at the doors of our intelli- 
gence from as far back as we can remember have all along maintained 
that the eating of flesh makes us like unto the very animals upon which 
we feed. Perhaps it is. It certainly looks as if it ought to be. Yet, 
like the inquisitive Willie who was informed of this truth and wondered 
therefore why the eating of missionaries did not make Christians of can- 
nibals, we too must be forgiven for holding some child-like doubts upon 


the subject. 
CurrrorpD Howarp 


WHERE CINDY CAME IN 
By Nan Maury Lemmon 


+6 FS N’T it about time I was going to the train?” asked the Very 
| Young Man, raising his voice to a shout. 

“Certainly not; never saw it look less like it,” declared his 
great-uncle, eying the horizon. “I don’t think it ’s going to rain for a 
wee 

The old fellow reached down, drew up the striped afghan over his 
home-knit woollen socks and flowered bed-room slippers, and, fasten- 
ing his quilted-satin dressing-gown tighter at the neck, made Cindy 
twist the wheel-chair around so as to face the Blue Ridge mountains. 

His nephew, who was leaving for college that day, tried vainly to 
think up a plan which might hasten the hour of departure. By going 
on the morning train, he could stop over in Washington, as he so earn- 
estly desired, but he knew the old gentleman well enough to be sure that 
a wrong remark might postpone his escape indefinitely. Finally he 
ventured cautiously : 

“Uncle William, if you could have tke horses hitched by——” 

“Horses what? Why can’t you speak louder, sir? Nobody ’s 
asleep out here that J can see. . . . What did you say, eh?” 

“ Horses switched, sah!” shouted Cindy, walling her eyes with a 
grin of derision at the helpless young man. “ Yassah, dat ’s *zactly 
what he said.” 

“Horses switched! What the devil do I want to have my——” 
began the old man, fairly snorting. Then suddenly, turning swiftly, 
he grabbed the unsuspecting Cindy by the collar. “Oh, yes, you little 
black imp of Satan, you! Making fun of my deafness again, are you? 
Come here this instant!” He raised his cane aloft. 

“Nor, sah, I war n’t. Please, Marster! I ain’t never gwineter 
do it no mo’. You mis-heard me, Marster; I did n’t say nothin’ ’bout 
switchin’s. Dar ’s Miss Jinny callin’ me fer to say she done los’ her 
key-basket agin.” And, twisting away from him with the agility of 
a cat, Cindy ran tittering into the rambling old house. 

“The most impudent strain of niggers in this county!” complained 
the old gentleman. “Have been ever since Eugene Fontaine’s Dick 
rode Cherry Pit in the steeplechase. Dick was the first one of ’em I 
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ever laid eyes on. It was the fall of ’56, I remember. I ran across 
Eugene down in Richmond—I was on some business for the bank, and 
he had bought a bunch of cattle down there and was lookin’ round for 
a boy to help him drive ’em back. 

- “Well, we went on down to the slave-market together,” continued 
Uncle William, “but not a boy could be found—that is, for anything 
like reason. There were men—some splendid farm-hands—mighty 
high, though ; a fat cook and her four children—the whole set going for 
twelve hundred dollars, an excellent bargain for a nigger-trader to 
pick up and resell later; and girls a-plenty, selling for almost nothing. 
One fifteen-year-old little mulatto girl dirt cheap. So I suggested 
to Eugene to buy her—and just get her a suit of boy’s clothes and 
tell the man to give her a good hair-cut—and I tell you, Son, she made 
as fine a boy as we could have found anywhere. All she needed was a 
name, so I christened her ‘ Dick’ right on the spot.” 

“But the horses, sir,” shouted the young man, breaking in with 
determination. “ My train leaves at——” 

“Horses? Why, we only needed one for the boy to ride, and we 
were lucky enough to get him from the same man who sold us Dick. 
He had an old race-horse from Doswell’s he wanted to get rid of—a 
winner of steeplechases, in his day, that had been debarred from the 
track—and as the horse and boy knew each other, we made the trade 
in no time and started for home. 

“Up from Richmond was about a two-days’ ride—slower if you took 
the stage—and this gave me the chance I ’d wanted, to talk with 
Eugene about the debt coming due on his place. As you know, he ’d 
started out with two fortunes, his own and his wife’s, but had thrown 
’em both away before he was twenty-five by that fool habit of always 
thinking of other people’s interests before he did his own. Why, there 
was that twenty-three thousand dollars he lost at the Springs——” 

“Yes, I ’ve heard all about that often, Uncle William,” interrupted 
his nephew impatiently. “ He gambled with Villeneuve for the slave 
girl, Sylvia, and won her at last and set her free. But my train leaves 
at——” 

“ And then,” pursued the old man, undisturbed, “he went security 
for that old rascal McGhee, who skipped the country. Lord knows I 
tried at the time to persuade Eugene not to put his name to that note! 
But he just said poor old McGhee needed the money, and somebody 
ought to go his security, and he might as well lose it as anybody else. 
. . . That was the debt which was coming due, and there did n’t seem 
to me but one way to pay it; but then Eugene would as soon have 
sold his own soul as one of his darkies! Still, his set of fancy house- 
niggers was the only thing of value he had left on the place. 

Vou. LXXXIX.—19 
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“Tt was singular too how all niggers worshipped Eugene. Why, 
when we got nearly home it was late at night and raining, but all the 
slaves with all the dogs had come down a mile to the River Gate to 
meet him, and ran before us, through the pitchy darkness, the dogs 
barking, and the niggers shouting and waving lightwood torches, so 
he could see his way up to the house. ... Yes, sightly enough, I 
reckon; but to my mind a waste of niggers’ time and good fat light- 
wood. 

“The next morning Eugene came to my room early—powerful 
upset. He had n’t explained about Dick, and he was in a pickle about 
how to turn him back into a girl again. When he asked my advice, I 
saw a chance to make a Fontaine be economical for once. He was 
badly in need of a boy, so I explained to him it would never do to keep 
on changing Dick’s sex like that—why, it would get the child all mixed 
up, and the only thing to do was to let him stay exactly like he was.” 

“But was n’t that wrong, sir?” questioned his listener. 

“Wrong! Tut, tut, tut—nothing of the sort,” snapped his Uncle, 
sniffing with vexation. “Why, the little rascal was tickled to death 
to be a boy! And I tell you, sir, I never regretted my advice an 
instant; for from that day Dick became well-nigh indispensable to 
Eugene. He was keen as a briar and a born rider, but besides that— 
why, it looked like that boy was just put there by Providence to supply 
all that was lacking in Eugene’s disposition, and watch over him, and 
keep him from suffering from his own fool generosity ! 

“TI found that out to my sorrow the very next time I was down 
there, for Eugene had given away his gold sleeve-buttons to a poor rela- 
tion who happened to be visiting him, and Dick stole mine and put 
7em in his master’s cuffs. And after that I learned to know when 
Eugene’s shirts and stocks were wearing out by missing mine from 
my saddlebags. But the boy did n’t stop at clothes. In the fall, when 
cattle-feed was scarce and Eugene filled a widow’s corn-house because 
she hadn’t made any crop, it was Dick who took the wagon one night 
and drove down and stole half of it back. 

“The little wretch got caught at last, though. It was in February, 
when the stock at River Bend were suffering for food, that Dick actually 
drove across the river in broad daylight to old Marshall’s flat and com- 
menced loading his wagon from a fodder stack in full view of the house. 
They saw him, of course—could n’t help it—and set out after him, and 
the first thing we knew Dick drove into the yard at a gallop, jumped 
out of the wagon, and ran into the house. Right after him came old 
Marshall, mad as a wet hen, and his body-servant—that damson-skin 
nigger, Stammerin’ Jim—with a horsewhip. 

“*T caught him, sir!’ old Marshall yelled. ‘I know you ’re not to 
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blame, Eugene, but I’m going to drag that boy out of the house and 
have him horse-whipped this instant!’ But the trouble was, he had n’t 
caught him, and never did. They searched every corner of that house 
and not a trace of Dick did they find. The last room they came to was 
the nursery. The door was shut, and old Marshall swore the boy was 
inside; but when Stammerin’ Jim entered, not a soul was in there 
but a little mulatto girl in a white cap and apron, sitting by the baby’s 
cradle, with one foot on the rocker, knitting. 

“No, Dick never did show any feminine traits—except one,” Uncle 
William muttered presently, in answer to a question. “And that was 
the night I was discussing that debt with Eugene, and went in and 
found the little fellow sobbing on his pallet in the dark. I declare it 
looked like that fool boy did n’t love but two things on earth: his mas- 
ter and that old race-horse, Cherry Pit; but them he loved with his 
whole heart. The next time I came down to stay over Sunday I found 
him waiting for me at the River Gate. 

“¢Marster,’ said Dick, and his voice was sorter shaky, ‘how much 
was it you “lowed Marse Gene owed next month?’ I told him eleven 
thousand dollars. ‘ Well,’ says he, ‘ Marster, I don’t know much ’bout 
countin’ money—I ain’t never had much to count—but here’s some. 
T been savin’ it up for nigh onto two year to buy a houn’ puppy—I done 
see the very one wid spots on him dat I want—but if it will come any- 
ways near to payin’ off dat ar debt, you can take it, ev’y cent.? And 
he took out of his ragged pocket two shillings, three ninepence, a 
fo’pence, and seventeen copper cents, and put it in my hands to count. 
‘It ’s all mine, hones’, sah,’ he added with some pride. ‘I don’t steal 
noways, ’cept’n’ for Marse ’Gene.’ . . . When I told him that would 
pay off a large part of the debt, his eyes actually filled up with tears 
of relief, and he turned away to keep me from seeing ’em. 

“ Just then Stammerin’ Jim passed along the River Road and jab- 
bered out, ‘I—I—I ’ll be up an’ see yer sister ternight.’? ‘Not ef she 
see you fust!’ Dick called back, and was himself again. 

“That very night—I never knew what made me do it, Son—I 
offered to pay off half of Eugene’s debt and arrange for the rest to 
go over until a month later! It did n’t seem to surprise him a bit, 
either,—he would have done the same thing for me, if he ’d had the 
money, without giving it another thought, so it never crossed his mind 
what a struggle I had doing it. . . . While we were talking it over, 
IT went out on the back porch a minute for a drink of water, and saw 
Stammerin’ Jim standing by the walnut tree; and as he waited, a slim 
little mulatto girl in a white dress, with a ribbon on her hair, came 
out, and they went off together in the moonlight. 

“Eugene was greatly relieved to get the debt off his mind for a 
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while, and was more cheerful than I ’d seen him for months. We 
talked late, and when Dick came in and made down his little pallet 
in the closet where he slept, we were discussing the races to be held 
three weeks later over at Garth’s track. There were to be four flat 
races and a steeplechase, the betting would be high, and Eugene and I 
planned to ride over that day together. The next morning, when I 
got up—just as I do now—at sunrise”—his nephew gave a groan— 
“T looked down toward the stables and there was Dick out training old 
Cherry Pit. 

“ Well, I did n’t see nor hear of the boy again till the day of the 
races. Eugene and I had been there all the morning, jostling about 
in the dusty crowd, listening to the betting, and looking over old Mar- 
shall’s thoroughbreds that were to run that day as a sort of exercise 
before being carried down to the big track at New Orleans. Suddenly 
we heard a roar of laughter and looked ’round, and there was Dick. 

“ And a more ridiculous sight you never saw! Where on earth he 
ever got that old rockaway, with worn leather cushions leaking horse- 
hair, I can’t imagine. It must have been out of use for twenty years. | 
The harness was all tied up with rag string, one rein was rope, and a 
piece of sheepskin stuck out from under the collar. To this turnout 
was hitched Cherry Pit, with Dick driving, and the boy’s grinning 
pride and delight at his stylish get-up added a finishing touch to the 
absurdity. 

“ A lot of slaves followed along, jeering at the outfit good-naturedly, 
and presently we heard Dick’s voice rise above the rest: 

“Dat ’s all right, laugh on—as long as you kin! You gwineter 
laugh de wrong side yo’ mouth mighty soon. I bet you dis here fine 
kerridge hoss o’ mine kin beat ev’y no-’count thoroughbred you-all 
got in dat ar steeplechase!’ A laugh followed, then somebody said, 
‘That old plug does look like he might win.’ ‘ Bet anybody two to one 
he won’t,’ old Marshall said, chuckling. The words were hardly out of 
his mouth before Dick was at Eugene’s side, just dancing up and down, 
clean crazy with excitement. ‘Hear him?’ he cried. ‘Oh, take him 
up, Marster; take him up—please/—dat is, "less the gent’man wants 
ter back out.? ‘Back out, thunder!’ old Marshall laughed. ‘I ‘ll 
make it twenty to one. Why, you ’re the little nigger I intended to 
horse-whip! Well, Ill beat you this way instead,’ says he. 

“ Eugene, who rarely let an opportunity pass for losing money or 
humoring a darky, began to back up Dick’s bet as far as he was able, 
but his reputation for being an easy mark brought such a crowd around 
him that his funds soon gave out. At that moment a voice at my side 
begged persuasively, ‘Len’ it to him, Marster,—oh, please! You got 
money jes’ layin’ way rustin’,—len’ po’ Marse "Gene the money, so he 
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can win and pay what he owes.’ Some fool instinct must have got 
the better of me, for as each glance at the rickety turnout brought up 
fresh bettors, I handed out the cash and kept account, Dick standing 
by almost crying with excitement, and now and then wiping his eyes 
on his ragged sleeve. 

“Well, the steeplechase started from Garth’s Hill—you know the 
place—at three-thirty. It was a four-mile, ’cross-country course, with 
eleven rail fences, seven ditches, a combination jump for the last, and 
round the track to the finish. From where we stood we could see the 
riders—just six black specks—start down the hill, and then we lost 
sight of ’em in some woods. As they came out, nearly a mile further 
round, we saw that one was behind the other five, and thought it was 
Dick, but the distance was still too great to distinguish any one before 
they disappeared again. When they came in sight once more the crowd 
began to stir, and then get powerful restless, as they drew near enough 
to recognize the four horses in the lead. 

“ Well, old Marshall’s two thoroughbreds, sired by Imperial, were 
in front, of course; next came Billy Lightfoot’»—— Now, what was 
that horse’s name!” broke off the old fellow. “Why, I know that name 
as well as I do my own,—and here I can’t think of it. Pshaw! Let me 
see—was it—— Oh, tut, tut, tut!” 

“Never mind about the name, sir,” shouted the listener, who had 
forgotten his train entirely. “Go on with the race! Quick!” 

“It seems to me that horse’s name was Yellow Jacket. No—oh, 
now I ’ve got it; it was Queen Bee! . . . Billy Lightfoot’s Queen Bee 
third, and the fourth rider was Dick on Cherry Pit. 

“They came up the last hill and rode toward that combination 
jump. The first horse cleared it; the second with a mighty big effort 
rose to the top, then fell back with a crash—from exhaustion, I reckon 
—right in front of the fence. The jockey pulled Queen Bee to one 
side in time—the way was blocked. It seemed well-nigh impossible 
to jump the fallen horse and that fence without landing in the ten- 
foot ditch on the other side. Dick, close behind, half drew up, and 
for an instant a quivering look of something like feminine terror passed 
over his face; then suddenly, setting his teeth, he dug his bare heels 
in the flanks of Cherry Pit and rode straight at the jump! A lump 
rose in my throat, and the crowd held their breath, for the boy’s life 
seemed to hang by a thread as that durned old gelding rose in the air 
and came down on the crumbling edge of the bank on the farther side. 

“ Before I could get my breath, Cherry Pit had skimmed past us, 
overtaken the leading horse right at the entrance, and the two raced 
neck and neck around the track, while the crowd fairly yelled itself 
hoarse! At the last length, Cherry Pit, on the inside, came under the 
wire not six inches in the lead! 
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“The next thing I knew I was wringing Eugene’s hand with tears 
streaming down my face. ‘God bless the boy!’ he was saying hoarsely. 
‘And the money,’ I gasped, for it was always the first thing I thought 
of. ‘ You lack only a thousand dollars now to pay off your mortgage.’ 
Just then old Marshall came up. ‘ Well, it ’s worth every cent I lost,’ 
says he, ‘to have found such a rider! Why, he sat that old plug like 
a feather! I ’ll give you eight hundred cash for him this minute.’ 

“But Eugene just said, ‘ No, sir-ree! You don’t want him, any 
way,’ he added, ‘ for to tell the truth—I ’d forgotten it myself—Dick ’s 
not any boy, he ’s a girl, I——’ but old Marshall would n’t wait: 

“*T don’t care a durn whether Dick is a boy or a girl or a yearl- 
ing calf!’ says he. ‘I want him for a jockey to ride my horses down 
in New Orleans, and I’ll give you one thousand dollars for him!’ 

“ A crowd came up—Dick carried on the shoulders of some slaves. 
He slipped down and stood between his master and Stammerin’ Jim— 
a tattered little figure, with a wistful, sassy face. ‘ You better sell me, 
Marse ’Gene,’ he said. ‘ You know it ’ll pay off yo’ debt, an’ then it ’s 
right for me to ter stay with—with my husband,’ he ended with a 
grin, and the niggers just hollered laughing. ‘’Cause, you see,’ Dick 
ended when the noise died down, ‘I done promise ter marry dis here 
damson-skin, ’scape-de-gallows, Stammerin’ Jim termorrow night.’ 

“*Me! ’Fore de Lawd, no!’ Stammerin’ Jim gasped, rolling his 
eyes ’round wildly. ‘I—I—lI ain’t got ter marry a boy, is I, Marster?’ 
and old Marshall nearly split his sides laughing, for that fool nigger 
really thought he had it to do. ‘Why, Marster, I—I—I was gwineter 
marry his lil sister,’ he protested. 

“* Well, dere ain’t but one of us,’ Dick said, ’most tickled to death 
at the joke, ‘and I ’m it. So ’t ain’t nobody for you ter marry ’cept 
me,—I spee you’s gwineter be a ole maid.” 

Far off a whistle blew,—the Southern train going to Washington,— 
but the Very Young Man heeded it not. 

“And Cindy?” he asked, as at that instant the whites of her eyes 
and teeth gleamed impishly from behind the hall door. “I don’t see 
the——” 

“Don’t see the connection!” exploded his great-uncle. “ Why, 
it’s plain as day! Dick is Cindy’s grandma.” 


ERRATUM 


Turovucn a regrettable typographical error, Mrs. Florence Earle Coates’s 
charming poem in the January Lipprncort’s was wrongfully entitled “To T. R.” 
It should have been “To R. R.,” as those familiar with the incident doubtless 


recognized. 


A TALE OF HOFFMAN 
By ‘fohn Northern Hilliard 


TIME.—Afternoon of the 14th of February. 


SCENE.—A drawing-room with the daintiest of furniture, the walls 
decorated with pink and white Loves pursuing gorgeous butter- 
flies. At one end of room is a grand piano at which a young 
woman is playing the “ Barcarolle” from “ Tales of Hoff- 
man.” 


DRAMATIS PERSON 4.—The Mistress. The Maid. The Reporter. 


May call. 
Maid. He says he must see you. 


M ISTRESS (playing softly). I’m not at home—no matter who 


Mistress (stopping abruptly). Must? 
Maid. Yes—the very word. His card. 


Mistress (frowning at card). These newspapers have no regard 
For privacy; and, what is worse, 
Misspell one’s name. They are perverse! 
(Reads card aloud.) 
“D. Cupid, Arcadee Gazette——” 


Maid. Ma’m’selle will see him? 
Mistress (tucking card into her bosom). Y-yes, Ninette. 
(Exit Maid... 


Mistress (playing softly the “ Barcarolle”). I wander what he wants 
of me? 
°T is dull now in Society. 
And will be till the end of Lent. 


i 


A Tale of Hoffman 
(Sings) 


“ Belle nuit, 6 nuit d’amour, 
Souris @ nos ivresses, 
Nuit plus donce que le jour, 
O belle nuit d’amour! 
Le temps fuit et sans retour——” 


(She breaks off suddenly, aware that some one has entered the room. 
Ninette stands at the door.) 


Reporter (bowing low). Ah, Lady Fair, I represent—— 


Mistress (coldly). Yes, yes—I know. .. . Your errand, pray? 


Reporter (with enthusiasm). The “Tales”! . . . You do play 
Divinely. . . . Ah, that “ Barcarolle,” 
As Herrick says, doth wound the soul! 


Mistress. Be good enough to state—— 


Reporter. Ah, yes, 
My errand. Well, come, now, confess! 
You ’ve half guessed it already—— 


Mistress (tapping her foot angrily). Sir! 


Reporter. Dear Lady, whom do you prefer: 
Young Strephon Smith—poor as a mouse— 
Or Midas Jones, with his great house, 
His gold and gear, his bonds and stocks? 


Mistress (dreamily). In Strephon’s Yard the hollyhocks 
And roses blow; and—yet—— 


Reporter (eagerly). And yet? 


Mistress. And yet-—— Ah, you may go, Ninette! 
(Ezit Maid.) 


Reporter. But Midas Jones has vast estates ; 
He’s old, ’t is true—but Bradstreet rates 
Him very high, I hear. 


Mistress. I know; 
But Strephon says the whitest snow 
Is not so white as I; the stars—— 


A Tale of Hoffman 
Reporter (insinuatingly). He has a country house and cars. 


Mistress. The stars that blossom in the skies 
Would have no light save for my eyes; 
The moon, no silver were I dumb; 
The sun, no gold or amber—— 


Reporter. Come, 
Your answer, Lady. I must go. 
So many interviews, you know. 
This is my busy day. To-night—— 


Mistress (touching electric button). He comes to-night— 


Reporter. Ah, good, I'll write 
His name down now. Which shall it be, 
Sir Poet or—— 


Ninette (at door). You rang for me? 


! 


Mistress. Yes. 
(She unfastens a Jacqueminot rose from her corsage.) 


Reporter (impatiently). Come! To-night we go to press! 
Your answer, Lady, then is—— 


Mistress (handing rose to the Reporter). Guess! 
(Reporter bows and follows Ninette through the door. The Mistress 
returns to the piano and sings softly: 


“ Belle nuit, nuit d’amour, 
Souris @ nos ivresses,” etc. 


CURTAIN. 
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HER BEST STUFF 
By Fosephine P. Simrall © 


> 


‘* 1 T worked up into a thrilling human-interest story,” explained 
Dorothy enthusiastically. “When the Chief looked it over he 
said, ‘ Bully for you, little girl! Best stuff you’ve handed in 

yet,’ and he’s given it a place on the front page, with head-lines—head- 

lines, Mr. Boy; just think of that!” Her face was radiant, but in 
response to a fleeting expression in the eyes of the man opposite her 
she added hastily: 

“ Of course I am not thinking of it all from my own side. I feel 
desperately sorry for that poor woman, and I want the great, tender- 
hearted Public to help her. This newspaper work does take a good 
deal of the human out of us, I suppose. I certainly don’t cry over 
drowning flies any more, but when the real thing comes it grabs just as 
hard as ever.” 

The man looked across at her with the eager, boyish smile which had 
given him his nickname at the office. “Go on,” he demanded; “ tell 
me about it.” 

Dorothy pushed back her plate and put her arms on the crumby 
little restaurant table. 

“ Well——” she began. A clock somewhere struck twelve, and she 
stopped to draw a deep breath of satisfaction. This adjunct of any 
independent career—the life of late hours and unchaperoned midnight 
suppers—was still delightfully new to her. 

“ Well ”—she took up her story again—*“ I went down to the With- 
rington this morning—it’s an awful tenement, you know. The stair- 
ways are so dark that you have to grope your way up; and you feel as 
if somebody were going to jump out on you at every landing.” She 
paused for her effect. 

“ You have no business in such holes,” growled the man. 

“Oh, but I have,” she assured him blithely. “I wag sent down on 
an assignment, and as I could n’t find the right place, I knocked at a 
door on the third landing, to make inquiries. A woman opened it. If 
you could have seen that woman, Mr. Boy! It was like having Tragedy 
herself staring at you, with haunted eyes. She was all in black, and 
the room behind her was absolutely dark, so that all one could see was 
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just that face—ghastly and pinched, with swollen, red-rimmed eyes, 
and despair looking out of them. I wanted to scream, but somehow 
I managed to control myself and to stammer out my question. Her 
voice as she answered was perfectly colorless, like her face. Then, with 
a queer, slow movement, she put her hand up to her throat, and drew 
back into that deadly gloom. I cried out to her—I could n’t help it— 
begging her to let me do something, call somebody—anything; but she 
only shook her head silently and hopelessly and closed the door.” 

The girl was telling her story dramatically, with the emphasis of 
eager gesture and quickened breath, while the man watched her with 
something of tender anxiety in his face. 

“T found out from the neighbors,” the girl continued, “that they 
were new people—a Mrs. Harrow, by name, with her two daughters. 
The youngest one had been quite ill since they had moved in, and the 
oldest one was out of work until a week ago, when she had gotten a 
position at the Bugle. They are terribly poor. Some coal had come 
in the day before—from the Charities, probably—and the people in 
the house had tried to be friendly and to help them. But ‘they keep 
to themselves,’ it seems, ‘and are terribly proud and suspicious-like.’ 
A rosy-cheeked little woman told me, almost with tears in her eyes, 
of her experience with them. 

“¢] kind of wanted to seem neighborly,’ she explained, ‘so I says 
to myself, “ Now, I’ve got to get that flour somewhere, so I ’ll be kind 
and just borrow it off of Mrs. Harrow.” I knocked at her door, hesi- 
tatin’, but when she called out “ Come,” I went in. Well, when I saw 
how things was, 1 wished I was out again. Ill give you my word, 
ma’am, that though it was well on to dinner-time, there was n’t one 
thing to eat on the table, and the stove as cold as Christmas. The child 
was cryin’, an’ Mrs. Harrow was sittin’ by the window, with her head 
on her hand an’ her eyes as red as my shawl. She started up when she 
saw who I was, and I—well, I just pretended that my clock had 
stopped, and asked the time of day. I could n’t borrow off of a lady 
who did n’t have no dinner for herself.’ ” 

Dorothy had repeated the woman’s words with dramatic enjoyment, 
but now her voice broke. 

“Oh, Mr. Boy,” she wailed, “think of not having coal to make a 
fire to cook your dinner—and no dinner to cook either—and three of 
you. Isn’t it awful?” 

“Yes,” answered the man indulgently; “rather awful, but prob- 
ably not true.” 

The girl gave him an indignant glance. “It was true,” she pro- 
tested. “If you’d seen that woman’s face, you’d have known that 
anything might be true. And think of the oldest girl working at the 
Bugie! You know what the Consumers’ League people say about that 
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store, Mr. Boy. They don’t pay even a living wage, and a girl who 
takes a position there might—just—as—well—go—on—the—-street at 
once.” Dorothy got her sentence out bravely, but she blushed up to 
the roots of her curl:’ hair, while the man’s eyes laughed for sheer 
joy in her winsome innocence. His lips were grave, however. 

“ And then——” he prompted. 

“ Well,” the girl continued, “the story took hold of me, somehow, 
and I went back to the office and wrote it up. To-morrow the donations 
will come pouring in from all sides—you ’ll see. Will you go with me 
to take them to Mrs. Harrow?” she asked—with a shy upward glance 
through her long lashes. 


Mrs. Harrow pulled aside the red calico curtain and stood looking 
down into the street, watching with a half-casual, half-expectant inter- 
est the throngs hurrying by below. It was the usual eager, pushing 
mass of humanity that is turned loose, each evening, by the six o’clock 
whistle: lagging, tired-faced women, going from the weary work of 
the factory to the weary work of the home; noisy, jostling groups of 
girls, eagerly anticipative of the evening’s release to the club, the 
cheap theatre, or the dance hall; slouching men, heavy of foot as are 
those who labor with their muscles and not with their brains; and, 
darting in and out among them all, the unwearying small boy, forgetful 
of the day’s restraint in the present joyous freedom of the streets. 

Slowly there grew upon the face of the waiting woman above a 
look of hopeless endurance, as if the whole unsolvable human mystery 
were pressing upon her. The pain grew and grew to a fixed intentness, 
which suddenly, however, dissolved into a warm, relieved smile. 

“There she comes, Baby,” she announced. “ Pull the chairs up to 
the table, while I pour out the soup. She’ll be hat hungry, she won’t 
want to wait.” But the child had jumped up eagerly. 

“Oh, no, Mom, I’m goin’ to meet her!” She dashed out, leaving 
the door open behind her, and the lamp-light of the room sent a warm 
glow down the gloomy stairway. It was a poor little room, of the 
“dilapidated tenement” variety. The paper clung in half-hearted 
patches to the grimy walls, and the ceiling, darkened with the soot of 
many winters, faltered here and there into demoralized gaps, through 
which the laths grinned obtrusively ; but the clean red table-cloth, the 
neatly made curtains of the same warm color, the shaded lamp in the 
centre of the table, and the steaming bowls of hot soup, all gave an 
atmosphere of comfort and hominess which stood for everything that 
was desirable to the bright-faced girl who entered, with the child 
clinging to her arm. She greeted her mother happily. 

“ My, ain’t we fine!” she exclaimed. “ An’ don’t this fire feel good! 
When ’d the coal come?” 
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“ Just this mornin’,’ answered the woman. “A whole load, an’ 
twenty-five cents off the reg’lar price. I got it through the Mothers’ 
Meetin’, you know, and we can pay for it a little at a time, as it’s 
convenient. It’s a real nice arrangement. This load must be paid 
for before we can get another—but we ’1] be good an’ able by that time.” 

“Deed, yes,” responded the girl. She had laid aside her coat and 
now drew up eagerly to the table. 

“ Had a nice day, Mollie?” asked her mother, hungry for the news 
that the outgoer brings back to the home-stayer. 

“ Just fine,” Mollie spoke enthusiastically. “The girls are a lot 
nicer than that factory gang. They’re real stylish and up-to-date. 
They liked my dress, Mom—asked me where I bought it,” she laughed, 
while the older woman looked anxious. 

“I hope you did n’t mention the rummage sale!” she said severely. 

“ Well, I guess not,” the daughter reassured her, with a toss of her 
pretty head. “I just said, ‘Oh, Mom got it for me—bought it ready 
made,’ an’ they said, ‘My, but it’s fine—silk-lined an’ all!’ They 
think we’re real well off, an’ they ’re that polite!” Then her bright 
face grew more serious. “’T ain’t just that, though,” she continued. 
“They ’re a real good sort, too—straight an’ kind-hearted; not rude 
an’ nasty, like the factory crowd. I do like the place. We’re on Easy 
Street all right now, Mom.” 

“ Yes,” the woman answered cheerily. “It’s been a pull—you out 
of work, an’ Baby sick, an’ all, but, thank the Lord, we ’ve been able to 
keep our troubles to ourselves. We’ve never had to take charity off 
of nobody, an’ now we ’ve started straight again.” 

“ How ’s your head?” asked the girl solicitously. 

“Oh, it’s easy now,” replied the mother, “but this mornin’ I 
thought I’d go clean crazy with it. You know what those headaches 
do to me. Somethin’ queer happened, too—I ’d ’most forgot to tell you 
about it. No, you sit right down now an’ rest. Baby an’ I "ll wash up.” 

With a sigh of contented relaxation, Mollie threw herself on the 
low cot in the corner, while the mother told her story to the soft clatter 
of dishes, which the child deftly wiped and set away. 

“1 was lyin’ down, with the blinds all shut, and I had on that old 
black wrapper for comfort’s sake—I guess I did look a fright—when a 
little tap come to the door. I thought ’t was the stoveman to fix that 
broken damper, so I got up to let him in. But ’t wasn’t him at all; 
*t was a lady—as pretty a girl as I ’ve seen this long time, with kind 0’ 
scared brown eyes an’ a brown fur thing ’round her neck. She looked 
like she wanted to run away. I guess she wasn’t very used to goin’ 
around in places like this. I’d ’ve asked her in if my head had n’t 
been so bad. Seemed like she wanted to find out about fire-escapes in 
this house, or somethin’ like that, but I could n’t tell her. I’d never 
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even looked to see if there was any. Then I started to close the door. 
I remembered I did n’t have no collar on, an’ I guess I did look enough 
to scare her, for all at once she gave a little cry and says, ‘ Oh, can’t I 
help you, any way?’ She was real kind and sweet-lookin’, but I thought 
the neighbors might ’a’ been talkin’ and tellin’ her things "bout us, an’ 
I won’t take charity off of nobody—not even if we needed it, which 
we don’t.” 

“ Well, I guess not!” exclaimed Mollie. “What’d you say?” 

“JT didn’t say nothin’—my head was so bad, I could n’t stop to 
explain, so I just nodded an’ shut the door. She must ’a’ been one of 
those charity workers, or church society, or somethin’.” 

“TJ guess she was,” said the girl, sitting up indignantly, “ an’ I’m 
glad you shut the door in her face. They make me tired, they do— 
pokin’ around an’ buttin’ into other people’s affairs. Suppose we’d 
go walkin’ into their front door, peekin’ an’ pryin’ an’ askin’ of ques- 
tions—what d’ you suppose *d happen? They’d hand us over to the 
cops mighty quick—that’s what they’d do. But we’re expected to 
say, ‘Oh, yes, ma’am,’ an’ ‘Oh, no, ma’am,’ an’ ‘ Thank you kindly, 
ma’am.’ It’s just sickenin’, that’s what it is!” She sank back on the 
couch again. Her mimicry had started the child off into an apprecia- 
tive fit of the giggles, and Mollie, forgetting her sudden wrath, joined 
in light-heartedly. 

“Well, never mind, Mom,” she conceded generously, “so long as 
you did n’t let her in.” She drew Baby, who had finished her share 
of the evening work, down on the pallet beside her. The child was a 
white, wizen-faced little thing, who seemed literally to draw physical 
strength from the abounding vitality of the older sister. As the mother 
watched the two girls, her tired, worn face softened into a contentment 
that was almost happiness. She had that colorless look that tells its 
own story of sunless days of factory work; but the mouth was fine and 
firm, and the sunken eyes still looked out on life unafraid. 

A knock at the door broke in upon their quiet, and was followed by 
the precipitate entrance of a rosy-cheeked, excited little woman. 

“Have y’ seen the evenin’ papers, Mrs. Harrow?” she cried. 
“ You ’re all in it—you an’ the girls here—but you’d never know yer- 
selves—never! It’s a burnin’ shame what those papers will say about 
a lady. Here ’tis! I brought it in for y’ to see, but I mus’ be runnin’ 
right back. He’s late to-night, an’ we ain’t had supper yet.” 

Mrs. Harrow took up the news sheet excitedly. 

“ About us?” she exclaimed. “Why, we ain’t done nothin’ to get 
in the papers. Whatever can it be? Where’s my glasses, Baby? You 
find ’°em fer Mom.” But Mollie, with girlish eagerness, had snatched 
the sheet from her mother, her clear young eyes searching through the 
headlines. Suddenly she gave a little cry. 
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“Oh, Mom!” she gasped. “Mom! See what they ’ve written! 
An’ our names an’ everythin’! Oh, it’s a shame, a mean, dirty shame! ” 
Her hands were trembling with excitement, her lips quivering, but she 
read the article through, then she flung the paper from her, and threw 
herself, with a moan, upon the low couch. 

“TI can’t never go back to the store again—I won’t, I won’t,” she 
sobbed hysterically. ‘The girls—they ll all read it, an’ they ‘ll be 
pityin’ me an’ lookin’ down on me. I don’t care if we starve! I won’t 
go back an’ face ’em all, after they ’ve read that lie.” 

Mrs. Harrow had adjusted her glasses and was perusing the paper 
laboriously. All the contentment had vanished from her face, and it 
looked pinched and old—and hurt. Her mouth was set in a hard, 
angry line, and her figure drooped with the hopelessness of final sur- 
render. The blow had come so suddenly—in the very first flush of 
their newly recovered prosperity. For long months she had been fight- 
ing off the awful bugbear of Publicity, that seems always waiting to 
pounce when one’s last resource has failed, and now, just as the fight 
seemed ended and the victory assured—just as all danger seemed past— 
the dreaded thing was suddenly upon her. The impersonal source 
from which the blow had fallen rendered it only the more unendurable. 
If there had been any one to hold responsible, to hate and to vituperate, 
the bitterness of the situation might have found some outlet, some 
relief ; but the newspaper represented to this woman and her class only 
a strange, mysterious force which no weapon of theirs could reach, no 
anger disturb, and from whose deadly verdict there was no appeal. Mrs. 
Harrow drooped defeated, powerless. 

The younger girl suddenly began to cry aloud with the ready, 
uncomprehending woe of childhood. Another knock came at the door, 
and she started up, eager to share the unknown affliction with others, 
but her mother called to her sternly. 

“Stay where you are, Baby,” she said. “Nobody need to come 
pokin’ in here. We’ll keep our trouble to ourselves, and not take pity 
off of our neighbors.” 


The room which Mollie entered with a lagging step the next evening 
nad quite lost its aspect of cheery comfort. The lamp gave smoky evi- 
dence of an untrimmed wick; the curtains hung undrawn, and the 
blackness of the night without pressed drearily against the window- 
panes. The stove was cold, and a cold and uninviting supper was set 
out upon the table. Mrs. Harrow, moving about her evening work, 
did not greet the girl as she entered. The child lay in a feverish sleep 
on the cot, her thin little face flushed and tear-stained. Mollie jerked 
off her hat and jacket, and sat down heavily. 

“ They ’d all read it,” she announced in a dull voice, “ an’ they was 
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very kind an’ very pityin’. They ’d talked it all over fore I got there, 
and they ’d made up a purse—a purse—to help us out a little till times 
got better.” 

The mother turned on her with angry eyes. 

“They did n’t dare! ” she cried. 

“Oh, yes,” the girl laughed bitterly; “’course they dared. Why 
should n’t they? We’re nothin’ but beggars, takin’ coal from the Chari- 
ties, starvin’ an’ freezin’ an’ askin’ help from anybody that comes along. 
Why, they thought ’t was the only thing to do.” 

The mother turned back to her work wearily. “ What’d you say?” 
she asked. 

“T lied,” answered Mollie, “that’s what I did, ’cause there was n’t 
nothin’ else I could do. I told ’em it wasn’t us at all, but another 
family of the same name as us—a low-down family that we did n’t 
know ner have nothin’ to do with. *Course they didn’t believe me,” 
she ended dejectedly. “They knew *t was just bluff.” She began to 
ery, and her mother motioned anxiously toward the sleeping child. 

“ Don’t wake Baby,” she warned. “I’ve had a time with her to-day. 
The children at school got hold of it, an’ they threw it up to her. She 
come home sobbin’ to break her heart. Now, more’n likely, she “Il be 
laid up sick again.” 

But Mollie was not listening to her mother. Her look went past 
her to the door, widening surprise in her eyes; and Mrs. Harrow, at 
the unexpected sound of a fresh, girlish voice, turned quickly. Her 
young visitor of the day before stood framed in the doorway. 

“You didn’t hear us knock,” she said hesitatingly, “so we just 
came in.” She made an effective picture in her soft, dark furs, the 
drooping brim of her hat setting off the piquant freshness of her face. 
Mr. Boy loomed protectingly behind her, a look of dubious anxiety in 

his eyes. 

The girl came into the room with a friendly little smile that took 
her welcome for granted, or, perhaps, failed to realize the need of an 
expressed welcome under such conditions. 

“ We ’ve come to bring you some help, Mrs. Harrow.” Her timidity 
of the day before had vanished, and she spoke with eager kindness. 
“ You see, I knew, as soon as I saw you yesterday, that you needed some 
help; and so, as I am a newspaper woman, I wrote your story up for 
the paper. Of course everybody who read it felt sorry for you.” Her 
words glowed with the realization of good accomplished. “A great 
deal of money has come in to-day. It is all for you, and it will keep 
you in comfort for some time, I am sure.” She held out a little leather 
bag—her own loving donation—its sides bulging with wealth. 

Mrs. Harrow stood motionless, her face as devoid of expression as a 
mask, Her very eyes seemed dead. 
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“ So it was you?” she said in a lifeless voice. 

The man stepped forward anxiously. With the quick instinct of 
the successful reporter, he grasped at once the tenseness of the situation. 

“She meant it in all kindness, Mrs. Harrow,” he urged depre- 
catingly. 

His words seemed to break the spell of the woman’s silent passion. 
The blood leaped to her face in a red flood, and her eyes suddenly 
glared like those of a wild animal brought to bay. 

“T could kill her!” she gasped. “Kill her! She’s ruined me, 
an’ she’s ruined my children. Our reputation was all we’d got, an’ 
she’s took that away from us. She’s a robber an’ a thief, that’s what 
she is, an’—an’”—expression failed her—“I could kill her!” she 
repeated helplessly. 

Dorothy, stunned by the unexpected, and to her inexplicable, out- 
break, became suddenly terrified. She grasped the man’s arm and drew 
him toward the door. 

“Come away, oh, come away,” she urged in a frightened whisper. 
“The woman is crazy. She will hurt us.” But Mollie, with a sudden 
spring, reached the door before them, and, closing it, turned to face 
them. She looked like a cold young Nemesis, ready to deal out retri- 
bution to the offenders before her. Her eyes were hard. 

“No, you won’t go,” she said— not till I tell you what you ’ve 
done, an’ what we think of you fer it.” 

The man’s glance travelled hurriedly from the mother’s shaken 
figure to the daughter’s stern young face, then he put his arm pro- 
tectingly about the trembling girl beside him. 

“ We must listen to her, dear,” he said gently. “It is her right.” 

Mollie did not notice him at all. Her attention was centred on his 
companion, and she addressed herself to her—in a level, dispassionate 
voice. 

“ What you ’ve done,” she said, “is to treat us like we was animals 
in a cage—to be cared for by anybody what comes along, an’ fed sugar- 
plums through the bars. We was self-respectin’ human bein’s, as it 
happened, till you come an’ found us out. We’d kept our troubles to 
ourselves, an’ we was jus’ beginnin’ to pull up an’ get respected by 
those we liked, when you come along an’ knocked us down again. 
‘Come and see the poor animals,’ you told ’em, ‘an’ anybody what 
wants bring ’em sugar.’ Well”—her glance fell contemptuously on 
the bag in Dorothy’s hand—“ that ain’t the first lump that’s been 
poked at us to-day. The neighbors, an’ the girls at the store, an’ 
the Charity ladies like you, they ’ve all come a-flocking to see the 
sight, an’ they ’ve been a-peekin’ an’ pokin’ all day long. That’s 
what you’ve done—you’ve turned self-respectin’ human bein’s into 
animals fer a show, an’ I hope you’re satisfied. As fer the money, 
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you can give it back to them that sent it, for we would n’t touch it if 
we was dyin’ of starvation. Now y’ can go, if you want to.” She flung 
the door open with a fine gesture of dismissal, and stood waiting. 
Dorothy looked at her helplessly. There seemed nothing to be said. 
She felt stunned and bruised; and, yielding weakly to the pressure of 
the man’s hand upon her arm, she passed out of the room and down 


the dreary stairway. 


“ Mollie,” pleaded Dorothy the next evening, holding out beseeching 
hands, “ now that I ’ve told you all about it, and acknowledged what a 
consummate little fool I am, won’t you forgive me and be friends?” 

Mollie looked at her with speculative eyes. 

“1 wonder if you ’d have sense enough not to do a thing like that 
again?” she questioned, as if of herself. 

The other girl flushed all over her tear-stained face. 

“Oh, truly! I’ve learned my lesson,” she protested, “and besides ” 
—the blush deepened—“1’m not going to be a newspaper woman any 
more. I am going to be married—very soon.” The last words came 
in a shy little whisper. 

Mollie’s hard young face softened. 

“Oh,” she said. The silence which followed seemed in some subtle 
way to effect a vital change in the relationship of the two girls. When 
Mollie spoke again, it was with a different tone in her voice. 

“T ain’t one to bear ill will,” she conceded generously, “an’ that 
piece you put in the paper to-night did straighten it all out, so far’s 
we ’re concerned. But ”—a note of warning in behalf of all those who 
might suffer as she had suffered crept into her voice—“I do hope 
you ’ve found out that we ’re human bein’s down here, same as you are, 
with the same sort of feelin’s an’ proper pride.” She paused a moment, 
then added with friendly heartiness: “I hope youll be real happy. 
He’s a right nice-lookin’ man.” 


A WINTER WISH 
BY RICHARD KIRK 


OOF, let in no drip of snow; 
R Walls, withstand the wintry gales; 
Fire-light, keep her face aglow; 
Hearth-fire, tell her wonder tales. 
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DEFINING A WOMAN 
By Thomas L. Masson 
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do not understand women—which is doubtless true. But they 

do not consider that the reason for this is not because woman is 
so hard to understand, but because men are so limited in their defini- 
tions of woman. 

We may say, for example, that a woman is a woman. This seems 
safe. We are entirely within our rights in so stating. But the moment 
that we attempt to qualify this, to add to it or to limit it, we get into 
trouble. 

We may say of a certain woman that she is “sweet.” This undoubt- 
edly conveys some sort of an idea. It indicates that she may be desirable 
to know on general principles, but even this characterization depends 
somewhat upon our own experience. If this experience has been wide, 
we may entertain a certain suspicion of a woman who is “sweet.” 
“Sweet ” women may not wear well. If we were cast away on a desert 
island with a “sweet” woman, all might go well for a week or so, but 
could she cook and have enough practical knowledge to be worth while 
under these trying circumstances ? 

This is true also—but in a somewhat wider sense—of a woman whom 
we call “clever.” When we think of a “clever” woman, immediately 
we begin to brace up. We try to fortify ourselves against her mentally, 
and avoid, if possible, letting her get the best of us. We know, of course, 
that she will get the best of us. In time we may even come to avoid the 
“clever” woman altogether. 

Then there is the woman who is “charming.” It is rather singular 
that a “charming” woman is seldom “ very charming.” She may be 
“ awfully sweet ” or “ tremendously clever,” but when she is “ charming,” 
she is just that and nothing more. And usually she goes with an inter- 
rogation mark. You don’t say of her simply that she is charming, but 
you do say, with a rising inflection: “Js n’t she charming?” Not that 
you particularly doubt it, but merely that you wish to express the inter- 
rogative hope that others will agree with you. 

Some women are very “nice.” This means usually that they have 
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about as much individuality as a plasmon croquette or a cold boiled 
potato. They are “nice” because they present a fairly good appearance, 
and agree with everything that everybody says. There is, however, a 
kind of “nice” woman who is a little better than this. She has a 
combination of desirable qualities, none of which is capable of a sharp 
definition, and so we bundle them all together and just call them 
“ nice.” 

Some women we call “ intellectual.” There are two kinds of “ intel- 
lectual” women. The first kind we mention with a smile immediately 
preceding the term, and the second with a slight frown and an air of 
intense seriousness, as much as to say, “ Doubt me if you dare.” Secretly 
we are afraid of the “intellectual” woman. We make plans to sit as 
far from her as possible at dinner, preferring, if possible, to get close 
to some insipid young thing with a pretty face. But outwardly, of 
course, we are likely to assert that the “ intellectual” woman just suits 
us; that “ we enjoy her company ” superlatively. 

There are other adjectives which lap over or recede slightly from those 
given. We may call a woman “bright” or “delightful” or “ inter- 
esting” or “keen”; but, after all, there is no word, or set of words, 
that is capable of defining a woman with any great certainty. The 
woman whom we have declared to be “ intellectual ” may at any moment 
run off with a chauffeur; the “sweet” woman may go into hysterics; 
and so on. 

Women do not seem to succeed much better when they attempt to 
define each other. One woman may call another a “cat” or a “ frump.” 
Perhaps the most cutting thing that women say of each other is when 
they use the word “dangerous.” A woman who is “dangerous” is 
everything that is bad. She is a gossip, of course. She is sly. She isa 
liar. And she never hesitates to rip you up the back. 

All men realize vaguely their limitations when they attempt to 
define women. And most of.them—even when they have been through 
Harvard University—do not hesitate to descend to slang. 

When a man says of a woman that she is “a peach” he is often 
paying her a high compliment. But even then it is necessary for you 
to know the woman first, in order to understand just what he means. 
For a man to say that a woman is “ great” means even more. It means 
usually that she is bright and clever, but with it all that she is human; 
not necessarily that she is strangely beautiful, but simply that she is 
capable of being loved ; that, in short, she has ability, wit, and character. 

But perhaps, after all, the best thing that a man can say of a woman 
is when he keeps silent about her. 

All of which is respectfully submitted as being no reason on the part 
of woman why she should not be understood, but simply that man is 
limited in his vocabulary so far as she is concerned. 
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THE DOCTOR SHOP 
By Mira Abbott Maclay 


wonder and tremulous with disappointment. “It’s on the 
pepper tree next to the house of the Silent Man.” 

“Mother could n’t have seen it, then, pet,” said Elsa Holland, 
depositing a roll of drawings on the orderly-littered table of the living- 
room. “She came up Santa Maria Street and in the side gate.” 

The face of ten-year-old Doris was again as bright as the California 
sunshine, glimmering in broken squares of gold on the wall opposite 
the casement windows. 

“Then come with me! ” she exclaimed in happy excitement, thrust- 
ing a plump, warm hand in the mother’s. 

“ Just in a moment,” replied Mrs. Holland, struggling to free with 
her other hand her veil that had caught on her coral hat-pin. 

There was a slight weariness about the woman’s movements as she 
untangled her veil and removed her business-like hat, its severity 
femininely relieved by a softly-crushed pink rose. Mechanically she 
folded the veil and straightened her gloves, patting and smoothing 
out the little creases, then, smiling, turned to Doris. 

“Now, little daughter,” she said gaily, and followed the child’s 
impatient leading. 

As they went down the steps of the tiny shingled bungalow, the 
woman snapped off a spray from the nasturtium running high up 
on the rough redwood pillars that upheld the small, square porch. 
Carelessly she fastened one of its brilliant blossoms in her dark hair— 
abundant, smooth-brushed, burnished, and demure as a bird’s folded 
wing—and, as she went along, daintily nibbled at the pungent stem. 

“T was afraid if you had n’t seen our sign, the patients would n’t,” 
explained Doris. “You see, we could n’t afford a real sign, but we 
thought this would do till we get one.” 

Then in a spirit truly professional she enthusiastically added, “ We 
are not going to spend a cent of the money we get from the patients 
for candy or cornucopias, but just buy what we need for our doctor 
shop.” 

They paused under a gnarled pepper tree that tossed its ferny- 
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leafed branches almost from the bungalow to the handsome Mission 
house next door. Conspicuously posted on the tree was this sign, 
painstakingly printed in childish letters on light brown wrapping 


paper: 
FIELD AND HOLLAND, PHYSICIANS 


Hours from 3 to 5 P.M. 
These hours will be violated for special cases. 
Apply at the barn. 


Doris eagerly scanned her mother’s face as Mrs. Holland studied 
the sign. 

“ Now, we ’ve got that word spelled right,” the child began, quickly 
anticipating a familiar criticism. “We looked at Doctor Morse’s 
sign, for we knew people would n’t think we were any kind of 
doctors if we could n’t even spell ‘ physicians.’ ‘ Violate’ is all right, 
too,” she continued in hot defense, for the mother’s countenance was 
rippling over with the teasing Doris knew so well. “Marjory looked 
it up in the dictionary. ‘ Violate’ means ‘to break,’ and it sounds 
lots nicer and bigger. Of course we’ll have to violate our hours 
if any patient comes to us just awful sick and it’s only five minutes 
past five!” 

A newspaper rustled, and Mrs. Holland glanced in the direction 
of the sound. She caught a glimpse of the Silent Man watching the 
little scene from behind the honeysuckle draperies of his porch. 
He had been reading, but The Evening Post had fallen to one 
side, and he was leaning forward on the arm of his rustic chair, his 
face wistful despite its merry, upturned lines of amused interest. 
Again Mrs. Holland remembered that Doris had suggested calling him 
the Pleasant Man. But she drew herself up with sudden dignity, 
threw away the nasturtiums with a little wilful gesture of annoyance, 
and in low tones said to Doris, “Come, show me the shop.” 

“Do you think it was all right to say ‘ Apply at the Barn’? ” Doris 
babbled on, again placing her hand in her mother’s. “ Doctor Morse 
has n’t anything like that on his sign, and Marjory did n’t want us 
to, but I told her that you simply could n’t have the patients ringing 
the bell and interrupting you when you were busy drawing, because 
then you could n’t make any money for us to live on.” 

Down the drive, bordered with roses and edged with trim pink and 
white daisies, went mother and child, the man on the porch following 
their movements with hungry eyes. Across an irregular and rather 
scraggly patch of lawn they passed to an old barn that had been 
left as a playhouse for Doris. It was overrun with moonflowers and 
trumpet-vine, and near the door grew a towering mass of canna. The 
large, low-raftered carriage-room, that had been by turns a store, a 
doll house, a theatre, a circus, and a gym, was now the doctor shop. 
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“We first turned in the hose,” Doris explained, “and scrubbed 
thoroughly. We know all about germs and microbes, and how clean a 
doctor shop must be. Marjory’s mother gave us the curtain ”— 
pointing to a stiffly starched and too short piece of white scrim that 
was tightly stretched across the one window—“and I thought you 
would n’t care if I took the little white table out of my room to 
keep the medicines on. See, we’ve got part of a roll of real bandages. 
They were left from the time that Marjory’s father hurt his foot. And 
I took some of your listerine—only so much, Mother;” and Doris 
held up a small bottle about one-third full. “Marjory found a 
little peroxide, and a man left this foot-powder and pills on our steps, 
and some more on Marjory’s. We don’t know what the pills are for. 
We haven’t had time yet to make out all those big words, but 
Marjory’s mother puts foot-powder in her shoes every day. We know 
all about that, and are going to make a specialty of burning, aching 
feet. Now, don’t laugh. That’s what it says on the medicine, and 
we know exactly how to treat feet. Just soak them in hot water— 
see how clean we’ve gotten our bowl?—and dry them nicely, and 
put the foot-powder into the shoe, not on the foot.” 

The child, bubbling over with happy enthusiasm, did not see the 
shadow that lay on the woman’s face. Since Mrs. Holland had 
caught that glimpse of the Silent Man on his porch, she had given 
Doris but half-attention. 

“As soon as we get some money from our patients, we are 
going to buy a roll of cotton and some carbolized vaseline, and—oh, 
more bandages and a big bottle of peroxide! It foams up so nicely, 
and people will think we are working hard. You see, we expect to 
have just lots of patients come to us with burns and cuts.” 

Mrs. Holland seated herself on the couch at one side—a rather 
uncertain affair that the children had improvised from an old cot 
and some faded hangings—and looked about the doctor shop. It 
was all spotlessly neat and fresh, the rough board floor and walls yet 
damp from the deluge the children had given them. Tendrils of 
green from the trumpet-vine outside, tender, pale bits of growth, 
had here and there pushed their way through the cracks, and 
swayed in the slight breeze that came in the wide open door; 
and where the westering sunlight, pouring warm and brilliant through 
a rent in the scrim curtain, fell upon the wet floor, a thin mist of 
steam arose. 

Near the couch was a discarded, rickety rocker, and ostentatiously 
spread before the chair was a well-worn rug. Under the window was 
placed the white table from Doris’s room, the bottles and bandages 
neatly arranged on top, while by its side was a white china wash- 
bowl and pitcher, beautifully clean. On a small rude shelf, nailed 
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to the wall, was a bouquet of garden flowers—honeysuckle, daisies, 
roses, and heliotrope, crowded together in a glass bowl without respect 
to their individuality of color or manner of growth. 

“TI wanted to put in just roses,” Doris explained, as she saw her 
mother’s eye rest for a moment on the many-colored mass of jostling 
blossoms. “I told Marjory that you said it was more artistic to use 
one kind of flower at a time, but she had all these picked, and we 
just could n’t throw them away.” 

Doris looked up wonderingly at her mother. Why that little start? 
The child had not heard the door of the Mission house open and 
close, nor the steps of the Silent Man as he passed in heavily. 

“Marjory’s mother,” Doris went on tirelessly, “is going to make 
us a cap and an apron, and we are going to take turns at being doctor 
and nurse. We can hardly wait for our first patient”—this with 
a little sigh—“ but we thought we could hardly expect one to-night, 
as our shop was n’t ready until nearly five o’clock.” 


When Mrs. Holland, as she stood under the pepper tree, drew her 
lithe figure up with the pretty, well-remembered dignity, the Silent 
Man’s face grew grave, even bitter. He picked up his paper and read 
a few head-lines, then rolled it up tight, crushing it in his hands. 
How much longer was this farce to be kept up? Did she credit him 
as a cad who had come there to flaunt his luxury before her bareness 
of living? Did she know how the prattle and laughter of her child 
smote upon his loneliness, how it cut him to see her struggle for 
bread and butter? And had she ever dreamed that through the years 
that had separated them, he had held her in the high place of his 
heart? There had been others—but what others to do with the One? 

“ Robert ?” 

The man rose, then paused to listen. 

“ Robert, Son?” The questioning accents, those of an old woman 
gently bred, came uncertainly, as from one feeling her way. 

“ Yes, Mother.” The response was hearty, though Robert Norton’s 
head was bowed and his step slow as he entered the house. 


It had been a love affair of the long ago—a boy-and-girl affair 
it seemed to the man of forty and the woman well into her thirties 
now. They had loved as youth loves—blindly, yet with a wisdom 
deeper than all the years can bring; and parted as youth parts— 
proudly, jealously, in hot-headed haste, without the giving or receiving 
of explanation. This, though, had been her fault. What she herself 
had seen—was it not sufficient? So she put it, conventionally offer- 
ing up the ancient justification. 

Then he had gone east to finish his law course, and she had married, 
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partly in pique, partly because he loved her, and partly because her 
womanly nature was urging her to fulfil herself in wifehood and 
motherhood. While not keenly unhappy, marriage had both failed 
her and brought her realization. She had found herself, and knew 
where it was giving her stones for bread. Suddenly she was left a 
widow, with the little home they were paying for on the instalment 
plan heavily mortgaged, and with herself and the child to support. 
She faced the situation bravely, turning to commercial account her 
talent for drawing, and her path had been the usual hard one that 
such women tread—the outward and inward struggle for adjustment, 
the hardship, the grind, the disappointment, and the fair success. 

One day the big Mission house next door changed owners, and not 
long afterwards, for the first time in years, Norton and Mrs. Holland 
met, face to face, as they approached their respective homes from 
opposite directions. It was a confused, intense moment. Deeper than 
the surprise, a dull heart-sickening stunned them both. The changes 
time had wrought, unsoftened by the seeing of their gradual ap- 
proach, stood out uncompromisingly. Could that be Robert, that 
stout, prosperous-looking man of the world? Was this Elsa, this care- 
worn woman, with suffering on her face and sorrow in her eyes? 

Norton found himself first and reached forth both hands. But it 
was to nothingness, for Mrs. Holland had turned sharply and was 
rapidly walking up the short curve of pavement that led to her 
bungalow. This was in the spring, when the maples were in tassel 
and the air was sweet from blossoming miles of orchard valley. Now 
it was July, and the breezes came salt-fresh from the far inland reach- 
ing arm of San Francisco bay. Neither had yet spoken, for they 
were evenly matched in pride, yet each had seen sufficient of the 
other for him again to become to her the boy she had loved, and for her 
again to be to him as beautiful and lovable as the girl she had once 
been. He had seen the bright color again swift flame in her cheek; 
seen her frolicking with her child in an abandon of the old girlish 
spirit; her grace, her quick movements, her haughty little ways, had 
again charmed and won him. She had seen Robert’s o'd quiet look 
of amusement, the repressed smile that had always provoked her 
to a yet more wilful assertion. With almost a pang, she had 
watched his tenderness to his now nearly blind old mother, and when 
she had seen him show forth that compelling will of his, she was, as 
of old, held bounden. 


“Just think,” Doris began in a sorrowful voice one morning, as 
Mrs. Holland was deftly brushing the child’s long brown hair—“ just 
think, it has been over a week now, and we have only had two 
patients!” 
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“Two?” questioned the mother. “Who was the other one, baby?” 

“O—h!” exclaimed Doris, drawing a long breath. “1 almost 
promised not to tell. But I didn’t quite promise, for the Silent Man 
said, just like you, that it was never right for any one to make little 
girls promise not to tell their mothers, but he’d just as soon that I 
did n’t tell. You see, he came yesterday when you were uptown and 
Marjory was out with her mother, and I was the only doctor in the 
shop. He only had a little cut, but he said it hurt dreadful. 

“Of course it wasn’t anything to fix. I put on the peroxide, 
and it foamed right up, and then I put on a bandage. He gave me 
a whole dollar, too, though I told him our price for cuts was only 
ten cents. He said, though, he had always paid a dollar, and I did 
it just as well as any doctor. I told him the time when I nearly 
cut my finger off, and you had to stop your drawing and take me 
to Doctor Morse’s right quick, and how it hurt me, and how Doctor 
Morse charged you ten dollars. You were n’t doing the illustrations 
for the Sunday Supplement page, either, then, I said, and it was just 
awful hard for you to pay it. He looked as if he thought it was 
too bad, too, and I told him we would never charge our patients such 
big prices that it would almost make them sick to pay then..” 

“ What else did the Silent Man say, little one?” The mother asked 
the question very quietly as she steadily brushed the brown hair. 

“Oh, he said it would n’t make him at all ill to pay a dollar; 
that it would really be a pleasure, as he had watched how hard we 
worked and what faithful doctors we were. He said something about 
you, too—I don’t remember just what—and he wanted to know how 
long it had been since my father died. I told him I could n’t re- 
member exactly, but it was when I was in the first grade at school. 
You had to work very hard now, I told him, and sometimes draw 
at night, but just as soon as I grew up, and was a real doctor, I 
was going to make the money and take care of you. Felipa called 
me just then, and I had to excuse myself for a moment, and when 
I came back he had gone. 

“We are going to spend half of our dollar,” Doris ran on in 
her unceasing fashion, “for things we need now in the doctor shop, 
and keep half towards our X-ray machine. Of course we don’t need 
the X-ray yet, but I saw one in Doctor Morse’s office, and Marjory 
says their doctor has one, and we thought it would make the place 
look lots more like a real doctor shop. U—m! You pulled then. No, 
it don’t hurt now.” 

Then, wistfully, after a moment’s silence, Doris began again: 
“Marjory’s mother has a doctor book—a great big one. Don’t you 
think it would look well, if she would let us have it, to bring it over, 
and for us to be sitting there reading it when the patients come?” 
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“Tt might look well,” Mrs. Holland answered tentatively, com- 
pressing her curving red lips into a very straight line, “but Mrs. 
Field probably would not want a good book taken out to the barn, 
where it might be lost, and, then, it might be too grown-up a book 
for little girls to read.” 

“ Well, then, do you think,” earnestly inquired Doris, “that we 
would get more patients if we put our sign ‘ Physicians and Surgeons ’? 
Marjory says we would, but I say we are not surgeons, and it would n’t 
be right.” 

“ What is the difference between a physician and a surgeon, pet?” 

Laughter now quite overbrimmed the woman’s face, driving away 
the care-lines and the sorrow-lines, and restoring girlishness to the 
still-rounded contour. 

“You know, you know,” the child began in her hot, hasty way. 
“ You know just as well as I do. A physician only cures the outsides 
of you, while a surgeon can cure the insides, too. We can cure the 
outsides, and take care of cuts and burns and aching feet as well 
as any doctor, but we don’t know about the insides yet. I see you 
laughing in your eyes.” And, “I can’t, I can’t,” as the mother stooped 
to kiss the little flushed face. “Wait until I go out and play awhile. 
Then I’ll come back and kiss you. You know how I hate to have 
you laugh, and, besides, it isn’t fair in a mother to laugh at her 
own little girl!” 

The low afternoon sun blazed sullen and red. There was a 
September fire in the foothills, and the air held dust and the breath 
of the far-off flames. Mrs. Hulland was uptown to deliver some 
drawings for advertising cuts, and Doris and Marjory were sitting 
in the doctor shop, still spotlessly kept, though the summer patients 
had been few, severely trying the faith and the faithfulness of the 
little doctors. School was to begin next week, and the wee girls were 
deep in the discussion of office hours after that all-important event. 

“P’r’aps,” suggested Marjory, “we’d better give up the doctor 
shop till next summer. But I hate to when we have so many nice 
bandages and so much peroxide. It seems as if we ought to get a 
patient any time.” 

“Would n’t it be lovely if one should come now?” sighed Doris. 
“The Silent Man has really been our best patient. He comes to us 
every cut he gets. And I like him,” the little maid said emphatically. 
“ He said he was going to bring his mother some time. Maybe it will 
be to-day,” she added hopefully. 

“Tce-cream cornucopias! Ice-cream cornucopias!” The droning. 
ery of the vender came temptingly to the children. 

“T’ve got a nickel,” said Doris, “and I’ll beat you to the 
cornucopia man.” 
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Like a wind both children were off, whirling up the street in 
gay anticipation and excitement. The vender was on the other side, 
and across they sped, stopping not to look or listen, and unheedful 
of the automobile that was rapidly coming toward them. Marjory 
saw it first, and screamed to Doris, who was still leading the race. 
But it was too late. The little form was quickly caught and thrown 
between, rather than under, the wheels, falling heavily on the hard 
pavement. 

“?*Phone for a doctor quick, and get me something to stanch this 
bleeding.” It was Robert Norton, who had seen it all from his porch, 
and was now dominating the small, befuddled crowd that had gathered 
from nowhere at the accident. He tenderly picked up the little un- 
conscious Doris, and the sight of terrified Marjory immediately sug- 
gested to him the doctor shop. Toward it he quickly bore his light 
burden, and, laying the child upon the rude couch, he dashed upon 
her the cold water the children always kept at hand, and stayed with 
soft bandages the bleeding cut in the head. 

Doctor Morse came promptly, and skillfully dressed the slight 
head-wound of the little sufferer, who had quickly regained conscious- 
ness. Felipa, at the doctor’s orders, made ready a room, and over 
the bit of rough-kept lawn and through the house that breathed Her 
presence Norton carried Her child. When Mrs. Holland arrived, he 
was sitting by Doris’s bed, tenderly holding the little hand, and gently 
stroking the brown hair. 

“Mother’s own! Her precious! Her baby!” Mrs. Holland did 
not seem to see or heed Norton as she rushed to her child. 

Briefly the doctor told of the accident. “It is almost a marvel,” 
he explained. “The cut is not deep, and there seem to be few bruises, 
though as yet we can’t tell about internal injuries. You had better 
get a nurse for to-night. I will send one,” he said, as he looked 
into the woman’s white face. “ Let her ’—indicating the child—“ sleep 
as soon as she will. Until then, give one of these powders every half- 
hour in a tablespoonful of water. *Phone me if she cries out in her 
sleep, or if anything unusual comes up. The nurse will know.” 

The doctor turned to go, and Mrs. Holland nervously followed him 
to the door. When she reéntered the child’s room Norton was dis- 
engaging his fingers from the clinging ones of Doris. 

“Don’t go, don’t go,” coaxed the little patient. 

“Mr. Norton probably has something he wishes to do at home 
now, pet,” said Mrs. Holland. “To-morrow, perhaps, he will come 
back to see you.” But it was the woman’s look and the swift veiling 
of her eyes, rather than her soft-spoken words, that made the “ Indeed 
I will!” leap glad from his lips. 
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THE RELIABLE INVESTMENT 
BANKER 


By Edward Sherwood Meade, Ph.D. 


the bonds that he sells? His literature abounds with assur- 

ances that any one who purchases his wares will not lose. The 
investment banker, by his own representations, deals in “ securities.” 
He who entrusts his money to him may sleep soundly, undisturbed by 
fears of loss. These representations are, in the main, true. Only a 
small, almost negligible, fraction of the bonds placed through banking 
houses of the first class are ever in trouble. Still, losses and defaults 
sometimes occur. I have before me a circular letter addressed by a 
protective committee to bondholders of a manufacturing concern, now 
in receivers’ hands, inviting deposit of bonds for mutual defense and 
protection. In public advertisements two protective committees of 
Wabash bondholders are making the same appeal. Such cases of default 
are fortunately rare, but they do occur, and the investor who is think- 
ing about the purchase of bonds will do well to have them in mind. By 
electing to take a bond rather than a share of stock, he has abandoned 
all claim to share in the profits of the business above the five or six 
per cent. which will be paid to him as interest. He has decided to choose 
safety of principal and a fixed income, and he wishes some guarantee 
and assurance that his principal will be safe and his income secure. 
Can the investment banker give him this assurance? 

On some points the investor can feel satisfied, provided he deals with 
banking houses of proved reputation. He can be sure that, barring the 
acts of God and the public enemy, his investment will be safe, that his 
interest will be regularly paid him, and that when his bond matures 
the money will be ready. If war or revolution destroys his investment, 
if fire, flood, earthquake, or tornado falls upon the property which 
secures his bonds, he may suffer a partial or total loss; but short of such 
calamities, which no foresight can anticipate, against which no fore- 
thought can provide, the conservative investment banker can assure his 
customers absolute protection. He can give them this assurance be- 
cause he has thoroughly and from every standpoint investigated their 
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security. He has satisfied himself that all legal safeguards are thrown 
about the borrower, that the physical condition of the property is sound, 
that the total bond issue is less than the replacement value of the prop- 
erty, that the earnings are well above the interest charges, that the man- 
agement is capable and progressive, and that the demand for the product 
or service, for the gas, or water, or electricity, or transportation, which 
the company is organized to furnish, is reasonably certain to increase. 
By the banker’s investigation, every unknown factor has been eliminated. 
He is offering certainties to his customers. He sells them a secured 
income and a secured return of principal. 

But still one question has not been answered: What is the backing 
of these assurances? What guaranty does the banker give that his 
representations and his promises will be borne out by the result? You 
purchase a property; you apply for title insurance. For a small fee, a 
trust company places its surplus and capital back of your title. It gives 
you absolute assurance that you will suffer no damage from any defect 
in your title. Does the investment banker give the same assurance? 
Suppose, for example, that you buy five thousand dollars’ worth of bonds 
secured by a mortgage on a trolley system, and that after a few years 
your interest fails to be paid. A receiver is appointed for the property, 
a reorganization plan is offered the bondholders. What, then, will be the 
attitude of the banker who sold you the bonds? Will he make good 
your loss, or will he cite you the ancient proverb, the swindler’s city 
of refuge, “Caveat emptor”—let the buyer beware? Is the banker’s 
guaranty worth anything? Has it substance? Granted that it is only 
a moral guaranty, will the banker make it good? 

I can answer this question by citing an instance. About ten years ago 
a newly organized banking house, anxious for business, purchased, after 
what it believed to be sufficient investigation, an issue of bonds secured by 
a mortgage on a city street railway. They had employed in the investiga- 
tion a well known accountant, a man who at that time enjoyed a national 
reputation because of sensational disclosures of railway mismanagement. 
But the accountant did not personally conduct the investigation. He 
sent his son in his stead; and he signed the report of earnings and 
expenses, on the basis of which the banking house purchased and sold 
the bonds. Shortly afterward default in interest occurred. The bank- 
ers were astonished. They conducted an investigation. They found 
that their representative had been grievously misled, that he had ac- 
cepted figures of earnings which were grossly exaggerated. In order 
to make the necessary showing of earnings, the management had sold 
large quantities of tickets, at wholesale rates, which the company had to 
reduce in transportation. These tickets were counted as earnings, and 
expert accountant fils accepted the figures—which included these ad- 
vance sales—as accurate representations of the financial condition of the 
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company, and expert accountant pére signed the report. The bankers 
had been grossly deceived by their incompetent representative. The 
company could not pay its interest. Its bonds were in default. Many 
of these bonds had been sold. What was to be done? 

The bankers recognized that they were to blame, that the investiga- 
tion had been faulty, that they had failed in their duty, and that they 
must take the consequences. They immediately offered to repurchase 
all bonds of this issue at the price paid. They actually did repurchase 
more than three hundred thousand dollars’ worth of them, and carried 
them for seven years before they were able to recover the loss. 

Their case illustrates the nature as well as the limitations of the 
banker’s responsibility. He must not misstate the facts about an invest- 
ment to his clients. On the basis of these facts, he recommends the 
purchase of bonds as safe investments. If the facts are as he states, 
the investment is safe. If the true state of affairs is not known to the 
banker ; if, in ignorance of facts a knowledge of which would make him 
refuse the purchase, he buys bonds and sells these to his customers, then 
he is morally bound to protect his customers against loss. A reputable 
banker will not shirk this obligation. He may not announce in his 
circulars that he will make good his customers’ losses; he may not au- 
thorize his salesmen to make this statement; he may not formally admit 
his responsibility; but when the loss occurs, if it is his fault, or the 
fault of his agents who have not placed the true facts of the proposition 
before him, he will protect his customers. 

Such cases are rare. I know one banking house which has been in 
business for fifteen years, and which had had only two defaults among 
hundreds of issues which it has placed with investors. In only one case 
was the house responsible because of faulty investigation. In both cases 
its customers were protected. Another house has had three defaults 
in the same number of years, in each case due to technical and temporary 
causes. In each case the customers were protected. 

Sometimes the banking house will not go so far as to buy back 
defaulted bonds. If the company is sound, and the embarrassment 
certain to be temporary, the banker may take another course to protect 
his customers. In one case, a very prominent banking house, of the 
highest reputation, sold a large issue of bonds secured by a mortgage on 
the property of a public service corporation. The bonds were perfectly 
secured, assuming that the management was honest. The stock-holding 
control of the company, however, thought to play a sharp trick on the 
bondholders. They diverted earnings from interest into improvements, 
defaulted on the bonds, and secured the appointment of a receiver, 
thinking to force a compromise with the bondholders. The banking 
house which had placed the bonds immediately took charge. They laid 
the true state of affairs before the bondholders, assured them that the 
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investment was perfectly safe, and invited their codperation in wresting 
the control away from the dishonest management. The bondholders 
responded by placing their interests in the hands of the banking house, 
which took charge of the reorganization and secured for the bondholders 
in the new company not only the same security which they had in the 
old company, but a large share of the profits in addition. This house 
has lost nothing of its high reputation by the course of action which it 
pursued in this matter. 

I have said that the reputable investment banker will always pro- 
tect his clients. But how is the investor to distinguish between the 
reputable investment bankers, and those who look on bonds as the 
peddler regarded razors, as primarily made not for service but for sale. 
We can find plenty of bankers who will not protect their enstomers, who 
use them like a flock of sheep, shearing them from time to time, and 
yet, by some strange credulity which infests the minds of a certain type 
of investors, keeping their hold upon them. I am familiar with the 
history of one of these firms. Strangely enough, its reputation is high 
in its city and state. Its members are counted among the prominent 
financiers of their community. Its list of clients is long and loyal. 
This firm has sold a number of issues of bonds in recent years, the 
security of which was bad, and which have been in default. The head 
of the firm is quite frank about the matter. He once said that his cus- 
tomers did not mind bankruptcy. They were willing to go through re- 
organization, and some day they would make some money. A member 
of this firm expressed mild surprise at the painstaking investigation 
which another house thought it necessary to make before buying some 
bonds. He was asked how his house proceeded. “Well,” he replied, 
“T guess we buy bonds by instinct.” The record of his firm abundantly 
bears out his statement. 

There is only one sure test of the character of a banking house: its 
record of flotations. If we could have for every investment banker who 
offers his wares to the public a list of the bonds and stocks which he has 
offered for sale, the representations made at the time of issue, and the 
subsequent history of these securities, we should have a nearly infallible 
guide to his trustworthiness. Such a compilation could easily be made, 
and it would furnish a series of revelations and comparisons which would 
not only be illuminating, but amazing. On the basis of such a guide, the 
investor could place his money in full confidence that the houses from 
whom he purchased were worthy of his trust. We suggest to every in- 
vestor that, before buying any securities, he investigate the record of the 
house which offers them. In the vast majority of cases, he will find 
that record both fair and honorable. In some cases, however, such an 


investigation may save him from loss. 
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THE DULLSTON HOLD-UP 
By Clifton B. Dowd 


Mudflower had been complaining. 

“My boy,” said the station agent, “nothing ever happens in 
this town, especially in the evenings. Don’t expect it. Only the 
more dissipated ever stay up till nine o’clock.” 

“Well, somebody ought to wake ’em up,” growled Mudflower, 
a city youth who was visiting his wealthy maiden aunts, from whom 
he had expectations. 

The other smiled commiseratingly. “ Say,” he said, “I’ve been 
here more than two years, and you can take it from me that such 
a thing can’t be done—not unless you set fire to the town hall.” 

The young man pondered. 

“ Say, Peters,” he said finally, “Ill bet you ten dollars against 
that collie pup of yours that I can get a good proportion of the 
people of this village out on the streets in the evening, at least for a 
night or two, and do it within a week.” 

“ You ’re on,” was the prompt,reply. “I don’t need that pup, 
and I do need the ten dollars. And I’m curious to see how you 
propose to do it. But if you ’re planning a show of any kind, forget 
it. The people here are not—well, they ’re not exactly spendthrifts.” 

“Tt’s not going to be a show,” said Mudflower; “ at least, not 
in the sense you mean. I will call on you for that- mutt one week 
from to-day, Peters. So long;” and the young man ambled off. 
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Two days later, under a scare-head of its biggest type, the 
Dullston Bugle recorded the following extraordinary episode: 


A MASKED HIGHWAYMAN IN DULLSTON! 


Last night, at a quarter to nine, while on the way home from 
visiting his brother Isaac, with whom he had been spending the even- 
ing, Henry Tisman was held up by a masked highwayman not more 
than a hundred feet from his own gate. The man wore a black 
cloth over his face, with two holes for the eyes. Mr. Tisman declares 
that the fellow was of herculean proportions, being at least six feet 
two inches in height, and easily weighing two hundred pounds. But 
the extraordinary feature of the affair was that, after thrusting a 
thirty-eight calibre revolver in his victim’s face, and bidding him 
throw up his hands and make no outery, the highwayman advanced 
and, instead of searching Mr. Tisman’s pockets, simply placed in one 
of them a slightly worn morocco pocketbook which examination after- 
wards revealed to contain $4.38 in currency and a garnet scarf-pin. 
The authorities hope to run down the miscreant by using the pin and 
the pocketbook as clues, although Mr. Tisman refuses to make a 
complaint. The affair has created considerable excitement, and specu- 
lation is rife as to the identity of the mysterious stranger. It is 
thought by some that he is a lunatic whose mania manifests itself 
in this strange way. Others have advanced the theory that he is a 
repentant criminal who has chosen this method of disposing of his ill- 
gotten gains. Our vigilant and worthy constable, William Dobbs, is 
working on the case, and says that he expects to apprehend the 
miscreant shortly. 


When the station agent read the foregoing, he scratched his 
head and said, “ H’m!” All that day he looked anxiously for Mud- 
flower, but that young man did not come near him. The following 
morning the Bugle had further startling tidings. 


ANOTHER HOLD-UP! 


Last evening the mysterious highwayman who is terrorizing this 
community again attacked a citizen, the victim this time being young 
Mr. Stanley Mudflower, who is visiting his aunts, the popular and 
talented Misses Mudflower. Mr. Mudflower was taking a short walk 
towards nine o’clock, when he was halted by a man with a mask over 
his face, evidently the same who held up Mr. Henry Tisman the 
night before. Mr. Mudflower, however, asserts that the man was 
at least six feet four inches in height, and that he weighed at least 
two hundred and fifty pounds. Shoving a forty-four calibre revolver 
in Mr. Mudflower’s face, the unknown bade him throw up his hands 
and keep quiet. With the revolver trained on his victim’s head, the 
highwayman deliberately advanced and with a deft movement inserted 
something in young Mr. Mudflower’s pocket. Hissing a threat to 
shoot if he moved, the wretch then backed away and disappeared 
around a hedge. As soon as he was gone, Mr. Mudflower gave the 
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Good Looks 


As far as outline of feature is concerned, good looks are a 
birthright gift of nature. But it takes more than outline to 
realize what is understood by ‘good /ooks” and “beauty.” 

There must also be the radiant, animating influence of a fine 
skin and a lovely complexion. This can only be attained by 
keeping the skin in a condition of perfect health and purity; 
and the best known means is the daily use of 


Pears’ Soap 


which is the quintessence of purity and the finest skin beautifier in the world. It 

affords just the aid that nature requires in making and keeping the skin soft, 
velvety, and of a lovely color. 

Pears preserves the healthy freshness of the skin from youth to age, 

and is the most economical of all toilet soaps, lasting twice as long as 

ordinary soaps. Commended by the famous beauties of six generations. 


First in the 
Service of 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
All rights secured.”" 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPpINcoTT’s. 
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alarm, and a thorough but fruitless search was made, headed by our 
genial and efficient constable, William Dobbs. It was ascertained 
that the highwayman had deposited in the young man’s pocket a 
handsome gold watch and a roll of bills containing twenty-eight 
dollars. 


This was the last straw! The blot on the Dullston escutcheon 
must be wiped out! Well nigh the entire population of the village, 
men, women, even children, spent the greater part of several succeed- 
ing nights on the streets, hoping to apprehend the dastard who by 
his awful deeds had dared to bring reproach on their beloved village. 
Into the most secluded corners they went, fearlessly and alone, but 
they had their labor for their pains, for the mysterious highwayman 
was seen no more. It was thought by some that, daunted by the 
townspeople’s display of heroism, he had transferred his operations 
to some other town; or that possibly he had reformed. Be that as 
it may, no other hold-ups were recorded, and the village of Dullston 
soon resumed its peaceful ways. 

That ’s all of the story—except that Mudflower got his collie pup. 
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TO HIM THAT HATH 
By Edmund Moberly 


As wealthy men’s riches increase day by day, 
And poor men’s small hoardings grow less, 
Shrewd persons, observing, feel called on to say 

That nothing succeeds like $udge$$. 
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NeEeEpDeED STIMULATING 

“The way to command a good fee is never to cheapen one’s 
stock in trade,” says a Philadelphia lawyer. “ At least, that is the 
principle adopted by a justice of the peace in central Pennsylvania. 

“ An attorney in a neighboring city wrote to him to inquire about 
a judgment that had been entered against a client. A stamp was 
enclosed for reply. Several days later he received a postal card 
bearing this message: 

“ Your inquiry of the 17th received, and in reply beg to inform 
you that my time is most valuable just now. Corn-cutting is ’most 
come, politics are sizzling, and the fishing is fine. If you would en- 
close a dollar-bill, it might stimulate me some. I paid five dollars 


once to a lawyer for answering a question, and all he said was 
“No?* Edwin Tarrisse 
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THE BYRON WESTON 
WATERMARK has never been 
found on an inferior product. For 


half a century it has stood for high- 


B-W DEFIANCE BOND is a. 
clear, clean, sparkling sheet of 
splendid texture and finish, of 
great strength and durability, con- 


IDEFIANCE 


est linen quality, purest materials; clean, 
sanitary conditions, up-to-date manufac- 
uring facilities. 

B-W DEFIANCE BOND is a superior 
bond worthy of the Byron Weston Water- 
mark. It is made in the same mills, by 
workmen experienced in the making of 
High-grade Bonds, side-by-side with the 
famous LINEN RECORD and LED- 
GER Papers. Many of these workmen 
have grown old in the service of Byron 
Weston Company. 


veying that indescribable impression of 
taste and good judgment associated only 
with good things. It tests better than many 
bond papers selling for 50% greater price. 


Send for a sheet of B-W DEFIANCE 
BOND and for the New Sample Book L 
of all Byron Weston Papers. Test the 
different weights. Holdthem to thelight, 
feel them. Note the strength, the uni- 
form, unclouded texture, the finish on 
both sides. Make comparisons with other 
bond papers and note the prices. 


When again buying business correspondence paper de- 
. mand from your stationer and specify to your printer 
B-W DEFIANCE BOND. Accepi no substitutes 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1864 
“The Paper Valley of the Berkshires” 
Ip writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPrncotTT’s. 
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THE AMIABLE MAN 
By Horace Dodd Gastit 


I’ve never found that speech profane has won a friend for me. 
I’ve never found it paid me much to cuss. 
And while I know a lot of words of sheer profanity, 
I’ve never found they ’ve helped me in a muss. 
And so it is no mortal lives who ’s ever heard me swear, 
Not even such a little word as “ My!” 
When things go wrong and seem to be completely past repair 
I simply bang my foeman on the eye. 


I’ve never found it paid to meet my troubles with a frown— 
It does n’t pay to corrugate one’s face. 

Frowns only serve to drag a fellow’s troubled spirit down, 
And fill his mind with notions mean and base. 

And hence it is my pallid brow of wrinkles all is free, 
Nor gives an outward sign of inward cares. 

When some one comes along by day or night to pester me, 

I simply smile and kick him down the stairs. 


I don’t believe it ever pays to lose one’s temper o’er 
The little slings and arrows of this life. 

I don’t believe an angry shout or loud and blatant roar 
Will ever ease a fellow of his strife. 

*T is better far to go your way with fresh and happy mien, 
As though you dwelt beneath a flag of truce, 

And when the hosts of Trouble shall appear upon the scene 

Take off your coat and thrash ’em like the deuce! 


A Trutn 
* Do you think I’ll get justice? ” asked the culprit of his lawyer. 
“T’m afraid not,” answered the lawyer, who had taken the 
trouble to collect his fee in advance and could therefore be candid. 
“ You know they don’t hang in this State.” W. Hanny 


Arter a girl has gone to the trouble of making a fool of a 
man, his friends will rob her of the glory by saying he made a 
fool of himself. William J. Burtscher 


a 
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yous big custom- 
ers—the ones 
whose business is your 
prize and pride—prob- 
ably use Old Hamp- 
shire Bond Stationery. 
See if they don’t. If 
they do not—all the 
more reason why you 
should use 


[8] 


HERE aare still 
a few large insti- 
tutions that do not 
concern themselves 
enough about their 
stationery, just as 
there are big houses 
that don’t believe in 
advertising—yet. 
Old Hampshire 
Bond is the best and 
cheapest advertising 
you can do. A stock 
of it is an investment 
—not an overhead 
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OU should see the 

Old Hampshire 
Bond Book of Speci- 
mens. It shows a wide 
selection of letterheads 
and business forms. 
One style of printing, 
lithographing or en- 
graving, on white or 
one of the fourteen 
colors of Old Hamp- 
shire Bond, is stre to 
exactly express the 
feeling-tone you desire 
for your business. 


Write for it under your 
present letterhead. 


Hampshire Paper 
Company 


South Hadley Falls 
Massachusetts 
The only paper makers in 


the world making bond paper 
exclusively. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPiNcotTT's. 
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Whose Littite Boy Was He? 

An iron hoop bounded through the area railings of a suburban 
house and played havoc with the kitchen window. The woman waited, 
anger in her eyes, for the appearance of the hoop’s owner. Presently 
he came. 

“ Please, I ’ve broken your window,” he said, “ and here ’s Father 
to mend it.” 

And, sure enough, he was followed by a stolid-looking workman, 
who at once started to work, while the small boy took his hoop and 
ran off. 

“ That ’ll be four bits, ma’am,” announced the glazier when the 
window was whole once more. 

“ Four bits!” gasped the woman. “ But your little boy broke it 
—the little fellow with the hoop, you know. You’re his father, 
aren’t you?” 

The stolid man shook his head. 

“Don’t know him from Adam,” he said. “ He came around to 
my place and told me his mother wanted her winder fixed. You ’re 
his mother, are n’t you?” 

And the woman shook her head also. Rey Trem Nethen 


He Wantep To Warm IT 
Mother: “ Did the ice-man come while I was away, Willie!” 
Willie (aged four): “ Yes, Muvver.” 
Mother: “ But where is the ice? ” 
Willie: “ Oo, it was so orful cold ’at I put it in the sun to get 
warmed.” William A, McGarry 


TEMPTING PROVIDENCE 
By J. J. O'Connell 
The fool who used to rock the boat, 
And think it something fine, 
Is skating now, as you will note, 
Around the “ Danger” sign. 


Tue responsibility of a frivolous mother is almost too much for 
a sensitive young daughter. Minna Thomas Antrim 
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Raising a Roof 
For a Rainy Day 


By FRANKLIN O. KING 


“Tnto Each Life Some Rain Must Fall,” said Long- 
fellow, and I believe You will agree with Me, Mr. 
Reader, that it is a Wise Man who Knows enough 
to Come in out of the Wet. If You haven’t the 
Prudence and Foresight to take advantage of Good 
Weather and Raise a Roof for Your Family that 
will protect them when the Storms come, it will be 
Up to Them to Find Shelter where Best They may. 
The wisdom of “Laying By Something For a Rainy 
Day,” was never Better Exemplified than it is at 
Present, and if that Something is properly Invested 
in an Income-Producing Farm Home in Gulf-Coast 
Texas, Your Children 


If every Man who reads this Article would Take 
the Timeto THINK, and the Trouble to INVESTI- 
GATE, every Acre of our Danbury Colony Land 
Would be Sold Within the Next Three Months. If 
Every Woman who glances through this Advertise- 
ment but Knew the Plain Truth about our Part of 
Texas, You couldn’t Keep Her away from There 
with a Shot-Gun, because the Woman is Primarily 
a Home-Seeker and a Home-Maker, and the Future 
of Her Children is the Great Proposition that is 
Uppermost in Her Mind and Heart. 

Do You Know that Growers of Figs, Strawberries 
and Early Vegetables clear a Net Profit of $300 to 
$500 an Acre in Gulf Coast Texas? Do You Know 
men have realized more than $1,000 an acre Grow- 
ing Oranges in Our Country? If You Do Not Know 
these things, you should read up on the subject, and 
you must not fail to get our Free Book, which con- 
tains nearly 100 photographs of growing Crops, ete. 

What Would You think 


some Day Will Rise up fae 


How much Better off i 
are You than Last Year, 
or the Year before That? 
How Much have You Act- 
ually Got that You could 
call Your Own? A little 
Furniture? A Piano, per- 
haps? A Few Dollars in 
the Bank? And howmany 
Weary Years has it taken 
You to get Together that 
little Mite? Don’t Yousee 
how Hopeless It is? You 
come Home each Night a 
little more Tired, and 
Your good Wife can see 
the gray coming into Your 
Hair—if It isn’t already 
There. Chances for Promotion grow Less and 
Less, as each Year is added, but Ever and Always 
Your Expenses seem to Grow. 

The Systematic Saver Accumulates slowly, unless 
His Savings are Put to Work where They can Earn 
Something Worth While. Fifteen Hundred Dollars 
put into the Savings Bank will, in One Year, at 3 
per cent. earn You less than Fifty Dollars. Half of 
Fifteen Hundred Dollars invested in One of our 
Ten-Acre Danbury Colony Farms, in convenient 
Monthly Payments (Protected by Sickness and In- 
surance Clauses) will Earn Freedom from Care, and 
that Comfort which comes from the Ability to Sit 
under One’s “Own Vine and Fig Tree,” with a cer- 
tain Income Insured. 

The Best Incentive to Persistent and Systematic 
Savingis the Desire to Geta Home. The Best Place 
I Know of to Get a Home is in the Rain Belt of Gulf 
Coast Texas, where You can Grow Three Big 
Money Making Cropsa Year, on the Same Soil, and 
where Irrigation and Fertilization do not Eat up 
the Profits Your Hands Create. 


of a little Town of about 
1,200 People situated near 
our Lands, where they 
ship on an average of 
$400,000 worth of Fruit, 
Vegetables, Poultry, Eggs, 
etc.,a year? During 1910 
this Community shipped 
nearly $100,000 worth of 
Strawberries alone. 

We are situated within 
convenient shipping dis- 
tanceof Three Good Rail- 
roads, and in addition to 
this have the inestimable 
Advantages of Water 
Transportation through 
the Splendid Harbors of 
Galveston and Velasco, so | 
that our Freight Rates are 
Cut Practically in Half. 
The Climateis Extremely 
Healthful and Superior to 
that of California or 
Florida—_ Winter and Sum- 
mer—owing to the Constant Gulf Breeze. 

Our Contract Embodies Life and Accident Insur- ] 
ance, and should You die, or become totally dis- 
abled, Your Family, or anyone else You name, will 
get the Farm without the Payment of another Penny, 
If You should be Dissatisfied, we will Absolutely 
Refund Your Money, as per the Terms of our 
Guarantee. 

Write for Our Free Book. Fill Out the Blank 
Space below with Your Name and Address, plainly 
written, and mail it to the Texas-Gulf Realty Com- 
pany, 1360 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, Illinois. | 
Read It carefully, then use Your Own Good 
Judgment. 


HEAD LéTTUCE 


The Man with the Hoe—and the Bank Account 


* 
Please send me your book, “ Independence With Ten Acres.” 


February Issue LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIpPrIncoTt’s. 


and Call you Blessed. TO ATOES am 
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THOSE DECEPTIVE BARGAINS 
By W. B. Kerr 
l 
il 
Jack and Jill went up the h 
A marked-d 


Ww 
n sale to try; 
Like other folk, poor Jack went b-r-o 


h 
g 
i 
The prices were so h 


WELLESLEY Scores 


“ Well, I'll tell you this,” said the college man, “ Wellesley is a 
match factory.” 

“ That ’s quite true,” assented the girl. “ At Wellesley we make 
the heads, but we get the sticks from Harvard.” C. Stratton 


GovERNMENT ANATOMY 
* “ Father,” inquired the small boy making his first visit to the 
army post, “ what house is that over there? ” 
“ That ’s the Government Headquarters, Jimmy.” 
A long puzzled silence, then: 
“ Father, where are its hindquarters? ” 


“ Many a True Worp——” 

It had been a late “ session,” and not a fortunate one for the 
Judge, who, when the chips were at last put back into their ebony 
holders, was something more than forty dollars to the bad. He sus- 
pected, too, that he might have a bad taste in his mouth next morning, 
so he left a note on the hall table, directing that a glass of iced 
Apenta water be brought to his door at eight. Prompt to the stroke 
of the clock came Mary’s tap-tap, and to the usual query from inside 
came the answer: 

“It’s your repentance water, sir.” Warwick James Price 
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ELBERT HUBBARD i in one of 
his books says: ‘Let no man repine 
on account of lack of oy advan- 
tages. Socrates, the philosopher 
and teacher of Plato, aid that ‘all 
the athe of folks should go to work 
and the old ones should go back to 
school.’ He meant this, that after 
Re have battled a bit with actual 
ife and began to feel your need 
for education, you are for the first 
time ready to take advantage of 
your opportunities and learn.” 


Elbert Hubbard endorses the 
Dickson Method 


public speaker. The price 
or this 1911 +? luxe edi- 
tion is $2.00. 
ever, present copy ‘al 


Henry 

Dickson 

America’s foremost 

authority on Memory 
Training, Public Speak- 

ing, Self Expression, and 
Principal of the Dickson 
Memory School, Auditorium 
Building, Chicago. 


managership of his firm’s Pacific Coast branch. At a 
directors’ meeting he was calledi‘in and introduced by the 
President. Twelve pairs of sharp eyes took his measure. 


- A taoneee MAN was recently selected for promotion to the 


His personality was distinctive. The first impression was a 
favorable one. 

“How much business did we do on the Coast last year,” he was 
asked by the Chairman. 

“About,—er—well, I can’t exactly remember,” was the answer. 

Another man whose memory was better got the position. 

Now Memory is not a Gift, it is an Accomplishment. You are not 
born with a good ora bad memory. You are endowed with latent 
powers, it rests with you whether you let them lie dormant—or develop 
them to the degree that will make you a man way above the Common 
Herd. The big men everywhere, in Business, Science, Religion, Litera- 
ture, Law or any other vocation are the ones who have developed their 
powers of Concentration, Attention, and Retention. Their minds are not 
garbaged with rambling, unrelated, disconnected ideas. They have 
learned to direct and control their thoughts, and so can you. 


Memory Training is not for a select few, it is for YOU. Let 
this thought one tow?" Ww that YOU can attain your highest 

aims if you wish. Write NOW for my free booklet 
"Ho How to Remember,” using coupon below, or drop a postal card. 


Pandeomely. 


PROF. HENRY DICKSON 
Principal, Dickson School of Memory 
532 Auditorium Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Send me free Booklet, “ How to Remember,” 
also full particulars how to obtain a free copy 
of ‘* Dickson's How to Speak in Public.” 


actly suited to 
meet the needs 
of the man or 
who de- 
to be a successful 


tely FREE to 
student 
who enrolls for 
my course of 
memory train- 
ing within ten 
d afte’ 


ays r 
ing this offer. 
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A Bacuexor’s Retort 

Smith’s idea of women in general underwent a radical trans- 
formation when he got married. Where formerly he held the tender 
sex to be beneath comparison with his own, now he believed the women 
to be wonderful beings, his wife the most wonderful of them all. 

Consequently, when Mrs. Smith espoused “ votes for women,” and 
became an ardent worker for this cause, Smith backed up her every 
act and declaration. During the first week of this transformation, 
Smith met his friend Stevens, a confirmed bachelor. 

** Stevens,” he enthused, “ women are certainly the noblest works 
of God!” 

“ Well, maybe you ’re right,” was the reluctant rejoinder. 

“ And, Stevens, this is the age of women!” 

“Tut, tut!” retorted his friend, turning on his heel. “ Neither 


you nor any other man knows the age of a woman!” ©. ©. Mullin 
A DieLtomat 


“ And what is your opinion of America?” they asked the dis- 
tinguished visitor. 

“It is undoubtedly the leader of civilization,” he earnestly replied. 
“ Your teeming cities, the great sweep of the Western prairies, the 
grandeur of her mountains, and the prosperity of her citizens, im- 
measurably astonish me. We should be envious of her advancement 
did we not know her as our friend.” 

“And the women of America? ” 

He smiled, with half-closed eyes. “ Ravishing! Such wit!” His 
eyes glowed. “Such good breeding! So superbly gowned! They 
have no equal anywhere! ” 

With hasty thanks, the reporters clambered down to their tug 
and raced off to catch the extra editions, leaving the famous guest 


to prepare for his first glimpse of our glorious country. 
Herman Da Costa 


YOUR BEST GIRL 
By J. J. O’Connell 
When sleighing, should the moon go hide 
Behind a cloud, you never miss her. 
Then is the time to turn aside 
And take her in your arms and kiss her. 
Tuere is no snobbery about Satan. The poor are as welcome 
as the rich to him. Minna Thomas Antrim 
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COMPLETE S-ROOM HOUSE $298 


AIADDIN A 


ALADDIN HOUSES NYY Make Happy Homes 


The lower cost of Aladdin houses brings many added comforts in the home—com- 
forts usually unattainable because of present high costs of building by old methods. 
You will find at least one among the hundred ~_ bungalows and houses shown in the Aladdin 
catalog that will completely meet your desires. 

The Aladdin method enables you to buy all the material for a complete house direct from 
the original producer. It saves four profits—on the lumber, mill-work, hardware, and lador. 


You keep the middlemen’s profits in your own pocket. 


Dwelling Houses, Bungalows, Summer Cottages, Barns 


Aladdin ‘‘Readi-Cut’’ houses are not portable. They are built exactly the same as any 
well-built dwelling house. ‘They cannot be taken apart when erected. ‘They are strong, 
warm, convenient, avd permanent. You can build an Aladdin house yourself. Every piece 
of lumber in an Aladdin house is cut in our mill by expert workmen and fitted. <A saw is 

practically unnecessary in any part of the work. 

Every stick is numbered and lettered to correspond 

with our complete instructions and _ illustrations, 

which go with each house. No skilled labor is 

required in any part of the work. 


What You Get 


Price of each house includes all 
lumber cut to fit, shingles, windows, 
glass, patent plaster board, interior 
trim and finish, paint, nails, locks, 
hardware and complete instructions. 
Houses from two to twelve rooms, 
Quick delivery. 


Send to-day for Catalog 74 


NORTH AMERICAN CONSTRUCTION 
COMPANY 


oie BAY CITY, MICHICAN 
Millsin Michigan, Texas, Florida, Oregon, & Ontario 
In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LiIprprncorT?’s. 
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COLLEGE RHYMES 
By Edwin Carty Ranck 


A young Vassar student named Jean 
Was the fattest young thing ever seen, 
But she caught a bad cough, 
That most carried her off, 
And now she is called Vassar-lean. 


A young sophomore in Cornell, 
Who worked at his studies like—well, 
He became such a “ grind,” 
That he fractured his mind 
And deserted his class with a yell. 


A bright Princeton student last fall 
Pinned the following card to the wall: 
“When you go out to vote, 
I hope you will note 
To cast it for Wilson—that ’s all.” 


A Question oF ANATOMY 

Four-year-old Dorothy, being in a thoughtful mood, wished to 
know what she would be when she grew up. Her mother told her 
she would be first a young lady, then perhaps a married lady, an old 
lady, a grandmother, and a great-grandmother. 

“ And after great-grandmother, what? ” Dorothy inquired. 

“Then you will die. Your soul will go to Heaven to live forever, 
and the rest of you will be put under the soft grass and flowers.” 

“Oh!” said Dorothy, and asked no more questions at the time. 
When her mother was undressing her for bed that night, and the 
rosy little figure stood uncovered, Dorothy said eagerly: 

“Mother, will you show me just what part of me will go to 


Heaven to live forever, and what goes under the flowers? ” 
Augusta Kortrecht 


A Boomerane Resvxe 


A certain high-school professor, who at times is rather blunt 
in speech, remarked to his class of boys at the beginning of a lesson, 
“T don’t know why it is—every time I get up to speak, some fool 
talks.” Then he wondered why the boys burst out into a roar of 
laughter. Grub 8. Arts 
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WE INVITE 


EVERY THIN MAN AND WOMAN 


This is an invitation that no thin man 
or woman can afford to ignore. We in- 


vite you ‘9 try a new treatment called 
“Sargol” that helps digest the food you 
eat—that puts good, solid flesh on people 
that are thin and under weight. 

How can ‘‘ Sargol’’ do this? 
tell you. 
tific, assimilative agent. 


We will 
This new treatment is a scien- 
It increases cell 
growth, the very substance of which our 
bodies are made—puts red corpuscles in 
the blood which every thin person so 
sadly needs, strengthens the nerves and 
puts the digestive tract in such shape 
that every ounce of food gives out its full 
amount of nourishment to the blood instead 
of passing through the system undigested 
and unassimilated. 


Women who never appear stylish in 


anything they wear because of their thin- 
’ ness, men under weight or lacking in nerve 
force or energy have been made to enjoy 
the pleasures of life—been fitted to fight 
life’s battles, as never for years, through 
the use of ‘‘ Sargol.’’ 

If you want a beautiful and well-rounded 
figure of which you can be justly proud—a 
body full of throbbing life and energy, 
write the Sargol Company, 401-K, Herald 
Bidg., Binghamton, N. Y., today, for 50c 
box ‘‘Sargol,’’ absolutely free, and use 
with every meal. 

But you say you want proof! Well, 
here you are. Here is the statement of 
those who have tried—been convinced— 
and will swear to the virtues of this prep- 
aration : 


REV. GEORGE W. DAVIS says: 

‘*T have made a faithful trial of the Sargol treatment and 
must say it has brought to me new life and vigor. I have 
gained twenty pounds and now weigh 170 pounds, and, 
what is better, I have gained the days of my boyhood. It 
has been the turning point of my life.” 


MRS. A. I. RODENHEISER writes: 

‘| have gained immensely since I took Sargol, for I onl 
weighed about 106 pounds when I began using it and now 
weigh 130 pounds, so really this makes twenty-four pounds. 
I feel stronger and am loo ing better than ever before, and 
now I carry rosy cheeks, which is something | could never 


say before.” 
CLAY JOHNSON says: 

“ Please send me another ten-day treatment. I am well 
pleased with Sargol. It has been the light of my life. I 
am getting back to my proper weight again. When I began 
to take Sargol I only weighed se pounds, and now, four 
weeks later, I am weighing 153 pounds and feeling fine.” 

F. GAGNON writes: 

‘Here is my report since taking the Sargol treatment. 
l am a man 67 wy of age and was all run down to the 
very bottom. I had to quit work, asI was so weak. Now, 
thanks to Sargol, I look like a new man. I gained 22 

unds with 23 days’ treatment. I cannot tell you how 

appy I feel.” 
MRS. VERNIE ROUSE ‘says: 

** Sargol is certainly the grandest treatment I ever used. 
I took only two boxes of Sargol. My weight was 120 pounds 
and now I weigh 140 and feel better than I have for five 
years. Iam nowas fleshy as I want to be, and shall certainly 
eres Sargol, for it does just exactly what you say it 
will do.”’ 


Full address of any of these people if 
you wish. 

Probably you are now thinking whether 
all this can be true. Stopit! ‘‘Sargol’’ 
does make thin people add flesh, but we 
don’t ask you to take our word for it. 
Write us today and we will send you 
absolutely free a 50c package for trial. 
Cut off coupon below and pia to 
your letter. 


THIS COUPON GOOD FOR 50c 
PACKAGE “ SARGOL ” 


This —— entitles any thin person to one 
package “* Sargol”’ (provided you have never tried it). 
The Company, 401-K Herald Bldg., Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LiPPINCOTT's. 
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MARY AND HER BEAU 
By W. J. Lampton 


Mary had a little beau 
Whose morals were white as snow, 

And every place that Mary would n’t think of going 
That beau was sure to go. 


Note: Possibly this is poetry. We feared it might be, so it wasn’t 
safe to reject it even though it sounds immoral.—Eb. 


Tue 

A young man who took up a homestead adjoining mine claimed 
to be a mason, and said that he had helped to build some of the 
largest buildings in Texas. Qwing to the high price of lumber and 
the plenitude of stone, his services were at once in demand, and the 
first week he was there the mason got a job to put up a hen-house for 
a widow. 

“I have n’t worked at my trade for several months,” he said, 
“and I want to get my hand in before I attempt anything com- 
plicated.” 

I went over one day to watch him work. He had the wall some 
two feet high, and it was assuming the proportions of a four-cornered 
funnel. He was working without a level, so I explained the necessity 
of plumbing his corners, if he wanted the wall to stand. 

“T reckon you ’re right,” he said. ‘“ When I was following the 
trade I did n’t have time to notice the plumbing part, because I had 
to keep on the run carrying mortar.” Hugh Brassell 


To 

Mrs. Brown was hurriedly finishing her morning’s work in the 
kitchen when she saw a tramp approaching her back steps. With 
the coffee-pot in one hand and the frying-pan in the other, she was 
wildly looking for some scouring-soap, and could not be bothered with 
hunting up cold victuals. Being by nature somewhat easily flustered, 
she grew more and more excited as the soap appeared not and the 
man approached. 

Helplessly waving the coffee-pot in his direction, and turning 
round and round in her excitement, she called out: 

“T can’t stop! I can’t stop!” 

“ Keep a-goin’, then. Keep a-goin’!” came the quick reply. “I 
guess I can find the refrigerator.” Florence E. Hubbard 


~ 


HEARS CHURCH BELLS AFTER LONG DEAFNESS 


For the first time in years this good lady, who has been deaf, hears the church bells. 
She is in Only this morning has she been able to hear the prattle of her grand- 
e 


children and the voice of her daughter. Twenty-three years ago she first found herself 
becoming deaf, and, despite numerous remedies, snot advice, hearing devices and specialists’ 
treatments, she found it more and more difficult to hear. Of late years she was harassed b 
peculiar noises in the head, which added to lier misery. At last she was told of a book whic 
— how to regain perfect hearing without costly apparatus or drugs. She got this book 
and learned how to quickly become freed from deafness and head-noises. Observe her delight 
in this hypothetical illustration! Any reader of Lippincott’s who desires to obtain one of 
these books can do so free of cost by merely writing to the uuthor, Dr. George E. Coutant, 
98 E, Station E, New York, N. Y. He will be — to mail it promptly, postpaid, to any- 
one whose hearing is not good. This offer will bring joy to many homes. 


lo writing to advertisers, kindly mention LippincoTT’s 
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Crever Retort 
Dr. Mary Walker, who long dressed in male attire, had been 

lecturing in a certain small country town. As she walked down the 

main street one afternoon, an impudent urchin called after her: 
“Say, are you the Mary that had a little lamb? ” 


“No,” answered Dr. Walker; “but your mother had a little 


jackass.” M. G. Hays 


A SurrasLe Quotation 

A high-school boy who had failed in an English examination took 
the teacher to task because she had asked no questions on “ The 
Merchant of Venice,” one of the books studied. At the second ex- 
amination, the first question was “ Give a quotation from ‘ The Mer- 
chant of Venice.’” When the boy handed in his paper, imagine the 


teacher’s feelings as she read, “ O hell! what have we here? ” 
Kittie M. Sanson 


ASTRONOMICAL 
By N. L. 

The evening stars do scintillate, 

While midnight sons just sin till late. 


On THE STAGE 
Actor: “The people in this town don’t understand acting. I ’Il 


be hanged if I ever act here again! ” 
Stage Manager: “ You will, my boy! It was all I could do to 
Ray Trum Nathan 


keep the audience from lynching you to-night.” 


Keers Tommy Busy 

Mrs. Jobkins: “ Your lad Tommy looks tired out.” 

Mrs. Simpkins: “ Yes, you see, he has been keeping up with five 
Sunday schools, but the Christmas rush is over now, and the little 


fellow will be able to rest.” Justin Tyme 


ZobLocy 

He was a very earnest young suitor, and she sent him her photo- 
graph—it was a good but not a flattering likeness. Shortly after 
this he met with some reverses in business and wrote her of his wor- 


ries, but ended thus: “ But, Dearest, when I look at your photo- 
A. H. 


graph I feel that I could meet a lion.” 
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purcn COCOA 

IS THE COCOA OF ECONOMY. 
Its Solubility and Strength a ae | 


saves Y) your cocoa. 


Always in Yellow Wrapper. 
L. BARTLETT CO., Importers, Boston. 


A Machine a Minute” 


That was the Remington announcement several weeks ago 

This remarkable sale, breaking all records in es re 

is the direct result of the constantly a ame and tremen- 

dous popularity of the Remington Visible Models. In selling 
these latest Remingtons, previous models were accepted 

in part payment. We saw our opportunity fora ‘‘Home Run,” @ 
and put in a bid with the Remington people for the turned in <4 
machines. We got them at an unheard of low figure, and 
are thus enabled to offer a limited number of the finest selected. 


No. 6 REMINGTONS for $27. 00 1! 


Think of it! Remington No. 6 model at a price never heard of before! The world’s standard ! 
The typewriter you always wanted! The machine that always sold for $100.00! The best built 
machine of its day and now the best rebuilt! Little used when we got them. Now thoroughly 
reconstructed, realigned, readjusted, they perform like new. Refinished and renickeled, they 
look like new. How to Get One of Them! ! 

Absolutely and Fully Guaranteed 

Like the brand-new machine asto qual- : 
ity, efficiency, workmanship. They bear ; ill ful a4 1 y 
Factory Rebuilt.’’ That trademark and F come first served, of holds 
the company back of it saythatourguar- . geod only wate limited supply lasts 
tee is good and absolutely protects an Gi 
you. American Writing Machine Company, 


345 Broapway, New York 


MAIL COUPON TO-DAY!!! Please send me full particulars concerning Free Trial 


Offer of Remington Typewriter for $27.00, without any 
obligation or expense on my part, as advertised in Lip’ 


American Writing Machine Company cot 


345 BROADWAY - NEW YORK 


Address. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly me mention LIPPINCOTT’S. 


SUPERIOR IN QUALITY 
> ~ ie) Not to be compared with the many low grade ? | 
cocoas on the market. 

| 
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TO THE PEDESTRIAN 


By Nizvon Waterman 


When’er in crossing o’er the street, 

You see a “ show-fer ” bold and fleet, 
Don’t go ahead with unconcern, 

But dodge and hesitate and turn; 

Saw back and forth and twist and stew 
And make him go both sides of you 

And never touch a single hair, 

Or have him jailed right then and there! 


Way tue Lirtie Girt Criep 

Mr. Smither’s dog, which was extremely vicious toward strangers, 
one day became involved in an argument with a street-car and suf- 
fered an untimely demise. The four-year-old daughter of the house, 
who had always been afraid of him, greatly surprised her mother by 
her grief. She wanted to know if dogs go to heaven, and, on being 
assured that they did, sobbed harder than ever. When pressed for 
the reason, she replied between sobs: 


“I’m ’fraid he’ll bite the angels, ’cause he never did like 
W. Hanny 


strangers, any way.” 


A Micury ATHLETE J 

The caller’s eye had caught the photograph of Tommie Billups, 
standing on the desk of Mr. Billups. 

“That your boy, Billups?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said Billups; “he’s a sophomore up at Binkton Col- 
lege.” 

* Looks intellectual rather than athletic,” said the caller. 

“ Oh, he ’s an athlete all right,” said Billups. ‘“ When it comes 
to running up accounts, and jumping his board-bill, and lifting his 
voice, and throwing a thirty-two pound bluff, there is n’t a gladiator 
in creation that can give my boy Tommie any kind of a handicap. 
He ’s just written for an extra check.” 

“And as a proud father you are sending it, I don’t doubt,” 
smiled the caller. 

“ Yes,” grinned Billups; “I am sending him a rain-check I got 
at the ball-game yesterday. As an athlete, he'll appreciate its 
value.” J. K, 
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A GOOD LIVING FROM POULTRY 


The High Cost of Living can be Reduced by the PHILO SYSTEM 
1600 Eggs, or 160 Ibs. of Broilers, can be produced in a corner of a garden 5x6 feet square 


If we were to tell you that a family of six people could make a good living from six hens you 
would hardly believe it. Results that have been accomplished by the PHILO SYSTEM in the past 
would justify this statement. Such results could not be obtained from common poultry or common 
methods. But the best birds of a NEW BREED, the NEW METHOD of the PHILO SYSTEM 
in caring for the fowls and the new way of marketing make it possible to get even better results. 

This is not theory or guess-work; it is just what six hens have done in the past, and will do 
again when handled according to the latest methods and discoveries made by the originator of the 
PHILO SYSTEM. 

At his poultry plant in Elmira, a net pofit of $25,000.00 from a HALF ACRE OF POULTRY 
has been made in twelve months where fertile eggs are produced and hatched every day in the year. 
From 8o to 120 pounds of the very best broilers and roasters have been raised every three months 
in PHILO SYSTEM coops only 3 to 6 feet in size. 

Come to Elmira and we will SHOW YOU how such results are accomplished. Let us teil you 


HOW YOU CAN MAKE 


$1,000 $2,000 OR $5,000, OR MORE 


PER YEAR keeping poultry by the PHILO SYSTEM. This can be accomplished because there 
is no longer any guess-work about raising, keeping or selling poultry. Everything in connection 
with the work has been reduced to a science and anyone who will follow our system can succeed. 
Others are succeeding in every state and their experience and success are fully explained in our 
NEW BOOK entitled ‘*‘ MAKING POULTRY PAY.” It contains ninety-six pages of carefully 
written and selected matter of immediate and permanent value to every poultry raiser, as well as 
numerous illustrations. We will mail you -his book for ten cents, in money or in stamps to cover post- 
age, just to show you some facts about the poultry business that you have probably never dreamed of. 
We also have a NEW PHILO SYSTEM size of 
ave already purchased copies of former editions 
340 ,000 P E R SON Ss of this text-book and have paid $1.00 each for every 
copy. The new text-book tells all about how to do the work to secure such wonderful results. 
This hook, with descriptions of appliances, and a right to make and use them, will be mailed to you 
postage paid for $1.00. If ordered at once we will mail the two books, ‘‘MAKING POULTRY PAY,” 
and the New Edition of the PHILO SYSTEM for only $1.00. 
T oo E POU hy R Y ba 2 Vi E W This is a monthly publication edited by the 
originator afthe PHILO SYSTEM and an 
able staff of writers made up of expert and practical poultrymen. This magazine is devoted exclu- 
sively to the idea of being immediately helpful to its readers. Every article is prepared and edited 
with this idea as a prevailing one. On Sept. 14, 1911, it had a sworn-to, paid-in-advance, guaran- 
teed circulation of 110,000 copies and is considered more valuable to the Poultryman than all other 
poultry papers combined. e price is only $1.00 for one year’s subscription. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Our New Book, * MAKING POULTRY PAY.” 96 pages 10c., New | «THE POULTRY REVIEW” (one year) $1.00, MAKING POUL- 
he ten ordered | Tey PAY,” “PHILO SYSTEM BOOK" all three postpaid, for $1.50. 


E. R. PHILO, 2391 LAKE STREET, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


: in writing to advertisers, kindly mention LiprincorrT’s. 
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A worp to the wise is as good as a feast. 


Tue man who thinks he is seeing life often needs his eyes exam- 
ined. L. B. Coley 


THere are two kinds of women who want the vote: those who 


want it because they want to vote for something, and those who want 


it because. Ellis O. Jones 


Maxine Sure or Ir 
Brown had just received a telegram saying: 
“ Your mother-in-law is dead. Shall we bury or cremate her? ” 


“Take no chances,” was the reply; “ do both.” M. L. H. 


OVERHEARD AT THE GROCERY 

Obliging Clerk: “ Well, little girl, what can I do for you 
to-day?” 

Little Girl: “1?’d like a quart of molakek. I can’t say molakek, 


so I have to say molakek.” 
Gertrude Fisher Scott 


Tue Incentous Seeker or Damaces 

A Chicago man who was a passenger on a train that met with an 
accident not far from that city tells of a curious incident that he 
witnessed in the car wherein he was sitting. 

Just ahead of him were a man and his wife. Suddenly the train 
was derailed, and went bumping down a steep hill. The man evinced 
signs of the greatest terror; and when the car came to a stop he 
carefully examined himself to learn whether he had received any 
injury. After ascertaining that he was unhurt, he thought of his 
wife and damages. 

* Are you hurt, dear? ” he asked. 

“ No, thank Heaven!” was the grateful response. 

“Look here, then,” continued hubby, “Ill tell you what we ’Il 
do. You let me black your eye, and we ’ll soak the company good 
for damages! It won’t hurt ani much. I'll give you just one good 


punch,” 
Howard Morse 
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Since the decision rendered by the United States Supreme 
Court, it has been decided by the Monks hereafter to bottle 


CHARTREUSE 


(Liqueur Peres Chartreux) 


both being identically the same article, under a combination label 
representing the old and the new labels, and in the old style of 
bottle bearing the Monks’ familiar insignia, as shown in this 
advertisement. 

According to the decision of the U. S. Supreme Court, handed 
down by Mr. Justice Hughes on May 2gth, 1911, no one but the oa 
Carthusian Monks (Péres Chartreux) is entitled to use the word Lt PARSE 
CHARTREUSE as the name or designation of a Liqueur, so AS ag 
their victory in the suit against the Cusenier Company, represent- ne — ofl 
ing M. Henri Lecouturier, the Liquidator appointed by the French oh 
Courts, and his successors, the Compagni Fermiere de la Grande 
Chartreuse, is complete. 

The Carthusian Monks (Péres Chartreux), and they alone, 
have the formula or recipe of the secret process employed in the 
manufacture of the genuine Chartreuse, and have never parted 
with it. There is no genuine Chartreuse save that made by them 
at Tarragona, Spain. 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Sole Agents for the United States. 


Cook by Electricity ! 
Only a few minutes current from any Effectual 
electric light socket—then the imprison- 

ed heat cooks the : Throat Relief 


food. You can roast, 
bake, boil or stew 
perfectly in this 


Hoarseness, coughs, inflammation of the 
throat, bronchial and asthmatic troubles are 

relieved without inconvenience by the use of 
“Detroit Fireless 


BROWN’S 


ae For over half a century recognized throughout 
the world as the staple throat remedy. Es- 
pecially necessary when you need to continue 
treatment while away from home. The 
Troches can be carried in purse or pocket. 
They can be taken as often as required 
without any injurious results as they are 
entirely free from opiates in any form. Fine 
for singers and speakers to clear the voice, 
Sold everywhere in boxes—never in bulk. 


Our famous Water Seal keeps in the heat and 
steam—retains the flavor. Try one at our 


risk. Write for catalog mailed free, and our Price 25¢, 50¢ and $1.00 
TRIAL OFFER, Sample sent free on request 


Detroit fireless Stave Co JOHN I. BROWN & SON _ Boston, Mass. 


DEALERS: We have a splendid offer for YOU. WRITE us 


In writing to advertisers. kindly mention Lipprncott’s. 
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IT GETS THERE JUST THE SAME 
By Herbert Adams 


Pronunciation you will find 
In Boston very clean. 

It takes a Harvard graduate 
To say, “ Yes, I have been.” 


But travel on a trolley-car 
Some miles—say nine or ten— 

You ‘Ill hear the old-style country-folk 
Who say, “I guess I ben.” 


Extend your journey to New York, 
And there, amidst the din 

And hustle, you should cut it short 
To answer, “ Yep, I bin.” 


And when, at home, you ask the maid 
If to the plumber man 

She went about that leaky pipe, 
She hands you, “Ja. Ay ban.” 


SenaTE, ANSWER 
Representative X, from North Carolina, was one night awakened 


by his wife, who whispered, “ John, John, get up! There are robbers 


in the house.” 
“ Robbers?” he said. “There may be robbers in the Senate, 


Mary; but not in the House! It’s preposterous!” 
John N. Cole, Jr. 


Tue ApvaNnce oF SCIENCE 

We used to think that the smartest man ever born was the Con- 
necticut Yankee who grafted white birch on red maples and grew 
barber-poles. Now we rank that gentleman second. First place goes 
to an experimenter attached to the Berlin War Office, who has 
crossed carrier pigeons with parrots, so that Wilhelmstrasse can now 
get verbal messages through the enemy’s lines. 
Warwick James Price 


Krxe Sotomon was one man in a thousand. Harold Susman 


| 
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THE JOURNAL OF THE 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 


Devoted to Science and the Mechanic Arts 


CONTRIBUTIONS APPEARING IN 
THE JOURNAL BY LEADING 
SCIENTISTS AND TECHNOLOGISTS 
OF THE WORLD RENDER IT AN 
EXPONENT OF THE MOST 
IMPORTANT ADVANCES IN 
SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. IT ALSO 
CONTAINS THE PROCEEDINGS OF 


Published by 


THE FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
OF THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


13-15-17 South Seventh Street, Philadelphia 
Monthly, $5.00 per year. © Single Numbers, 50c. 


Scientific Management 
applies to the typewriter equally as well 
as to railroads. That which eliminates 
extra work and motions is scientific saving. 


You press one key once 
to write any one of the characters on 


the complete straight-line keyboard of the 


(MODEL 10—VISIBLE) 
This is true of no other typewniter. 
Write for information to 
THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., INC. 
Syracuse, N. Y., U.S.A. «@ Branches everywhere 


= 


The world of femininity has 
accepted Cuticura Soap as 
the highest type of skin 
purifying and beautifying 
soap. No other does so 
much to promote and pre- 
serve skin health and hair 
health, or does it so eco- 
nomically. Unrivaled for 
every purpose of toilet, 
bath and nursery. 

Cuticura Soap and Ointment are sold everv- 


Fill where. For sample of each, with 82-p. book, 
free, address **Cuticura,”’ Dept. 133, Boston. 


TENDER-FACED MEN 


Should shave with Cuticura Soap Shaving 
Stick. Makes shaving a pleasure instead 
of atorture. At stores or by mail, 2c. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPincorTT’s. 
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Taxine Ir Our Trave 

The proprietor of a Turkish bath establishment in Milwaukee 
was much taken by the physical perfections of a young man he saw 
in a butcher’s shop. After minute survey of the huge muscles of 
the young man, the Turkish bath proprietor offered him a position 
as rubber in his establishment. “Ill give you more than you ’re 
getting here,” said he. “ What does this man pay you? ” 

“Ten dollars a week and my week’s meat,” said the butcher’s 
employee. 

“What is the meat worth? ” 

“ About four dollars.” 

The Turkish bath man did some rapid figuring. “ Look here,” 
said he finally, “ I ‘ll tell you what I *ll do. Ill give you ten dollars, 
and five dollars’ worth of baths weekly. That ll be a dollar more 
than you get from the butcher.” Elgin Burroughs 

No OFrFrEeNsE 

“Gad! What a crush!” commented the perspiring guest. “I 
hate these new-rich receptions, don’t you? ” 

“ Yes, indeed,” replied the meek-looking man. “ But I’ve got to 
stand it.” 

The guest wheeled on him with sudden suspicion. “ You ’re the 
host!” he accused. 

“No,” answered the meek one sadly; “I’m the host’s husband.” 

Herman Da Costc 


Wantep—A Carnivorous Ant-EaTer 

Just before visiting the circus Sammy had a passage-at-arms with 
his aunt who assisted in dressing him. At the menagerie he was 
greatly interested in a foreign animal of long, lithe body. 

“ What animal is that? ” he inquired at length. 

“ That is called an ant-eater,” his mother replied. 

“ Mamma, can’t we bring Aunt Sally here some time? ” he asked 
earnestly. Justin Tyme 

Exprrectations Not 

First City Man: “ How are you coming along*with your poultry 
venture? ” 

Second Ditto: “1°’ve been swindled. I bought three incubator: 


of different makes, and not one of them has laid an egg yet.” 
George Frederick Wilson 
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EVERYTHING for the GARDEN 


is the title of our 1912 Catalogue—the most beautiful and complete horticultural publication of 
the day—really a book of 204 pages, 5 colored plates and over photo engravings, showing 
actual results without exaggeration. It is a mine of information of everything in Gardening either 
for pleasure or profit, and embodies the results of over sixty-four years of practical experience. 

To give this catalogue the largest possible distribution we make the following liberal! offer : 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts As Cash 


To everyone who will state where this advertisement was seen and who encloses Ten Cents 
we will mail the catalogue 

And also Send Free of Charge 
Our Famous 50 Cent “HENDERSON” COLLECTION OF SEEDS 
containing one packet each of Ponderosa Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, Scarlet Globe 
Radish, Henderson's pte moe Asters, Mammoth Butterfly Pansies and Giant Spencer 
Sweet Peas, in a coupon envelope which, when emptied and returned, will be accepted as a 


25-cent cash payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 

In addition, all ordering from this advertisement will receive a copy of our new Garden Guide and Record. ~ 
is a hand book of general garden information, planting tables, cooking receipts, cultural directions, etc., etc., and in all 
one of the most necessary and valuable of our many publications. 


PETER HENDERSON & 


Burpee’s Seeds Grow! 


HE truth of this famous “slogan™ is attested by thousands of the most 
T progressive planters throughout the world,—who rely year after year 
upon Burpee’s Seeds as The Best Seeds That Can Be Grown! If you 
are willing to pay a fair price for Quality-Seeds, we shall be pleased to mail, 
without cost, a copy of Burpee’s aoa for 1912. Long known as “The 
Leading American Seed Catalog” this Bright New Book of 178 pages tells the 
plain truth and is a safe guide to success in the garden. Do you want it? 
If so, write to-day! Address 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia. 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A COURSE of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure, and writing of the Short 
tanght by J. Be Seenwein, Editor 
Lippinecott’s 
‘er one hund: home-study courses under 
—— in Harvard, Brown, Cornell, and lead- 
ing colleges. 
250-page catalogue free. Write to-day. 
The Home Correspondence School 
Mr. Esenwein Dept. 20, Springfield, Mass. 


Writers tne Wwe se = Artists 


Designs and ail Publishable Material Material on COMMISSION, 


We know who pays best prices and can save you time 


and money in the disposal of your productions, 
CASH 


RETURNS, explaining our system, sent on re- 


quest. Mention your line when writing. 


THE BURELL SYNDICATE, R. 733 No. 118 E. 28th St, New York 


Nera Be the First in Your Town 
to Own a “BULLET” Knife 


Made from genuine K: ~ = army rifle cartridge, strong 


in the world for boys. Fil 
justra bout. Departments devoted to Scouts, 
Electricity, Mechanics, Athletics Carpentry, , Stamps 
today. 


and Coins. Satisfacti 
741 sin Smethport, Pa. 


The Scott FP. Redfield Co. 
THE BOYS MAGAZINE, Gt all news-stands, 40 cenis a ¢ 


If You Suffer with Diabetes, 


Kidney or Stomach Trouble 


you will be greatly benefited 
by drinking the famous 


Silurian Waukesha Water 


A Pure Natural Spring Water. Put 
up in cases of 12 one-half gallon 
bottles. Price per case $2.50 F. O. B. 
Waukesha. Send order to-day with 
remittance for case. Ask about Silu- 
rian Carbonated Water and Ginger 
Ale. They are delicious. 


SILURIAN SPRING CO., Dept. 12, WAUKESHA, WIS, 
In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIPPINCOTT’s. 
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Ratuer Hor Lanevace 

A middle-aged friend of mine was running along a country road 
in his automobile when he came upon an automobile party who had 
tire trouble. Though solemn to look upon, the gentleman is both 
jolly and kind, and offered to inflate the tire with his air compressor. 
The offer was accepted, the tire was filled, and the party took their 
places and started to go. Their wheels had not made more than 
one turn before there was a loud puff, followed by a prolonged whistle 
which told the driver that his patch had slipped. 

The man at the wheel gave a smothered exclamation, and re- 
marked in a whisper that was heard by the occupant of the other 
car, “ Wait till that sanctimonious cuss goes away from here. I ’ll 


say something that will vulcanize that tire in three minutes!” 
Grub 8. Arts 


CONTENTMENT 
By Hugh Brassell 
Far rather would I a rhymester be 
And ply mine humble biz, 
Than have writ the poems that Shakespeare wrote 
And be where Shakespeare is. 


A DirFrerence or Opinion 

A friend once asked “ Uncle Joe ” Cannon for information as to 
the prospects of a politician who was at that time generally thought 
to be “on the ragged edge.” 

“He seems to think he’s getting on all right,” said Uncle Joe, 
“but others entertain a decidedly different opinion. His situation 
brings to mind the story of the old lady up in Maine. When she 
was asked as to the whereabouts of her husband, the dame replied: 

“* If the ice is as thick as Henry thinks it is, he is skating; if 
it is as thin as I think it is, he is swimming.’ ” Fenimore Martin 


A To Promptness 

Anxious voice over the ’phone: “ Doctor, please hurry over to 
our house. One of the family has suddenly been stricken with a 
fainting fit. Is there anything you want ready when you get here, 
so that there will be no time lost? ” 


Doctor: “ Yes—er—you may have my fee ready.” 
0. C. Mullin 
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How a Millionaire 
Invests His Money 


When you read of the will left by some 
wealthy man, just note how much of all 
his possessions are listed as cash drawing 
3% interest from the bank. 


You will generally find most of it made up of 
Bonds, Real Estate, etc., drawing 5% or 6%. 
His experience in investments is wider than 
that of the ordinary bank depositor, there- 
fore he can better pick a good investment. 


Quite a number of the country’s best Bond 
‘Houses are recognizing this situation and are 
offering Bonds with their own guarantee of 
6% interest and return of capital. It is 
putting the experience of the millionaire 
right in the lap of the bank depositor. 


In writing to advertiv mention 
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THE READERS’ SERVICE DEPARTMENT OF LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE OFFERS 2b 
ITS SERVICES, WITHOUT CHARGE, TO ALL READERS WHO DESIRE IN- N02 
2vS| FORMATION UPON ANY FINANCIAL TOPIC. ALL INQUIRIES WILL BE | 

LEI REGARDED AS CONFIDENTIAL, BUT THE PRIVILEGE IS RESERVED OF ai) 
<r PUBLISHING, UNSIGNED, INQUIRIES AND ANSWERS WHICH ARE OF Sion 
EN GENERAL INTEREST. THIS MAGAZINE DOES NOT UNDERTAKE TO MAKE NV 
SPECIAL INVESTIGATIONS INVOLVING CONSIDERABLE EXPENSE; THIS 


YE NYE NYE NE 


EYL DEPARTMENT, HOWEVER, HAS ACCESS TO ALL THE AVAILABLE CHAN- [37 

S¥2| NELS OF INFORMATION ON INVESTMENTS AND WILL BE GLAD TO PLACE SE 
+ 


Question: Will the dissolution of the 
trusts destroy the values of industrial 
preferred stocks? 

Answer: We do not anticipate such a 
result. If the courts follow. in subsequent 
cases of dissolution, the plan adopted for 
the Standard Oil and American Tobacco 
Companies,—a pro rata distribution of the 
stocks of subsidiary companies to the 
shareholders of the parent companies,— 
the control of the subsidiary companies 
will remain iri the hands of the same per- 
sons who now control them. Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, for exomple, is reputed to 
have owned 25 per cent. of the stock of 
the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey. 
By the decree of the Circuit Court, to 
which the Supreme Court has given its 
sanction, Mr. Rockefeller now owns 25 per 
cent. of the stocks of 37 subsidiary 
companies. The other large stockholders 
of the Standard Oil Company have 
received each his proportion of Standard 
Oil stock in the stocks of the subsidiary 
companies. The control of the oil industry 
is just where it was before, and unless you 
believe that Mr. Rockefeller will compete 
with himself, you need not worry over the 
possibility that the companies which Mr. 
Rockefeller and his friends control, will 
seriously damage each other by the com- 
petition. If this method is applied uni- 
versally to all the industrial combina- 
tions, the control of the various groups of 
smaller companies into which they may 
be dissolved would remain just where it is 
to-day, in the hands of a small number of 


S\yy| ITS SERVICES AT THE DISPOSAL OF THE READERS OF THIS MAGAZINE. |33¢ 


rich and influential men, who, whether or 
not they are holders of a majority of the 
stocks of the various small companies, will 
still be sufficiently influential to prevent 
them from engaging in harmful industrial 
warfare. The damage which the cam- 
paign against the trusts is inflicting upon 
American business is not so much in the 
anticipated results of dissolution as in the 
uncertainty as to what companies will 
be dissolved. In our opinion holders of 
industrial preferred stocks can await the 
outcome of the trust dissolution move- 
ment with quiet minds. 


Question: What is your opinion about 
real estate mortgage bonds? Can they 
be as safely bought as the bonds of large 
corporations, such as railroads? 


Answer: Real Estate furnishes an 
excellent security for bonds, as good as 
any other form of productive property. 
The investor should, however, take the 
precaution to deal only with houses of 
proved reputation who exercise great care 
in placing their loans. There are banking 
houses which have for many years special- 
ized in this form of investment, and whose 
record of success is as good as that of 
houses dealing largely in railroad bonds. 
These houses confine the loans to first 
mortgages on income producing city 
property. The property offered as security 
is appraised, the character and standing 
of the borrower is investigated, the title 
of the borrower is carefully investigated 
and insured. Some houses sell the mort- 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


Your Investments The Experienced Investor | | 
WOULD YOU LIKE TO KNOW ABOUT THEM? BUYS 
last two years regarding securities of all kinds throug d | 
this unbiased and absolutely independent bureau on Ss oO ur i 
clusive benefit of its subscribers. tisa egua’ | 
against all financial frauds, an invaluable aid in the oO u n r y i 
selection of sound securities. Because they contain every | 

OUR UNUSUAL OFFER element that makes up a 
reply’ we will express our apinion on ONE and ONLY ONE IN. DESIRABLE INVEST- 


VESTMENT YOU ARE INTERESTED IN and also send youa 
specimen copy of our paper. You can then judge whether it is to 

‘our advanta se to become an annual subscriber and receive the same 
benefits that more than 57,292 investors have received in the last seven 
years. No inquiries answered unless postage is enclosed. Address 
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18 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


MENT—SAFETY OF 
PRINCIPAL, AT- 
TRACTIVE INCOME, 
CONVERTIBILITY. 
Buy these bonds from a 
large, strong bank, and you 
will have the best invest- i 
ment to be had. | 

| 


FREE: Our book, 
“America’s Safest Invest- 
ment,” tells in plain words 
why these bonds are the 
kind of investment you are 
looking for. Send for it 
today. It will convince you. 


Subscription, $3.00 a year; 25c a copy The New First National Bank 


DEPARTMENT L. M. I. 
Assets Over $6,000,000 COLUMBUS, O. 


SUBSCRIBE TO 


The Banker and Investor Magazine 
One Madison Avenue, New York City 


Articles by big men, information, financial news of 
the highest class. Every banker, broker, business 
man or investor will be helped. 


Investment 


«in the Business Center of Chicago 


A bond issue of $700,000 in $500 and $1000 denomina- 
tions secured by first mortgage on 2l-story modern fireproof 
office building being constructed on one of the principal 
corners in the heart of the city of Chicago. This investment 
combines these strong points: 

1st The security is valued by us at $1,550,000, or more 
than twice the entire bond issue. 

2nd The actual cost of the building, according to a con- . 
servative estimate, will be in excess of $1,300,000. 

3rd The bonds are serial and the debt will be rapidly 
reduced by substantial oo. 

4th The net pb will show a substantial surplus over 
the annual requirements for interest and serial install- 
ments of the principal. 

Sth The bonds are the personal obligations of responsi- 
ble men having an aggregate net worth of several 
times the bond issue. 


Full Information in Circular No. 753 P. 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 105 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LirPrincott’s. | 
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gage direct, either as a single loan, or as 
an issue of notes secured by the mortgage. 
In other cases, the mortgages are deposited 
as collateral security, and bonds of the 
company placing the loan are sold against 
them. In either case the lender is relieved 
of all trouble in the collection of interest, 
protection of the security against tax, 
and mechanics’ liens, payment of fire 
insurance and similar precautions which 
are apt to worry the individual investor 
who places and manages his own real 
estate loans. Real Estate bonds are often 
issued under the serial plan by which a 
portion of the loan is paid off each year, 
so that the margin of security in the prop- 
erty constantly increases. When bonds 
are issued by this plan, the investor can 
suit his taste as to the time for which he 
wishes to place his money—one year, two 
years, or ten years. 


Question: Is it safe to buy unlisted 
bonds? How can such bonds be quickly 
sold? Who makes the prices on such 
bonds? 


Answer: The prejudice in favor of a 
listed bond dies hard. Most people who 
share it believe that a bond listed on the 
Stock Exchange is in some way guaran- 
teed or certified to, that it is better than 
a bond not admitted to the Stock Exchange 
list. This opinion is a mistaken one. All 
kinds of bonds are dealt in on the Stock 
Exchanges, good, bad and _ indifferent. 
All that listing does for them is to admit 
them to the Exchange. At this time, and 
periodically thereafter, a statement of the 
condition of the company issuing the bonds 


Investments. 


must be filed with the Exchange, but the 
Exchange does not guarantee or, in fact, 
give even an implied assurance that the 
bonds are good. Neither does listing 
insure a broad market for a bond, unless 
the bond is of a speculative character. 
Against the listing of bonds it is argued 
that the daily quotation of prices on a 
public Stock Exchange is often disturbing 
to the investor, who becomes alarmed or 
elated, according as the news of the day 
affecting his bond is bad or good. If the 
bond is unlisted, and sold only over the 
counters of banking houses, the investor 
pays no attention to current quotations. 
The market for an unlisted bond is made 
primarily by the house which placed the 
issue. The great majority of bankers will 
buy back anything that they have sold, 
and they will give the best prices obtain- 
able, less a reasonable compensation for 
their services. It is to their interest always 
to maintain the prices of bonds which they 
have sold. At the same time, they do not 
encourage resale of bonds. They are not 
brokers anxious to turn over securities 
for the sake of the commissions on trans- 
actions. The investment banker is a bond 
merchant, and he is not more desirous of 
buying back what he has sold than any 
other merchant. If an investor wants 
money, é. g., for the purchase of real 
estate, or to use in his business, he can 
always obtain it from his banker, if that 
banker is first class. The banker will 
either lend a large percentage, usually 
80 per cent. of the value of the securities 
himself, or he will place the loan with 
some commercial bank or trust company. 
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Choosing Your Investment Banker 
"THE investor desiring to place his funds in bonds bearing 


the maximum interest with safety and convertibility, i is confronted with one 
question. To whom shall he go to make his investment ? 


Naturally, he should turn to an Investment Banking House whose experience, 
ability and business methods stand pre-eminent. The utmost care in choosing the house from 
which one intends to purchase, is just as important as selecting the investment itself. 


S. W. STRAUS & CO. was organized in 1882, since which time we have gained an 
experience of inestimable value to our clients. In these thirty years no client of ours has ever lost one 
single dollar of principal or interest on dny investment purchased of us. 

It is and always has been ourcustom to repurchase, when requested, securities bought 
from us at par and accrued interest, less a handling charge of One Per Cent, thus making them readily 
convertible into cash. 

If you are genuinely interested in a type of security which has stood the test 
of thirty years’ exacting investment experience, write for‘ ‘The Investor's Magazine” 
which we publish twice a month in the interest of conservative investors, 

We would be pleased to submit a list of very choice bonds based on the 
of improved, income-producing Chicago real estate. 


the investor 6 Write for Circular No. F. 10 


S.W. STRAUS & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


MORTGAGE »® BOND BAN KERS 


ESTABLISHED 1862 


STRAUS BUILDING, CHICAGO. 


TYPEWRITERS 


ARE THOROUGHBREDS 


No other typewriter built—regardless of any 
claims made-ts the the equal of the new Fox Visible 
pewriter, either in the material used or in workman- 
ehip or in the number and convenience of its special features. 
There are many good typewriters being built and sold, but 
we claim for th3 new Fox Visible Typewriter that it is 
it of these, and that its automatic features 
combined cannot be found in any ote ty eee. 

; It has a Tabulator, Back Space Key, ‘o-Color Ribbon 
with Automatic Movement, both Oscillating and ata 
and Removable Spools, Interchangeable Gortiages 
Platens, Card Holder, Stencil Variable Line 
Spacer and Line Lock with Key Kelease. Its speed is fast 
enough for_the speediest operator or slow enough for the 
beginner. It isextremely Durable and almost Noiseless. 


SENT ON APPROVAL AT OUR EXPENSE 


Simply si meg name tothe Date 19__ 


yay our ad- || FOX TYPEWRITER CO 

dress—a wil then be 

mailed you. From the catalog 8102-8302 Front St., 

— the equipment wanted— Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Dear Sirs: Please send me a copy of your 


Fox Visible Typewriter will be || ¢afalog and write me prices and terms on the new = 
sent you at once, express charges Fox Visiole Typewriter. ae 
prepaid, on ten days free trial. ; 
After trial you can make a || Name 5 

small cash payment and pay fit 


the balance monthly. Simpl 
andensy, isn't it? And eate, || 


too. 
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THE ADS AND THE AUTOS 


By Minna Irving 


NLY a year or two ago 
We used to open the magazines 

And find artistic and tempting ads 

Of tea and sugar and pork and beans,— 
The kodak girl with her parasol, 

(Fair and fresh as a rose was she), 
The College boy and his dashing chums,— 

Where are the ads that used to be? 


LMOST since the dark days of 
1900, when the first batch of 
the present several hundred 

thousand of motorists in this country 
began the struggle to keep tires up 
and tire bills duwn, there has been 
what, to put it mildly, r.ight be called 
a state of armed seutrality between 
the man who uses tires and the man 
who makes them. Each side, from the 
start, has believed the other side in the 
wrong, and the bad language wasted 
on the subject would furnish out a 
complete lexicon of swear words. On 
one point only, perhaps, has there 
been mutual agreement. The average 
tire should give more mileage than it 
does give in practice. Starting from 
the common ground this statement 
affords, let us look at the tire situa- 
tion as it exists to-day and see if we 
eannot extract a few facts which, 


They’ve packed the dainties on every page, 
Jams, and jellies, and pickle jars, 
Ham, and crackers and candy too, 
In hampers hung to the auto-cars; 
And riding gaily from month to month, 
With hoods and goggles, and smiles of glee, 
A merry party of motorists,— 
There are the ads that used to be, 
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TIRES, TIRE USERS AND TIRE MAKERS 


By Churchill Williams 


onee recognized, should be of value to 
all parties concerned. 

Without going into figures I believe 
it will be acknowledged by motorists 
of experience that tire trouble is now 
less frequent than it was even a few 
years ago. This is the result of 
several factors, one of which is that 
the tire maker has been and still is 
improving his product. To do any- 
thing else would, as a moment’s reflec- 
tion would show, be the rankest folly. 
There are a good many millions of 
dollars invested in the tire business, 
it has grown enormously in a short 
space of time, and it promises to grow 
greater than it is now. Moreover, 
competition in it, so far as the manu- 
facturing end of the industry goes, 
all talk to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, is keen, and for any maker to be 
eontent with turning out a tire of a 


Centu 
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grade inferior to that which his 
eapital, his skill and his equipment 
permit would be equivalent to turning 
over his trade to other concerns. The 
old idea—if such an idea ever existed 
outside of the imagination of a few 
misguided people—that money is made 
in any business by marketing a 
product that will wear out quickly 
and so produce an early demand for 
more of the same kind, long ago was 
retired to the limbo of fiction. It is 
the article which gives the longest 
satisfactory service that wins out 
every time, and the price, if it allow 
for only a legitimate profit, has little 
effect on the ultimate result. The tire 
business is no exception to this rule, 
and the money made in it comes from 
giving the motorist about as good a 
tire as the skill and material at the 
command of the makers and the 
pocketbook of the motorist will per- 
mit. This does not mean that the tire 
of to-day more than approximates the 
article we should and eventually will 
have; there is no question that the 
real weakness of the automobile still 
resides in its tires. It does mean that 
the tire maker has wrestled with and 
solved, to an extent, a problem o 
peculiar difficulties. 

Consider for a moment what the 
tire maker faces. From the first he 
has had practically no choice as to 
materials. Rubber and cotton for the 
shoe, with rubber for the inner tube, 
when the tire is a pneumatic, are the 
only materials so far discovered that 
will answer his purpose. His one 
opportunity, then, lies in so treating 
these chemically, by heat, and by 
mechanical process, and so shaping 
them that they shall present in finished 


form the utmost resistance to heavy 
internal and external strains and to 
wear. On the other hand, he is abso- 
lutely bound not to carry this effort 
for toughness and structural strength 
so far as to interfere with the tire’s 
flexibility and elasticity and so shorten 
its life and cause discomfort to the 
passengers and possible injury to the 
finely-adjusted mechanism that it must 
carry. Not exactly an easy accom- 
plishment, you will agree, and the 
result is a compromise, which, like all 
compromises, satisfies no one entirely. 

But when we consider what the tire 
is ealled on to endure and does stand 
up under for at least a fair period, 
dissatisfaction is likely to be tempered 
with wonderment. Let any user of 
tires reckon the miles he has made on 
a certain set of tires and against this 
set down the attack on those tires 
from broken stones, gullied roads, rail- 
road tracks, chance pieces of shattered 
glass and crockery, nails and the like 
over which he has driven a couple of 
tons of weight at the rate of thirty 
miles an hour, let him strike such a 
balance and he is certain to have re- 
newed respect for the half-inch or so 
of rubber and fabric that revolves 
beneath him. That each mile has cost 
him in wear on tires a sum in excess 
of what it seems it should have cost 
him is chargeable, nine times out of 
ten, as he should be ready to acknowl- 
edge, not so much to any carelessness 
or lack of skill on the part of the tire 
makers, as to the fact that we are 
all of us asking too much of rubber 
and cotton cloth. There remains, of 
course, the possibility that the tire 
makers are to blame in putting their 
prices too high; that the burden on 
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My Farewell Car 


By R. E. Olds, Designer 


Reo the Fifth—the car I now bring out—is regarded by me as close to 
finality. Embodied here are the final results of my 25 years of experience. 


I do not believe that a car materially better will ever be built. 
So I’ve called it My Farewell Car. 


this car marks my limit. 


My 24th Model 


This is the twenty-fourth 
model which I have created 
in the past 25 years. : 

They have run from one 
to six cylinders—from 6 to 
60 horsepower. From the 
primitive cars of the early 
days to the most luxurious 
modern machines. 

I have run the whole 
gamut of automobile experi- 
ence. I have learned the 
right and the wrong from 
tens of. thousands of users. 

In this Farewell car I 
adopt the size which has 
come to be standard—the 
30 to 35 horsepower, 4 
cylinder car. 


Where It Excels 
The best I have learned in 


112 Inches 


Wheeis— 
34 inches 


Demountable 
Rims 


Speed — 
45 Miles per 
Hour 


Top and windshield not included in price. We 
windshield, gas tank and speedometer—all 


25 yeers is the folly of tak- 
ing chances. So the chiefest 
point where this car excels is 
in excess of care and caution. 


In every steel part I use 
the best alloy ever proved out 
for the purpose. And all my 
steel is analyzed, to prove its 
accord with the formula. 


I test my gears with a 
crushing machine—nota hame 
mer. ThusI knowtoexactness 
what each gear will stand. 


I put the magneto to a 
radical test. The carburetor 
is doubly heated, for low- 
grade gasoline. 


I use Nickel Steel axles of 
unusual size, with Timken 
roller bearings. I use Vana- 
dium Steel connections. 


In any event, 


So in every part. Each 
device and material is the 
best known for the purpose. 
The margin of safety is 
always extreme. 


In Finish, Too 


I have also learned that 
people like stunning appear- 
ance. So my body finish 
consists of 17 coats. The 
upholstering is deep, and of 
hair-filled, genuine leather. 
The lamps are enameled, as 
per the latest vogue. Even 
the engine is nickel- trimmed. 


The wheel base is long— 
the tonneau is roomy—the 
wheels are large—the car is 
over-tired. In every part of 
the car you'll find the best 
that is possible—and more 
than you expect. 


Reo the Fifth 


this car with mohair top, side curtains 
$100 extra. Self-starter, if wanted, $25 extra. 
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Initial Price, 


This car—my finest crea- 
tion—has been priced for the 
present at $1,055. This final 
and radical paring of cost 
will stand, I believe, as my 
greatest achievement. 


It has required years of 
preparation. It has com- 
pelled the invention of much 
automatic machinery. It 
necessitates making every 
part in our factory, so no 
profits go to parts makers. 


It requires enormous pro- 
duction, small overhead ex- 
pense, small selling expense, 
small profit. It means a 
standardized car for years to 
come, with no changes in 
tools and machinery. 

It requires, in addition, 
that we make only one chas- 
sis. By that we save nearly 
$200 per car. © 


Thus Reo the Fifth gives 
you more for the money than 
any other car in existence. 
Any man can prove that for 
himself. 


But this price is not fixed. 
It is the uttermost minimum. 
We shail keep it this low just 
as long as is possible. But if 
materials advance—even 
slightly—onr prices must also 
advance. 


No price can be fixed for 
six months in advance with- 
out leaving big margin, and 
we haven’t done that. So 
the present price is not 
guaranteed. 


No Skimping 
Men who know me won't 
think that in fixing this price 
I have skimped on this Reo 
the Fifth. Others should con- 
sider what I have at stake— 
my 25 years of prestige. 


If there is one device, one 
feature, one material better 
than I here employ I don’t 
know it. Better workman- 
ship I regard as impossible. 
More care and caution cannot 
be conceived. 


$1,055 


I ran one of these cars for 
ten thousand miles—night 
and day, at full speed, on 
rough roads. And the vital 
parts hardly showed the least 
sign of wear. 


Catalog Ready 


Our catalog tells all the 
materials, gives all specifica- 
tions. With these facts before 
you, you can make accurate 
comparisons with any car 
you wish. 


We ask you to do that. In 
buying a car for years to 
come, make sure of the ut- 
most value. Here is the best 
car I can build after 25 years’ 
of experience. You ought to 
find it out. 


The book also shows the 
various styles of bodies. 
With two-passenger Roadster 
body the price is $1,000. 


Write now for this catalog, 
then we'll tell you where to 
see the car. Address 


R. M. Owen & Co. “i 


PN Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 


New Center Control 
No Levers—No Reaching 


Note this new feature— 
the center, cane-handle con- 
trol. This handle moves 
but three inches in each of 
four directions. That very 
slight motion does all of the 
gear-shifting. 

Note the absence of 
levers. The driver’s way is 
as clear, on either side, as 
the entrance to the tonneau. 


Both brakes are operated by 
foot pedals. One pedal also 


operates the clutch. The 
driver sits as he should sit, 
on the left-hand side. Here- 
tofore this was possible only 
with electrics. 

Those are a few of the 
ways in which Reo the Fifth 
shows its up-to-dateness. 
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Specificationsare not 
everything, yet point 
for point every 
Imperial Model is 
the head of its class 
when actual value is 
set beside price, 
Measure them up. 
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Six Bis Features 


Everything that is best in modern 
automobile construction is incor- 
porated in Imperial Cars for 

1912. Almost every 

make of car boasts 

some of these— 

Imperial Cars have 

them all. 


We challenge comparison. 


Style and graceful lines are not every- 

thing—speed and power are not every- 

thing—comfort and easy riding qualities 

alone do not make a car, yet you will ; 

find no more handsome design, no greater motor efficiency, 
no more luxurious upholstering and big, roomy bodies in 
cars costing one-third more, than you will find in Imperial 
cars at these astonishing prices. 


Behind this sterling worth, as judged by figures, lie the actual 

accomplishments and the wonderful victories of the Imperial cars in endurance contests. 
These public tests have time and time again proved the Imperial the best for reliability 
and dependability, when compared with a score of other cars—some costing three times 
as much. Five first awards in the past five months have strengthened the record of the 
Imperial as the car for use,—for wear—the car for economical investment. 
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Three Astonishing Prices 


Model 44, $1750 This 40-horsepower car has the famous Imperial, 


4-cylinder, unit power plant, 414x5¥% long stroke, 
valves enclosed. 120 inch wheel base; tires 36x4; demountable rims; complete 
equipment, ee tank and lamps,silk mohair top, speedometer 
and windshield, $17 


Model 34, $1400 Imperial unit power plant, completely enclosed with 


4°;x5'%-inch motor, valves enclosed. Wheel base, 
116 inches; tires, 34x 4; demountable rims; complete equipment, including Prest-O- 
Lite gas tank and lamps, silk mohair top, speedometer and windshield, $1400. 

Imperial unit power plant, com- 
Model J2, $1250 pletely enclosed with 4% x5%- 
inch motor; valvesenclosed. Wheel base, 114 inches; 
tires, 34x 314; demountable rims; equipment includes 
generator, gas lamps, tools and horn, $1250. 
THE IMPERIAL ROADSTER 
Model 33, $1250—Built on the same chassis as our model 32, but 
complete equipment—Prest-O-Lite gas tank and lamps, sill 
mohair top, speedometer and windshield, $1250. 


Here is | 
ere is a coupon that will bring you our complete rqr2 
id. Use this today and learn why we can offer 
ouch attractive prices, 


Dealers: 


Not much territory left for | 
1912, but you, may be the COUPON—USE IT NOW 
lucky one. Write us quick Imperial Automobile Co., 


for a splendid proposition. Sunstiethnemeentiake 


IMPERIAL AUTOMOBILE COMPANY pore 


JACKSON. MICHIGAN 


aay! 


tate 
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the user should be and could be light- 
ened by scaling those prices, and the 
tire maker yet make a fair profit. So 
far, however, as I have been able 
to learn there is less in this pos- 
sibility than is popularly supposed. 
Undoubtedly a considerable part of 
the price demanded of the consumer 
goes into the heavy advertising done 
by all the big tire concerns and into 
discounts allowed dealers. But it is 
upon some such basis that practically 
every large business in this country 
is conducted, and of the wisdom of 
that policy the suecess of such busi- 
nesses is convincing evidence. Fur- 
thermore, at least a portion of this 
outlay is returned to the customer in 
the shape of an improved product, the 
result of more economical factory 
methods made possible by manufac- 
turing on the large seale warranted by 
the extensive sales that come of heavy 
advertising and quick marketing. 

That tire prices will, before long, 
experience a slight reduction as the 
cost of rubber falls in response to an 
inerease in the cultivated supply, is 
not improbable; but it is not to that 
reduction that users ean look with 
most assurance for relief from a situa- 
tion that many of us are prone to re- 
gard with intolerance. It is hardly 
less than certain that we shall, sooner 
or later, have something better than 
the present form of pneumatic tire, 
and, when this presents itself, we 
may be sure the tire makers, as 
good business men, will be quick to 
seize upon the chance to substitute it 
for their present product. Whether 
this superior tire will take the shape 
of a change in the material or in the 
structural characteristics of the pneu- 


matic tire, or will be a modification of 
the idea back of the several excellent 
cushion or airless tires, now giving 
good service on electric vehicles, on 
trucks, and, to a limited extent, on 
gasoline-driven pleasure cars, remains 
to be seen, though to the popular mind, 
a tire that does not require inflation 
and yet performs satisfactorily under 
all conditions appears as no more than 
a much to-be-desired impossibility, a 
prejudice rooted in rather unfortunate 
experience with the earlier forms of 
non-pneumatie tires being partly re- 
sponsible for the fact that this type 
has not been further developed and 
put into more general use. 

But all this is somewhat beside the 
present point, and pending the ar- 
rival of the more newly perfect tire, 
what the user wants to do is to re- 
duce his tire costs. Has he oppor- 
tunities to do this? And, if so, does 
he avail himself of them? To the first 
question I answer Yes; to the second, 
Not by any means in the degree he 
should. 

For one thing, while there is un- 
doubtedly fault on both sides, the 
average user is continually defeating 
his own ends by misstating his troubles 
to the tire maker’s representative and 
so foreing upon the latter, who is 
rarely deceived, an attitude of sus- 
picion and resistance rather than one 
of sympathy. Half an hour spent at 
any big tire agency’s adjustment 
counter will demonstrate this to the 
satisfaction of the observer; the claims 
there to be overheard daily, in the 
face, too, of evidence to the contrary 
in the shape of the tires in question, 
being enough to shake the most opti- 
mistic man’s belief in his fellow 
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E dealer who sells you 
DIAMOND TIRES is 


thinking of your profit as 
well as his own-he is “tire-wise” 
~and believes in trading up-— 
rather than trading down. 


q@_ He can buy cheaper tires than 
DIAMOND TIRES, and make a 
larger one-time profit, but he 
cannot sell you better tires. 

@, The dealer who sells you DIAMOND TIRES 
can be depended upon when he sells you other 


things—he believes in service—in integrity. 
He’s reliable. 


In addition to dependable dealers 
everywhere, there are FIFTY-FOUR 


ing tires—it means taking care of 
DBut-we wont Diamond Tire buyers. 


We would build thembetter| The Diamond Rubber 
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creature's _ integrity. Confronted 
constantly with exaggerations on 
the part of complaining users and 
foreed, again and again, by a desire 
to hold trade, into making allowances 
to which the customer is not entitled, 
the tire company in_ self-defence 
adds something to the price of every 
tire it sells to make up for the losses 
suffered through adjustments. So, in 
the end, as must always be, the cus- 
tomer foots the bill. And the pity 
. of it is that the innocent and truthful 
buyer often suffers with the guilty. 
The obvious lesson is that mutual 
frankness between tire maker and 
user, in the end, would save money for 
both parties. 

But, even if the individual motorist 
is disposed to meet his ancient foe in 
a spirit of trustfulness and take what 
is coming to him, he ean hope to reap 
the full benefit of that policy only if 
he exercise common sense and dili- 
gence in the use and eare of his tires. 
And though much has been written on 
the latter subject in the handbooks 
put out by the manufacturers and 
elsewhere, it seems not amiss here to 
eall attention briefly to a few facts 
which, even yet, are all too often over- 
looked or neglected. 

The most destructive agency of the 
pneumatic tire is not the grinding 
action of the average road surface, 
nor yet, by the law of chances, the 
broken bottle or sharp nail that lies 
in wait half hidden in the dirt. It is 
rather failure of the motorist to keep 
the tire in a condition to resist the 
weaknesses inherent in its structure 
and materials. Rubber and cotton 
fabric are, in the shoe or envelope of 


the pneumatic tire, so amalgamated 


that they become for the time being 
practically one body. But, to cushion 
the car against blows, they must yield 
slightly to outside pressure, and so 
they. are continually being kneaded 
and changed, not only in outline, but 
also, in a measure, in their relation to 
each other. Beyond a certain point 
this means internal friction and in- 
ternal friction means heat and finally 
disintegration. The danger state is 
hastened when, having been inflated, 
weight is imposed on them in excess 
of the capacity of the internal air 
pressure to resist. This may be the 
result of using a tire too small in 
diameter to carry the load of the car 
and passengers, a condition more 
common a few years ago perhaps than 
now; or it may come, as very fre- 
quently is the case, from under-infla- 
tion. The remedy in either case 
searcely needs mention. To repeat a 
caution made in these pages several 
times, however, let it be said right 
here: Always use a tire not less in 
diameter than is advised by the tire 
maker for the weight of the car and 
its load as shown by a trustworthy 
seale; and, having put on such a tire, 
at no time allow the air pressure in it 
to fall below the point fixed by the 
tire maker for that particular tire as 
indicated by a gauge and not by the 
eye, hand or other guesswork method. 
Soft tires may be slightly more 
agreeable to the passenger; but they 
certainly add to the tire bill. 

When putting on a new tire or re- 
placing an old one be careful, first, 
to see that the wheel rim is smooth 
and free from rust. File down any 
rough spots on the metal and sand- 
paper the whole surface, particularly 
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@ All that you can ask of a motor car is 
good service. Q Service is quality in-built. 
@ You can not reasonably expect good 
service from a car whose chief merit is its 
price, nor from a motor car hastily thrown 
together from materials none too closely 
inspected and tested, nor from a car 
whose splendid finish covers a multitude 
of mechanical sins. That kind of car 
keeps your pocketbook slim. 

@ An automobile should be an investment 
in economy. In buying then you must 
consider the cost of maintenance; some 
cars, as you know, pile up repair bills in 
a single season that fairly equal the 
purchase price of the machine. @ With 
the Paige, the first cost is practi- 
cally last cost. The Paige is built for 
your needs. It is a quality car in every 
nut and bolt—every rod and gear. 


There are motor cars cheaper than the 
Paige, but under present conditions it is 


value in the Paige at $975 than 
in most cars selling up to $1,400. 
We make this statement only because 
hundreds of owners have made the same 
statement of their own accord. 

@ Make a comparison for yourself. If 
you do, we have no doubt of your 
eventually buying a Paige. 


See Paige Exhibit at Grand Central Palace Show in New York City, January Tenth to 
Seventeenth or at LaSalle Hotel in Chicago, January Twenty-seventh to February Fifth. 


PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR CO. 


248 21st Street 


Detroit, Mich. 


La Merg ise 


uU 
omple chyE 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LaprrncorT’s. 
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workmen of quality in a factory where | 
| the old fashioned idea of doing things | 
right, if they are to be done at all, pre- 
vails from the experimental room to the 
| shipping room. | 
less than $1,000. Att that, there is 
25 per cent. more motor car | 
| Write for Literature | 
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inside the flanges and along the chan- 
nels of the locking ring or whatever 
device is employed to hold the bead 
of the shoe in place. After sand- 
papering, clean all the surfaces with 
a rag or brush, and paint on lightly 
two thin coats of an air drying enamel, 
allowing each coat plenty of time to 
dry. Immediately before mounting 
the tire rub all metal surfaces with 
powdered graphite, and, inside of the 
shoe with soapstone or some similiar 
non-abrasive powder. Substitute pa- 
tience for musele as far as possible 
when working with tires. Coax rather 
than foree a sticking tube or valve 
stem into the position desired; apply 
steady pressure rather than blows to 
a recalcitrant bead or locking ring. 
And always keep all external surfaces 
of the rims, where they come into con- 
tact with the tires, clean and painted. 
Rust is a relentless enemy of rubber. 

Extra shoes, wherever they be ear- 
ried on the ear, should be in a water- 
proof cover and be fastened securely 
against shifting or rubbing motions 
which tend to chafe them. Extra 
tubes are best carried in the space 
under the rear seat of the tonneau or, 
on a runabout, in the corresponding 
compartment in the rear, unless a tire 
trunk be part of the equipment. In 
any event, they should, to my way of 
thinking, be wrapped separately in 
light paper, be folded without sharp 
bends, be enclosed in pasteboard boxes 
or waterproof bags, and be so placed 
as to be free of pressure, hammering 
or rubbing from the pump, jack, tools 
or like object that sometimes is made 


Tires, Tire Users and Tire Makers 


their neighbor. It is an excellent idea, 
now and then, to remove the inner 
tubes from their coverings and refold 
them. 

But even if all this be done, tires 
will not yield the full measure of good 
service if abused in driving. Abrupt 
engagement of the clutch, violent ap- 
plication of the brakes, foreing the 
motor to laboring operation on a gear 
too high for it, spectacular getaways, 
speeding over broken stones or other 
rough road bed—these swell the tire 
bills and add nothing to the reasonable 
man’s pleasure or convenience. Hardly 
less destructive is the tendency to 
neglect or postpone those small repairs 
to the tire which prompt attention 
will enable one to effect at an expense 
that is trifling compared to the costs 
otherwise involved. 

And so, once more, it is urged 
upon the man who wants the most 
mileage from each tire to clean and 
fill in with rubber putty every 
small eut or hole in the surface 
of its shoe as soon as detected; 
promptly have vuleanized repairs 
made wherever there are extended cuts 
or breaks; use “ inner liners ” between 
the tube and shoe in the ease of shoes 
whose surface is badly worn down or 
whose fabric appears to be weakened; 
and, finally, wash and dry thoroughly 
tires and rims immediately upon re- 
turn from a muddy run, being not less 
careful to see that the tires themselves 
are not allowed to stand with oil or 
grease on them or in moisture for any 
length of time. 


Time Saver Auto Repair Kit 
Of Interest to the Man Who Owns a Car | 


Repairs a punctured inner tube in 60 seconds—no cement, no patches, 
no vulcanizing. 

Merely insert this plug, made of rubber over metal, and clamp it tight. 

Outfit contains: 1 screw cutter for trimming edges of punc- 
ture: 1 spreader for stretching puncture open: 1 doz. Time- 
Saver rubber plugs, solid rubber on a metal skeleton; 1 pair 
Rand’s Patented Pliers; enclosed in a handsome black case 
with snug compartments. 

LETTER FROM A JOBBER. 

Gentlemen : Lockport, N. Y. 

Please enter our order for two thousand five hundred more 
Time-Saver Repair Kits. It is the fastest-selling device we have 
ever handled, Trusting that you will rush this order through for 
us, we are, Yours very truly, Niagara Merchandising Co. 


Let us send you this kit by mail prepaid for $5.00. 
Examine it, test it—your money back if not absolutely satisfactory. Act 
promptly. Agents wanted in every town. 


TIME-SAVER AUTO REPAIR KIT CO., Dept.L, 234 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


LIGHT UP! 


You can transform any kerosene (coal oil) lamp or lantern 
into dazzling brilliancy with our wonderful Bright Light 
Burner. 50 candle power invisible and unbreakable 
Steel Mantle. Brighter than electricity, better than gas 
or — and perfectly safe. No generating—simply 
light like any kerosene lamp. Nothing to get out of order. 
Positively will not smoke or flicker. 

AGENTS WANTED ot lite time, work 
all or spare time. ‘Experience unnecessary. Make big money—be indepen- 


dent, Write today. Act quick—territory going fast. Complete sample, post- 
paid, 30e, 4 for $1.00. Money back if not satisfactory. 


BRIGHT LIGHT CO., Dept. 200, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


hing But Words 


When a manufacturer is forced to talk around his 
product instead of about it, it's a dead sure sign that 
there’s something wrong “in the works.” 
We don’t rely on sophistries and flattery. 
—/} We don’t have to coddle the vanity of snobs to sell 
the Stewart Speedometer. 

We prove that it’s the best speedometer that's 
ever been made. 

We tell why and we can guarantee every “why.” 
We give the guarantee because the Stewart doesn’t give out. 
Made in the world’s model speedometer factory. 

Every part crafted like a watch. 
Turned out by automatic machinery. 


If it weren’t the best of any it wouldn’t be 
used by so many. 
On four cars out of five. 


Not 


wi ometers, are attractive—beauti 

dials—large figures, easily read—absolutely accurate; 100,000-mile 
season odometer; 100-mile trip register; can be set back to any 
tenth of a mile. Strongest flexible shaft,drop forged swivel joints - 


(an exclusive feature', quiet road wheel gears. Cock Combinations, S45 10 $70 


STEWART & CLARK MFG. CO., 1894 Diversey Boul., Chicago, U.S.A. 


Detroit San Francisco New York Los Angeles Chicago London 
Cleveland Philadelphia Minneapolis Indianapolis Kansas City Paris 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPrIncort’s. 
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By Mrs. A. Sherman Hitchcock 


For limousine wear the innovation 
of the Parisian hoods are a positive 
boon. One of the loveliest and most 
approved is the Maintenon, a quaint 
hood of ceil-blue chiffon taffeta com- 
bined with sapphire velvet, with a line 
of dark fur framing the velvet crown 
and around the face. It has a rich- 
ness and sobriety, and is decidedly 
fascinating. The Gaby hood is on an- 
other order; it is made of rose-colored 
taffeta and mousseline de soie, with 
trimmings of creamy lane. There are 
tiny frills, fluttering bows and friv- 


olous knots. Another is the Manan; 
it is of pansy violet taffeta, faced and 
lined with a soft corded silk of a deli- 
eate rose pink shade. A tiny rose- 
bud wreath and a double frill of lace 
make a captivating finish. A very 
attractive hood is the Mary Garden, 
and is of maize liberty silk. Narrow 
black lace and little knots of black 
velvet are arranged around the front, 
with a narrow frill of lace next the 
face. This hood has a deep cape frill 
of lace around the neck. There are 
some delightfully chie motor toques 


+ 


made of mousseline de soie, with wide, 
low-draped crown, and frills falling 
over the hair; they have long scarfs, 
which are brought forward from the 
sides and back. 

She who would be considered modish 
in motor millinery must wear a hat 
or cap or hood of fur, and what could 
be more fascinating than a blonde 
beauty glowing from the snowy back- 
ground of a white fox hood, or a pair 
of brown eyes shining from the depths 
of a warm, brown seal hood; while the 
auburn-haired beauty is, indeed, lovely 
wearing a hood of rich sable, perhaps 
just disclosing a stray curl or two of 
the shining hair. The motor woman 
ean easily make her own motor hood 
when the material is of fur. They 
may be round and loose, or fitted to 
the head like a baby’s bonnet. Many 
are mounted on frames like Shaker 
bonnets, and others take the capucine 
form so familiar in practical hoods. 
Little perky bonnets and hoods are 
developed in many of the short haired 
furs. Seal skin, mole, caracul and 
chinchilla are used mostly. The Be- 
guin is the latest aspirant for fash- . 
ionable motor favor among the hats. 
It is a large bell shaped hat which 
fits entirely over the head and re- 
quires no hat pins or veils to keep 
it in place. In its most attractive ap- 
pearance the Beguin is composed of 
fur, presenting a puffy crushed ap- 
pearance. There is a scant apology 
of a brim and the needed note of 
character is supplied by a large Na- 
poleon rosette of wool or a furry 
head that stands boldly upright on the 
left side and gives height and smart- 
ness to what would otherwise be rather 
a flat affair. 


| 
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DEVICE THAT 


— GABRIEL——— 


A SIMPLE, 
DURABLE, 
EFFICIENT, 
NOISELESS, 


PREVENTS 

BREAKING OF 

AUTOMOBILE 

SPRINGS, AND 

MAKES THE 

CAR RIDE LIKE 

A DREAM, 

REGARDLESS 

OF ROAD CONDITIONS— 

REQUIRES NO ADJUSTMENT OR ATTENTION. 


“IT MAKES THE CAR FORGET TO JAR” 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


GABRIEL HORN MFG. CO. 


1432 E. 40TH ST. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


| ** BULLET PROOF” 


INNER LINING FOR TIRES 
Prevents Punctures — Prevents Blowouts 


q“BULLET PROOF” is a heavy 
woven webbing simply slipped be- 
tween the inner tube casing. 
The best insurance against all tire 
troubles. 
| @ Easily inserted 
by anyone in a 
few minutes. 
ens old 
tires, makes new 
ones more se- 
cure. A simple, 
logical, inexpen- 
sive device. First 
sold in 1908. 
Has proved its 
worth by its ever increasing sale. 
Sent express paid on of 
Price (For One) 
28x 8o0r3% $2.00 


WABAN WEBBING CO. 
Shoe and Leather Building, Boston 


OTEL CHAMBERLIN 


Do You Know 

the Delights of Real Southern 

Cooking ? 

Have you ever tasted Virginia Corn Pone? How 
about some delicious fried chicken or Smithfield Ham 
—done toa turn? Or perhaps you would like some 
nice Fresh Oysters, Crabs or Fish. The kind served at 
The Chamberlin come fresh from the water to you. 
We raise our own Vegetables, the kind that grow 
only in our Mellow, Ideal, Southern Climate. 

This is the kind of food for which The Chamberlin 
is famous, and the cooking—well, delicious comes far 

m adequately describing it. It’s something that 
will linger in your memory long after other joys are 
forgotten. The daily menus are elaborate—the ser- 


_— 


vice perfect in eve r 
The Chamberlin without having an appetite. 


It Old Point Comfort, Virginia. 


~ 


detail—and no one ever stays at 
The 


Invigorating Air, the Wholesome Recreation takes 
care of that. ‘ 


Location Unique In Every Respect 


right at the water's edge—on Hampton Roads. 


Look at the illustration—you see the Canastota 


naval scene illustrated is an every day occurrence for 


this is the rendezvous of the Nation's warshi 


Here 


too, is Fortress Monroe—the center of Military ac- 


tivities. No other resort is so situated. 


The Hotel 


is magnificently appointed, yet homelike. It has the 


argest and best appointed Sea 
Complete Medicinal Baths of any res rt: Dancing, 
Bathing, Riding, are a few of the recreations for you 
to choose from. 


Pool and the most 


For further information and interesting illustrated booklets, apply at any Tourist Bureau or 
Transportation Office or address me personally, 


GEO. F. ADAMS, Mgr., Fortress Monroe, Va. 


New York Office, 1122 Broadway 


In griting to advertisers, kindly mention Lipprncor?’s. 
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Will it Scratch 
or Wear? 
That's what 

should know ~ 
fore using any Sil- 
ver Polish. Many 
of them do and no 
wonder. They con- 
tain injurious acids 
and alkalis that 
were neverintended 
for such a purpose. 


LECTRQ 


Silver Polish 


SILICON 


Does not scratch or wear the finest 
surface. .Its composition makes that 
an impossibility. It cleans and imparts 
an unequalled brilliancy to SILVER- 
WARE and all fine metals—so easily and 
uickly—that its use is a pleasure. Re- 
Jose e spurious imitations. send address for 
FREE SAMPLE 
15e. in stamps for full sized box, post-paid. 


Or, 
The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York. 
Sold by Grocers and Druggists Everywhere. 


THe selection of a school---the dest school, is an important matter, and 

as difficult as it is important. The best school for one is not the best 

school for another. Itis a — question of requirements and qualifications. 
Each good sch 


ents 
different capabilities purposes could, 
with equal advantage, attend the same school, the pr 
education would be simplifi 
The Educational Aid Society, as one of its activities. maintains a 
nformation Bureau, which supplies, without charge, cata- 
logues of all schools and reliable information the advantages oat 
various institutions and their comparative cost. 


How to Select the Right School 


Write the society, stating your needs and you will receive, free of charge, 
catalogues of schools meeting your requirements, as you may indicate as 
follows: Kind of school desired; preference to location (city or state); 
religious denomination preferred; boarding or day school; expense limit for 
school year; name of prospective student; age; previous education; course 
of study desired; purpose in taking the course,---whether to prepare for a 
‘rofession or only as an accomplishment; when enrollment will be made. 
Any special requirements should be stated fully. Immediately, upon receipt 
of this information, ~atalogues of schools which offer the advantages 
desired will be forwarded to your address. 

If You are Interested in the Selection of a School 
describe your wants fully as above 

ree Ha and a copy of the American 
e School Dizect- 
ory, a 252-page book, containing all colleges 
and private schools in the United States, will be sent you for only 10 
cents to cover postage. This book also contains suggestions for those who 
seek counsel in deciding upon their life work; a plan by which ambitious 
young men and women of limited means may obtain an education in the 
school of their choice and an explanation of the way in which the ad- 
vantages of the best schools may be had at rates, or on terms equally 
favorable to those of inferior institutions. The price of this book in 
Sony ae © It has been adopted by the leading libraries of 

the country as a reference book, the standard of its kind. 


School Information Bureau 


EDUCATIONAL AID SOCIETY 
1625-80 Firat National Bank Building, 


NOTHING IS IM- 
POSSIBLE TO MEN 
WITH AMBITION! 


It does not make any difference what 
you want to do, there is a way to do it. 


You may think it impossible to have your earn- 
ing power doubled, tripled or quadrupled, but 
the realization of such an ambition is no more 
impossible than flying from New York to Los 
Angeles—telephoning from New York to Denver 
—or telegraphing without wires from San Fran- 
cisco to Japan, all of which has been done with- 
in the last year. 

The International Correspondence Schools offer 
to men with ambition, the opportunity to make 
their dreams come true. Thousands of ambitious 
men are now taking this short cut to better positions 
—to greater home comforts— to a higher standing 
as citizens. 

An hour of your spare time each day is surely 
a small payment for special training that will put 
you at the top. 

Just mark the coupon and mail—it will bring you, 
without any obligation on your part, all particulars 
as to how the I. C. S. trains you for success. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS is} 
Box 1225 SCRANTON, PA. 


Replat farther obligation on m 
I qualify tion before which pert, bow] 


Automobile Running 
Mine Superintendent 
Mine Foreman 
Fi 
rete Construction 
Civil Engineer 
Textile Manufacturing 


City. 


Chicago 
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CORPORAL 
CAMERON 


A new story by 


Ralph Connor 


Will appear serially in 


The BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 
For 1912 


Beginning with the February Number 


A thrilling tale of the Royal 
Northwest Mounted Police 


Mention Lippincott’s Magazine in ordering 
and we will send you our January 
Number free of charge. 


The BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DIA 


MUTURE 


SURBRUG'S 
ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


pound there three to four handred 
pe conta $3.00 por peound—three quarters 


ove ee a day it’s less than four 

ARCADIA is fipleasure for four cents 

Send 10 CENTS for a sample of the most 

THE SURBRUG COMPANY 
204 Broadway, New York. 


ad 
t 


A MODERN METROPOLITAN HOTEL 


Unexcelled in New England 


Affording 500 Guests Every Comfort, Convaniense and 
Safety. In a restful environment, a minute fees eumywhere. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET H 
CHAS. H. TENNEY, President WM.M. KIMBALL, Managing Direotor CHAS. T. Groagurer 
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WHEN IN DETROIT STOP AT 


HOTEL TULLER 


New and Absolutely Fireproof 


Cor. Adams 
Ave. and 
Park St. 


In the center of 
the Theatre, 
Shopping and 
Business Dis- 


Has Grand 
Roof Garden 
Cafe. 


Music from 
6:00 p.m. to 
12:30 a. m. 


Every Room 
Has Private 
Bath. 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
Rates: $1.50 per day and up 
L. W. TULLER, Prop. 


Santo Twin Sweeper 


(ELECTRIC ) 


INSURES : 
A clean, dustless Home. Lightens the 
Housework. Makes carpets and rugs 
look New. Prevents the spreading of 
Disease Germs from the Dust that is 
in Your carpets. 
Send now for a "Santo Twin Sweeper" Booklet, 


Keller Manufacturing Company 


DEPT. LP, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FAMOUS MANY YEARS 


As the Center for the Most Exclusive 
of New York’s Visitors 


COMFORTABLY AND LUXURIOUSLY 


appointed to meet the demand of the 
fastidious or democratic visitor. 


Royal Suites 
Rooms Single or en Suite 
Public Dining Room New Grill 
Private Dining Saloon for Ladies 
After Dinner Lounge—Bar 
ALL THAT IS BEST IN HOTEL 
LIFE AT CONSISTENT RATES 


Booklet, HOLLAND HOUSE, 5th Ave. & 30th St. 
Near Underground and Elevated Railroad Stations 


Tn writing to advertisers, kindly mention LiPPrncort’s, 
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WANTED” Plays 


Demand rapidly increasing; larger prices being paid. 
You can write them; we teach you in 10 easy lessons. Ours 
is the original and only thorough course; graduates selling 
their plays. Write now for full details. Address 
ASS'D M. P. SCHOOLS, 626 Sheridan Road, Chicago 


PICTURE PLAY WRITING 

Wanted—Picture Play Writers; big pay; 
we'll teach you; free information. Picture 
Play Association. San Francisco. 


GENTS to present in their own territory 

a standard reference publication, the sale of 

which increases each year. AA strictly subscrip- 

tion work. Desirable territory open.  First- 
class reference necessary. 

P. O. Box 1579, Philadelphia, Pa. 


3 BEAUTY POSES 25c 


Decorate your “ 
Exquisite portrayals of female loveliness. 3 bewitch- 
ing poses 25e; 6 for 50c. One 644 x 544 photograph free 
with every order for six. 
Dollar Special: Two 614 x 814 photographs, 6 
cabinet size and 32 small photos alf for $1. 
No reproductions of paintings or other cheap trash. Our 
pictures are real photographs. Money back if not pleased, 


ART PHOTO CO., 2001 L. M., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
BE- 


"WHY cam A UNITARIAN” 


by Rev. D. R. Freeman, and other Unitarian lit- 
erature SENT FREE. Address J. F.E., ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH, Braintree Sta., BOSTON, MASS. 


50 ENGRAVED CARDS OF YOUR NAME $] 5 
COPPER PLATE, IN CORRECT SCRIPT 3. 
THE QUALITY MUST PLEASE YOU O8 YOUR MOREY REFURDED 
SAMPLE CARDS OR WEDDING INVITATIONS UPON REQUEST 


HOSKINS puta. 


930 CHESTNUT STREET 


SOCIAL 
STATIONERS 


PICTURE MACHINES, Film Views, Magic 
Lanterns, Slides, and similar Wonders For Sale. 

Catalogue Free. We also Buy ~~ Machines, 
Films, Slides, etc. Harbach & Co., 809 Filbert Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE MAGAZINE TO HAVE AND TO READ 
For THOSE SEEKING CAPITAL, 

Fon THOSE WITH MONEY TO INVEST, 

For Bankers Ano BUSY BUSINESS MEN, 

25 cents, $2.00 vear, posteain, 

THE BANKER AND INVESTOR MAGAZINE, 
One Maoison Avenue, New Yorx City. 


Try Murine Eye Remedy 
If you have Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Eyes or 
Granulated Eyelids. urine Doesn’t Smart — 
Soothes E Pain. Druggists Sell Murine Eye 
Remedy, Liquid, 25c, 50c, $1.00. Murine Eye 
Salve in Aseptic Tubes, 25c, $1.00. Eye Boo 
and Eye Advice Free by Mail. 
An Eye Tonite Good for All Eyes that Need Care 
Remedy Co., 


‘Murine Chicago 


PHONE 


DESIGNING 
ILLUSTRATING 


to print 


GATCHELt 
MANNING 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MORE 


~ 


COLORS 


For Liquor and Drug Users 
A scientific remedy that has cured nearly half a 


million in 


the past thirty-two years; Administered 


by medical specialists at Keeley Institutes only. 
Write for particulars 


To the 


Hot Springs, Ark. 
Los Angeles, Oal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
West Haven, Conn. 
Wash m, 
Ja>ksonville, Pia. 


Following Keeley Institutes: 


Buffalo, N.Y. Providence, R. I. 
White Plains, N.Y. Columbia, 8. G. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
Toronto, Ontario 
Man. 
London, Eng. 


Pit: Pa., 
4246 Fifth Ave. 


In writing to advertisers. kindly mention LipPincorT’s, 
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THE NOEL TABLE LAMP 
makes its own gas and gives more light than four ordinary 
gas lamps or twenty incandescent electric bulbs, and at 
one-tenth the cost. 400 candle-power at a lower cost than Outfit 

25 candle, power trom kerosene. Pays for marine ALSO 
tse! an carried around with more safety than a responsible concern. Write 
and ow s plan nts mad 

OHN S. NOEL CO., 2002 NOEL BUILDING, GRAND | GRAY tg 2112 U. S. Motors Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 

PIDS, H. 


H.R with Complete 


MORE LIGHT RAY MOTORS FOR BOATS 


Will You Try Geet At Our RisK? 


Read THIS! Use Come-Packt Fur- 
niture in your home for a year—give 
it the test of service—your money 
back any time you say. THAT’S 
the proof! 


Made from choicest of hardwoods—Quarter Sawn White Oak, 
splendidly fashioned, honestly built and handsomely finished. 
Exclusive designs that are simple, dignified, forever pleasing. 
AND YOU SAVE OVER HALF 

by buying direct from our factories. Our new Toledo plant 
makes still greater economy and prompter shipments possible. 
Our big ‘Money-Back Catalog" has six money saving depart- 
ments. A postcard brings it postpaid. 

(Formerly 


Write TODAY to COME-PACKT FURNITURE CO., 257 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, O. 4) “irhor 


BAD DEBTS HELP 


rege. Gaol sure, simple, system. A practical course in the science of _ Mina 
business men, credit men, Partic 


te, but this = Railway Mail Clerks 
and permanent. 
Sun, Aug., 16 ent for lecture “ Great Subject of at." Internal Revenue Employees 
o Dieting. ‘ard Wor 
or the Permanen uction and Cure o: sity. Harm EVERYWHERE 
and positive. NO FAILURE. Your reduction is assured—reduce to stay. NG MINATIONS 
Une month's treatment,. $5.00 Mail, or office, 1370 Broadway, New | 
York. A PERMA: REDUCTION GU. 
the cure is and Y. Herald, Fuly 9, 1893. 
“On ubesity. Dr. Gibbs is the recognized authority, 7, 1909. 


No without because of strikes, financial 
opportunities for quick a vancement to igher vern- 
Fully Guar- Positions. want i 

: send TODAY for our schedule showing “loca- 
tions and dates of the spring examinations. 
Any delay means the loss of just so much 


Institute 

Dept. S 117, Rochester, N. Y. 

2 The coupon, filled out as directed, entitles 
Agents write for terms and territory. the se: der to a free copy of our book, “ Gov- 

ernment Positions and How to Obtain Them,’ * free 


The Victor Specialty Co., 660 E. Seventh St., Canton, Ohio sample q and to « ion for Free Coaching 
for the examination hate 


...Railway to $1400]....Customs Positions 


fice C to$1200].... Internal Revenue [$700 to $1800} 
1500} 


AUTHORS 
to ~ to $1500) 
Bookkeeper to to $1800) 


wishing manuscripts placed without reading fee, Name......... 
address, LA TOUCHE HANCOCK, 134 aie 
W. 37th Street, New York City, N. Y. Joe the it. Write plaindgy. 
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STORIES COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBER” 


| MONTHLY MAGAZ INE 


MARCH 1912 


A NEW NOVEL BY WILL LEVINGTON COMFORT 
Author of Routledge Rides Alone” 


Lustrous Lady” 


A POWERFUL LOVE STORY WITH NOVEL SETTING AND 
REALISTIC CHARACTER PORTRAYAL 


CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK 
ANNE WARNER MRS. ‘WILSON WOODROW. “iif 
EMMA BELL MILES CANFIELD 
CAROLYN WELLS ~ CHURCHILL WILLIAMS 
, CHARLES HARVEY RAYMOND 


| | 
| | | 
J 
AND A AR REPRESENTED 
| FEB 2 4 1912 | 
—— GREY? CAME BACK OF THE WAR 
= 


Be Fair to Yourself—Try Fairy 
You may think the toilet and bath soap you use, 
is the best simply because you have used it for years 
and have become accustomed to it. If you are open to 
conviction, however, we can truthfully state that, if it isn’t 
| Fairy Soap, it isn’t the best. Fairy is a white cake of 
| 7/ . floating purity —made from edible products that cost 
more than the ingredients used in other white 
soaps. Its oval shape is a decided advantage 
over other soaps. 5c is its price. 


| < ; — THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 


States.”— 
, The N. K. Fairbank Company, Department N, Chicago, 


for copy of Fairbank’s Juvenile History of the United m 


d 10 cents, 


Sen stamps, 
Interesting, instructive, illustrated by Denslow. 


Copyright, 1912, by]. B. Lippincott Company. Entered at Philadelphia Post-Office as a Second-Class Matter. 
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Tae APRIL NOVELETTE: “THE STOLEN WOMAN,” By ELEANOR M. INGRAM — 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE 
Gontents fox Mbarch, 1912 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF COMING FEATURES ON PAGE 2 
THE LUSTROUS LADY « «+  « Will Levington Comfort .  . 321 


A Complete Novelette Author of ‘‘Routledge Rides oo w 
Buildeth Her House,” 


THE HARBOR FOG, A Poem Thomas Walsh . . «. « 377 


“THE GREAT GAME” BACK OF THE WAR 
BETWEEN ITALY AND TURKEY, An Article . William T. Ellis . 378 


A WINGED CORONET, A Story . . . .  . Amme Warner... 385 
THE COUNSEL OF FRIENDS, A Sketch . -  . Mrs. Wilson Woodrow 391 
AT THE TOP OF SOURWOOD, A Story . . . Emma Bell Miles . 393 
POVERTY, A Sketch - ThomasL. Masson... 402 


WAYS OF THE HOUR. . . «© «© « 403 
‘AN IMPORTANT PRECEDENT ESTABLISHED FOR MUSICAL INSTRUCTION”? By Robert Grau 
“IMPRISONMENT FOR SMUGGLERS” . By Day Allen Willey 
“A TRAGEDY AND ITS OUTCOME” . By Forbes Lindsay 
“THE LOST ART OF SPELLING” . ° . . . By Mary Eleanor Roberts 


ARROWS AND TARGETS, Epigrams . Minna Thomas Antrim . . 408 
THE DOPE FIEND, A Story 2 Dorothy Canfield 7 « + 409 
THE TRYST BESIDE THE FIRE, A Poem J. B. E. © 417 
THE REGENERATION OF SMITH, A Story Charles Harvey Raymond - 418 


SHORT-STORY MASTERPIECES « 422 
7. ‘AN EPISODE UNDER THE TERROR,” by Honoré. de Balzac. Translation and 
Introduction by the Editor. 

SENSIBILITY, A Poem. . -  « Edith M. Thomas « 445 


THE PHANTOM OF BOGUE HOLAUBA, A Story . Charles Egbert Craddock . . 446 
Author of ‘‘The Ordeal,” ‘‘The Pr 
of the Great Smoky Mountain, ”” etc, 


THE ETERNAL TRAGEDY, A Poem . Allan Updegraff. . . . 459 
THE ONLY WAY, A Story . . « Catherine Houghton Griebel . 460 
THE PILGRIM, A Poem Arthur B. Rhinow . . . 464 
THE BOX-OFFICE MAN, An Article ° W. Dayton Wegefarth .  . 465 
DAISY DUNHAM, A Story  . HaroldSusman . . . . 467 
BUNCHED HITS, Epigrams . Howard C.Kegley . . . 473 


PUBLIC OBLIGATIONS—MUNICIPAL BONDS PRE- 
FERRED, A Financial Article - Edward Sherwood Meade, Ph.D. 474 


WALNUTS AND WINE. 
TWENTIETH CENTURY TRAVEL . . « «. Conducted by Churchill Williams 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE is puatieins monthly. Subscription, $3.00a year; 25 cents a number, 

Booksellers, Postmasters, and Su scription Agencies receive subscriptions. ubscri ers may remit in 

Post-Office or Express Money-Orders, or in bank checks, drafts, or cash in registered letters. Money 

forwarded in letters is at the risk of the sender. Current numbers may be obtained from any News- 
dealer. Back numbers can be secured from the Publishers. 


All rights reserved. Copyright, 1912, by J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Lippincott’s for April 


| “THE STOLEN WOMAN” 
By ELEANOR M. INGRAM 


A fascinating new romance by the author of “From the Car Behind,” etc., etc. A private yacht, 
@ motor-car, and a unique elopemen: ‘are elements in a fascinating intrigue which arouses curiosity to 
the highest pitch to know how such a start-off will end—whether in the divorce court or beside the 
domestic hearth. 


DEPARTMENTS 
SHORT-STORY MASTERPIECES 


“La Bretonne,” one of the most beautiful of the series, by André Theuriet. 
With introduction and translation by the Editor. 


WAYS OF THE HOUR 


Brief but forceful comments on well varied themes. 


WALNUTS AND WINE 


Everybody knows where to look for the best jokes every month, 


FINANCE | 
Conducted by Edward Sherwood Meade, Ph.D. 


AUTOMOBILE DEPARTMENT 


News of importance to both men and women. 


| Conducted by Churchill Williams. 

| > 

| OTHER ENTERTAINING THINGS 
\ IN FICTION, FACTS, AND FUN 


| Are you going abroad? If.so, or if not, you had Letter not miss Alexander Otis’s up-to-date paper 
on “Passports for Alien Women,” which contains many pointed ancedotes. Neither can you afford to 
skip the lovable “Uncle Remus” whom Mrs. General Pickett writes about so charmingly. Herman Schef- 
i fauer’s “The Pity of the Sexes’ is an answer to Mr. Robert Hichens, who recently made the statement 
| that “male patronage is for woman’s physical weakness ; female patronage is for man’s mental weak- 
ness,” an assertion that is creating much discussion and makes this reply unusually important. “The 
Curse cf Climate” is divertingly and seasonably considered by Edwin L. Sabin. Forbes Lindsay gives 
some of the probable results of the Turkish-Italian War in a paper called “What of the Aftermath?” 
| and Thomas L. Masson descants humorously on “Styles in Writing.” 
| \ 
ELSIE SINGMASTER contributes one of her best Pennsyloania-German stories, “Her Own Coun- 
try,” a touching instance of a singer’s love for “home folks.” CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK’S 
thrilling adventure of the Southern levee is called “The Crucial Moment.”” OWEN OLIVER contributes a 
delightful combination of love and diplomacy, called “Kings and Men.” ELIZABETH MAURY 
COOMBS has a true-to-life humorous character sketch entitled, “A Business Interview in Virginia.” 
| CARL H. GRABO’S story, “Lady’s Choice—Free for All,” plots to pleas¢ a coquette, and ends in a 
: surprise. CAROLYN WELLS? offering is a characteristically funny sketch called “The Strike of 
| the Old Jokes.” 


A BIG NUMBER IN EVERY WAY 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIPPINCOTT’S. 


A COMPLETE NOVELETTE 
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A Magazine Which Has Had a Most Phenomenal Rise in Public Faver 


WIDE WORLD MAGAZINE 


FEBRUARY NUMBER 
THE SPANISH HEIRESS By E. PLAYER 


In this story we learn how romance came into the life of a young ship’s engineer in the 
form of a pretty girl with a casket of jewels, pursued relentlessly by a couple of scoundrels. 
Mr. Player felt it his duty to save the girl from her persecutors, and right manfully he 
set to work. What transpired subsequently will certainly interest you. 


By LARS LIND 

In this article the writer, who has travelled extensively in Palestine, and the East, 
describes the life and habits of that strange nomadic race, the Bedouins. These pictur- 
esque sons of the desert practically live by stealing one another’s cattle and camels 
while it is also considered lawful for their young men to carry off wives from riva 
tribes. Despite these crude customs they are exceedingly hospitable to strangers, and 
the word of a Bedouin is be absolutely relied upon. 


THE “SWINGING FESTIVAL” OF SIAM 
By W. W. FEGEN, of Bangkok 
This is a graphic account of a strange ceremony—a kind of harvest thanksgiving—which 
takes place annually in Siam. A mock Sovereign, or ‘* Three Days’ King,” is appointed 
by the ruling monarch to represent him, and there is a wonderful procession, in which 
figure such incongruous kings as war-elephants, steam-rollers, buffalo-carts, and 
motor-cars. 


By CAPTAIN JOHN A. SPRING 

An exciting story of the old Indian days on the Arizona border. Kidna: by a party 
of Apache raiders, carried away into the wilds, thrice wounded, and finally flung over a 
cliff to perish miserably, the heroine of this remarkable narrative nevertheless managed 
to regain her home, and is alive today, hale and hearty. The author is a veteran 
Indian fighter himself, knowing every inch of the ground described, and has carefully 
verified his facts. 


CELEBRATING THE “DASHARA” 
By VICTOR PITT-KETHLEY 
An account of an extraordinary ceremony which takes place annually in Bengal. No 
one seems to quite understand its origin, but its chief feature is the erection of monstrous 
figures of gods and demons, the Demon King being burnt, amid great rejoicings, at the 
end of the festival. 


ACROSS PERSIA ON PONY-BACK 
By H. H. BILL, British Consul at Shiraz 
This is a topical article, being an account of a remarkable ride—two thousand, four 
hundred miles on horse-back, occupying seven months—starting at Shiraz, in Southern 
Persia, and terminating in Staffordshire, England. Mr. Bill passed through some 
interesting experiences and saw many strange things during his memorable journey. 


A SHAKER ROMANCE By FRANK R. MERCHANT 


The Shakers were a strange sect who did not believe in marriage, and in consequence 
died out. This story tells how a Shaker lad and lass heard the call of Cupid and ran 
away to get married, to the vast surprise and indignation of their “‘ brothers” and 
“sisters,” who set out in pursuit of the erring couple. Mr. Merchant—then a boy of 
nine—played an important part in bringing the romance to a happy conclusion. 


Many Other Articles—All Superbly Illustrated 


Buy a Copy Today Of All Newsdealers 
PRICE 10 CENTS 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LippincorrT’s. 
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Good Housekeeping is more than a maga- 
zine that merely entertains. A year's sub- 
l scription is a thorough oy in home 

making, home management and economy. 4 It has good fiction— 
the very best, in fact, that money can buy—but beyond that, Good 
Housekeeping, more than any other magazine, is a real and practical 
help to the “Manager of the Home.” It brings you new ideas and 
suggestions, and the news of all the latest inventions, all delightfully 
written and splendidly illustrated. It is the most entertaining as well 
as the most informing magazine published for the American woman. 


GoodHousekeeping 
MAGAZINE’ 


makes itself felt in every corner of the 
house—the kitchen, the sewing room, 
the nursery, or the library. There are 
recipes for the first ; hints and hows for 
the second; games and stories for the 
third, and real entertainment for the 


It is the best woman's magazine known. 
It has the best fiction, housekeeping hints, 
recipes and menus that money can buy. 
There are pages of fashion news and 
embroidery hints, as well as depart- 
ments for the children. Special articles 


last. lt is full of time-saving, put right at your hand, the latest ideas 
money-saving suggestions. It tells inhousefurnishing, house decoration and 
the things to do, and the things not , ap wt as well as news articles of the 
todo. @ Good Housekeeping aims that will appeal to the husband and 
to be —and is— really helpful, father as strongly as they do to the wife 
really worth while. and daughter. 


Read This Special Offer == 


year, but in order that you 
may see for yourself how really valuable it is to you, we are going to 
cut one-third from our regular price and sell you a three mont 
subscription for only 25 cents. All you need do is to sign the 
coupon herewith; enclose only a quarter and mail it now 
AT OUR RISK. This isa special time-limited offer for this 
month only. Sign the coupon now and save 3314%. 


Geos Housekeeping 


Magazine 


381 Fourth Avenue 
New York 


In writing to advertisers. kindly mention LipPINcoTT’s 


881 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 


Gentlemen : I accept 
your special offer. 
Herewith 25 cents to 
pay for a 3 months’ sub- 
iption to your i 
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PATRICIA CAME RUNNING IN TO HER MOTHER AND CRIED, “OH! 


IT WILL COME REGULARLY.” 


THEN 


Is a large double number out on 
March 5th, and should be avoided 
by all modish persons. Shows 
you how to spend your money. 


- OTHER SPECIALS COMING 


March 14. Spendthrift’s Number 
March 21. Pacific Coast Number 
March 28. Coward’s Number Ps 


3 (Canadian 
-13, 
/ $1.2) Send 
Recipe for Happiness / Lire for three 
“months to 


Use a pair of ordinary scissors, a 
fountain pen (a plain one will do) 
and a dollar bill. Cut out the 
coupon, write your name and 
address on it, and address an 
envelope to LIFE. Insert 
the dollar, borrow a postage 
stamp from a trusted 
friend, and mail in the 
nearest post office box. 

In one week you 


will feel like a new "i 
a / Open only to new subscribers ; no subscrip- 
tion renewed at this rate. This offer is net. 
be. / LIFE, 73 West 31 Street, New York. 
Pd ONE YEAR $5.00. (CANADIAN $5.52, FOREIGN $6.04.) 
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4 OUT A TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION FOR THREE MONTHS? 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LiprpincorTT’s. 
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j Laugh and Grow Fat! Take PUCK and Langh !! 


Are You Hungry? 


Have you a Craving for 
Good Clean Humor? 


THEN SUBSCRIBE FOR 


‘+ 
x 
Uc 
3 


The Foremost 


Humorous Weekly of America 


As a Home Paper PUCK will please You 


@ It is funny, but neither vulgar nor suggestive. 
@ It is attractive pictorially, because its artists are among the bes. 


@ Ik is of serious interest, because its cartoons form a political history of the times. 
@ It is not a juvenile publication, but it is better for children than the comic 
supplements of the Sunday newspapers. 


Published Every Wednesday. 10c. per Copy. $5.00 Yearly. 


If your newsdealer doesn't handle PUCK, 
ask him to order it for you. 


PUCK, New York 


Enclosed find ten cents for which send 


me a liberal of i 
=. package of sample copies 


lm writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIPPpINcoTrT’s. 
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Books on 
Automobiling 


Automobile 


Two Thousand Miles on 
an Automobile 


By ‘Chauffeur ’’ 

A narrative of a trip through 
New England, New York, Canada, 
and the West, with 18 illustrations 
by Frank Ver Beck. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth, $2.00 net. 


Motor-Car Mechanism 
and Management 


By W. Poynter Adams 


In Three Parts. (The Petrol Car 
The Electrical Car, The Steam Ges 


A series of handbooks for the 
owner and the chauffeur. Each 
part is to be divided into two sec- 
tions, the first dealing with the 
Mechanism and the second with 
the Management of the car. It 
is assumed that the reader has 
no previous knowledge of mechan- 
ics or engineering, and the book 
is written accordingly. 

Part I.—_THE PETROL CAR, now ready. 

12mo. Cloth, $2.00 net. 


Motor Vehicles and 
Motors 
By W. Worby Beaumont 

The standard technical work on 
the design, construction, and work- 
ing of steam, oil, and electrical 
machines, with many illustrations, 
plans, and detail drawings. 


Zvols. 4to. Cloth, $10.00 
net per volume. 


J.B. Lippincott Co. 


Publishers Philadelphia 


Wright’s New Novel 
6A Present-Day Story of 


| Reclamation and Love 


Has Sold Nearly 


¥% MILLION COPIES 


Breaking World Records 
: and Making Precedents. 
1 @ Philadelphia North American— 
Best sellers run away and hide when 
= OR the author of ““The Shepherd of the 
Jacket—Full Color Hills”* comes into the running. 


“A book that will mould and make nations” 


THE WINNING OF 
BARBARA WORTH 


Illustrations by Cootes 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.30 Net 
@ New York World — It is a romance 


pure and simple—a romance not of love 

alone but of human struggle, of con- 

tending human passions, of national de- § 

velopment. 

@ Cleveland Plain Dealer—**The Call- 

ing of Dan Matthews” was a fine tale, 

“The Shepherd of the Hills’? was an 

inspiration. And now he sends us “The 

Winning of Barbara Worth”’—the best 

thing he has done so far * * a twentieth 

century epic. 

@ New York Times — President Roose- 

velt sent an urgent appeal to Congress 

to supply ways and means for the har- 

nessing of the bronco river * * * And it 

is but a little more than a year since 

President Taft sent another pressing 
message to Congress telling of the need Cover—Red and Gold 
of more money * Here is a novel 

right up to date in the affairs of that same “Imperial Valley,” 

its story brimful of the things that have been happening there h—- 
the first far-seeing Westerner dreamed of the things that might be 
done with its desert sands. 


From the days of Shakespeare to the days of Harold Bell 
Wright the following record stands unique and alone: 


That Printer Vigorous Story 


Story of Prac 
Published 1903—530, 0,000 Copies Sold 


The Shepherd of the Hills—A Sweet Story 
An Inspiration to the Simple Life 
Published 1907—975,000 Copies Sold 


The Calling of Dan ~~ Vital Story 


The Ministry ily 

Published 1909—1,015,000 Copies Sold 

The Winning of Barbara Worth—A Clean Story 
The Ministry of Capital 
Pablished ( August ) 1911—Nearly }¢ Million Sold 
For Sale Wherever Books Are Sold 

Or by the Publishers—The Book Supply Company 
Our mammoth cataloy BOOK CATALOG FREE 
vertises books of all the publishers at big savings. Bibles, 
Periodicals, etc. Write usforittoday. Bargains onevery 
age. .-y- on all subjects. Hundreds of Fine Sets Fine 


our library. Every book carried in stock. 
Orders and oe ptly. Big savings. Catalog sent post- 
age prepaid, 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY 
Established 1895 Publishers and Booksellers 
E. W. REYNOLDS, President | 231-233 West Monroe St., CHICAGO 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Lipprncort’s. 
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THE CONFIDENCE OF CUS- 
TOMERS isa priceless asset of a bank 
or other business institution. Lost, and 
results may be disastrous. A wrong 


fair prices and who have compared 
all the bond papers on the market. 
B-W DEFIANCE BOND is made 
in the same model mills and with the 


IDEFIANCE 


impression and a chance remark may work 
untold mischief. 

The far-seeing bank official or business man 
of today strives to suggest through the person- 
ality of his stationery something of ideals the 
institution stands for, but while the purchasing 
agent must buy we// he must also buy righz. 


These conditions are responsible for the re- 
markable demand for B-W DEFIANCE 
BOND by those seeking high quality with 


same care and attention to quality as the famous 
Byron Weston Linen Record and Ledger 
Papers, by workmen experienced in the man- 
ufacture of high-grade bonds. 


It is a bright, clean sheet of splendid feel and 
finish, suggesting from every standpoint quality 
and good judgment. Itis better in every way than 
many bond papers selling for twice as much, 
and for correspondence, checks, drafts, etc., 
offers bond paper value hitherto unobtainable. 


We have a new combination Sample and Testimonial Letter Booklet L of all Byron Weston 
Papers, the size of an ordinary business envelope, handy for pocket or desk. Send for this 
Booklet and test the papers for strength, erasing and writing qualities. Notice the texture, 


uniform finish and color. Make comparisons with other 


papers and note the prices. 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


Dalton 


ESTABLISHED 1864 


Mass. 


“The Paper Valley of the Berkshires” 


Safety and Wisdom su 


Byron Weston Hinged Linen Record Paper, and for correspondence, checks, 


Bond. Accept No Others. 


st for bound books, Byron Weston Linen Record Paper; for loose leaf books, 


etc., B-W Defiance 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIPPINcoTT’s. 
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1876 THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL CATALOGUE 1912 


H.MOORE 


Newspaper & Magazine Brockport 
Subscription Agency. > New York 


¢ 
4 
, 


You Can Save 25% to 50% 


on your Newspaper and Magazine 
Subscriptions if you send orders te 


MOORE BROCKPORT 


THE OLDEST SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY IN AMERICA 


HIRTY-FOURTH Annual Catalogue, now ready giving cut rates 
on all American and Foreign Periodicals, will be sent free on request. 
Special attention given to family orders, large or small, and to the 
requirements of Doctors, Clergymen, Teachers, Lawyers, Farmers and 
Business Men needing Professional, Trade and Foreign Periodicals. 
Quotations promptly made on any list. 


Address W. H. MOORE, Brockport, N. Y. 


Established 1878. References: Dun, Bradstreet, or the publishers of any American periodical. ) 


WHOLESALE RATES TO RETAIL PURCHASERS 
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Among 


ABRADOR is possibly one of the least 
known and imperfectly explored portions 
of North America. Few of those who are 

well informed about the United States and 

Europe realize that not far away lies a land 

that has quite an extended history. Suppos- 

om | a part of the world given up to loneliness 
and poverty, it is rather a country capable of 
great development. 

The author has not written from the ordinary 
traveller's point of view, but he lived in daily 
contact with the Eskimos for five years and 
thus came to have a eager understand- 
ing of their very thoughts and desires. He 
visited many out-of-the-way places and his 
experiences and adventures were fruitful of 


much curious information. Keenly observant, he took note of every phase of Eskimo 
life—childhood—boyish games—hard-working manhood—sealing—fishing—the danger- 


ous sport of walrus and polar bear hunting, etc., etc. 


the Eskimos of Labrador 


A Record of Five Years’ Close Intercourse, with 
the Eskimo Tribes of Labrador. 


By S. K. HUTTON, MB., ChB. VICT. 


There are few books on Labrador and this entertaining work will be appreciated by 


the sportsman and the traveller as well as the general reader. 


With 47 illustrations and a map. 8vo. Cloth, gilt top $3.50 net. 


The Tailed Head-Hunters of Nigeria 


An Account of an Official’s Seven Years’ Exper- 
fences in the Pagan Belt of Northern Nigeria, 
and a Description of the Manners, Habits, 
and Customs of Some of the Native Tribes. 


By MAJOR A. J. N. TREMEARNE, A.B. (Cantab) 
F.R.GS., F.R.A.L 


West Africa, first as a military then as a police officer, and 

subsequently in a political and judicial capacity, and in 
consequence has a wide view of West African affairs. He has 
studied the lives, religions, manners, customs, and character of 
the people with whom he was in such close contact, and the 
result is a book of great value to the anthropologist, and of 
absorbing interest to the general reader. 

Major Tremearne has been for years a student of the Hausa 
language, the folk-lore, customs, and character of the natives, 
and is at present Hausa lecturer at Cambridge, after holding a 
scholarship there in that language. 


Fw the greater part of ten years Major Tremearne served in 


With 38 illustrations anda Map. Demy 8vo. $3.50 net. 
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My Adventures Among South Sea Cannibals 


An Account of the Experiences and Adventures of a Government Official 
Among the Natives of Oceania. 


By DOUGLAS RANNIE 


HE author was for a considerable number of years an 

agent appointed by the Queensland government to 

look after the interescs of the laborers recruited from 
the South Sea Islands. The narrative of his adventures 
during his various voyages reads more like fiction than 
actual fact. His hair-breadth escapes from death were 
many and thrilling. On one occasion, though he was a 
powerful swimmer, he narrowly escaped being drowned 
whilst voyaging in a recruiting vessel. During a hurricane 
she struck a reef. The mate endeavored to swim ashore 
with a line, but was never seen again. Mr. Rannie then 
volunteered, and with two of his native boatmen leaped 
into the boilng surf. Time and again ne reached the shore, 
and dug his fingers into the sand, only to be torn back by 
the undertow, until at last, exhausted with the struggle, 
he was about to give up the fight, when his boatmen man- 
aged to seize him and drag him to safety. Such are the 
adventures with which the book teems. 

His descriptions of places, people, customs and religions are graphically told. 
The labor traffic, known euphemistically as “‘ blackbirding,’’ was for many years a 
blot on civilation, and as laborers in Australia were scarce, natives of the South Sea 
Islands were decoyed, trapped or forcibly carried to a life of slavery. 

With 30 Illustrations and a Map. Demy 8vo. $3.50 net. 


Through Timbuctu and Across the Great Sahara 


An Acconnt of an Adventurous Journey of Exploration from Sierra Leone to the Source 
of the Niger, Following Its Course to the Bend at Gao and Thence 
Across the Great Sahara to Algiers. ; 
By CAPTAIN A. H. W. HAYWOOD, F.R.G.S. 


IKE many other travellers, che author fell under the 
spell of Africa, and had often wished to explore the 
ramifications of the Upper and Middle Niger. Obtain- 

ing six months’ leave, he determined to spend them in a 
journey down the river from iis source, making shooting 
excursions at various points, and directing his steps toward 
Timbuctu. From Timbuctu he proposed to cross the Sahara 
Desert, striking north for Algiers. In spite of all obstacles 
these plans were faithfully carried out. 

Captain Haywood’s interesting descriptions of people, 
notably the veiled Tuaregs, and of places, and his comments 
on the animal and vegetable life of the Sahara and the other 
districts traversed, together with his own personal adven- 
tures, make capital reading. The book is lavishly illus- 
trated with photographs taken by himself. 


With 45 Illustrations and a Map. 
Demy 8vo. $3.50 net. 
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A Practical Book for the Home-Maker 
and Garden Lover 


Amateur Gardencraft 


By EBEN E. REXFORD 


our own management by slow and easy stages until it seems to become a part 

of ourselves. The lawn and garden are most interesting and important features 
in the development of which everything should be infused that will please and beautify. 
This will be found to be a recreation and a delightful occupation, since to those who 
have only a few minutes a day leisure, it is fascinating as well as helpful to be able to 
go out and dig, and plan, and prune and train in one’s own grounds. 

Mr. Rexford writes from personal experience, giving clear and definite instructions 
for simplifying the work. A careful description is given of the desirable varieties of 
trees, shrubs, vines and all the species of flowers and of ornamental plants, from the 
little crocus to the lily andthe rose. Arbors, summer houses, pergolas and new garden 
features, as well as the requisites for a velvety lawn, are given particular attention. 
He likewise gives instructions for the eliminating of insect pests, now such a menace 
to all sections of the country. 

Colored frontispiece. Many illustrations in tint. 
Decorated title-page and lining papers. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.50 net. Postpaid $1.65. 
EBEN E. REXFORD’S PRACTICAL GARDEN BOOKS 


‘i ready-made home lacks the charm of a place that has been developed under 


QD 


QD 


Indoor Gardening 


This book is not ascientific 
treatise on plant culture, but 
gives in plain and simple terms 
such information as the amateur 
gardener stands in need of. 

Colored frontispiece and 
32 illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.50 net. 


Four Seasons in the 
Garden 


“Contains clear and definite 
instructions.—The Outlook. 


Frontispiece in Tints and 
27 illustrations, 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.50 net. 


The Home Garden 
“Tt tells all about vegetables 
and small fruit growing ina man- 
ner that is intelligible and _ in- 
teresting to the amateur.” —New 
York Herald. 
Eight full-page illustrations. 
12mo. 198 
Cloth, ornamental, $1.25 net. 
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A book for every American Citizen 
regardless of his political affiliations 


The 
American Government 


By FREDERIC J. HASKIN 


HE accuracy of no book has ever been 
better attested than that of ‘The 
American Government,”’ by Frederic J. 

Haskin. The thirty chapters were read and 
approved by the thirty most eminent author- 
ities of the Government before the book was 
allowed to go to press. 

He has, dug down to the bottom of the 
activities of the Government and has so se- 
lected his material that the person who reads 
this one volume will get as much information 
as if he had read every book on the Govern- 
ment in the public libraries and as much enter- 
tainment as if he were reading the best novel 
of the year. 

President Taft, although overwhelmed with 
work, took the time to read the chapter on 
‘*The Presidency ’’ and wrote the author an 

autographed letter pronouncing it interesting 
Endorsed by and accurate. It also has the approval and 
recommendation of Secretary of State Knox, 
The President Postmaster-General Hitchcock, Secretary of 
Agriculture Wilson, Speaker Champ Clark, 


Vice-President Jas. S. Sherman, Librarian 
The Cabinet Herbert Putnam, and the heads of the other 


departments. 
The Heads of To fill a book with a great mass of facts 
about the Federal Government, having them 
Departments so accurate that the highest officials of the 
land can vouch for them, and at the same time 
and weaving them into a story that compels the 
closest attention of the readers, is conceded to 


en be a difficult undertaking. The author has 
Promin t demonstrated that this can be done. 


Educators With 24 full-page Original Illustrations. 8vo. 
Popular Edition, $1.00 net; Postpaid, $1.15. 
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SPRING FICTION 
BRIGHT—WHOLESOME— UNUSUAL 


The Mystery of Mary 


By GRACE LIVINGSTON HILL LUTZ 
Author of Marcia Schuyler.”’ ** Phebe Deane.’’ ‘‘ Dawn of the Morning.” 
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J.B LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 


i it be difficult to realize that a book can hold all the excitement of 


a detective story and yet preserve the sweetness and charm of 

‘* Marcia Schuyler” it is only necessary to read ‘‘ The Mystery of 
Mary” to see how the thing isdone. Young Dunham, in a hurry for 
dinner, crosses the tracks and at the tunnel’s mouth hears a faint cry 
forhelp. The girlis beautiful, hatless, and running away. She answers 
no questions, but Dunham will not leave her. How she humorously 
becomes a guest at a dinner party when she has never met the hostess, 
how she strangely (and convincingly) foils pursuit, and what becomes 
of Mary, are things worth learning for the reader who wishes good 
entertainment. 


Frontispiece in color by Anna W. Speakman. 
16mo. Ornamental Cloth. $1.00 net. Postpaid, $1.10. 
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BOOK 


A WINNER FROM THE START 


From the Car Behind 


By ELEANOR M. INGRAM 


ONE CONTINUOUS JOY RIDE 


from the trial heat of the opening chapters to the exciting races at the 
conclusion. The speed never slackens and one turns the pages breath- 
lessly. The story keeps pace throughout with the fast-flying machines 
it depicts. Against a background of drivers, mechanicians. gasoline, 
and grime, a beautiful love story unfolds itself. The characters are 
convincingly presented. 

The chief character is Allan Gerard, a manufacturer of racing ma- 
chines and one of the premier racers in the country. While enjoying 
the hospitality of a Long Island millionaire his car is wrecked under 
suspicious circumstances, a steel wrench thrown from the car behind 
being the cause of the accident. The mystery which surrounds this 
occurrence seriously involves Corrie Rose, the son of the millionaire. 
The outcome is not divulged until the day of the big race. The mechan- 
ician, Rupert, with his vocabulary of ultra-modern motor slang, is one 
of the delights of literature. 


12mo. Cloth, with medallion, $1.25 net. Postpaid, $1.37 
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BO 
NEW FICTION IN PRESS 
Hidden House 


By AMELIE RIVES 
Author of ‘‘ Quick or the Dead," 
Barbara Dering,” etc. 
Frontispiece in color by Gayle Hoskins. Decorative Lining 
Papers. 12mo. Watered cloth, gilt top, uncut, 
$1.20 net, Postpaid, $1.32. 


One of Us 


By EZRA S. BRUDNO 
Author of ‘‘ The Tether.” 
t2mo. Cloth, $1.25 net, Postpaid, $1.37. 


The Last Try 


By JOHN REED SCOTT 


Author of ‘‘ The Colonel of the Red Huzzars, ” “ Princess 
Dehra,” “In Her Own Rignt,’’ etc., etc. 


Three illustrations in color by Clarence F. Underwood. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.25 net. Postpaid $1.37. 


Fate Knocks at the Door 


By WILL LEVINGTON COMFORT 


Author of “ Routlege Rides Alone,” “‘ She Buildeth 
er House,” etc. 


Frontispiece in color. r2mo. Cloth, $1.25 net. Postpaid, $1.37. 


The Raid of the Guerilla 


By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK 


With illustrations by W. Herbert Dunton and Remington Schuyler. 12mo. Decorated 
cloth, $1.25 net. Postpaid, $1.37. 


A Chain of Evidence 


By CAROLYN WELLS 
Author of “The Gold Bag,” “ The Clue,” etc 


Frontispiece in color by Gayle Hoskins. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 net. Postpaid, $1.37 
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As Interesting as Fiction 
CONQUESTS OF SCIENCE SERIES 


The Railway Conquest of the World 
BY FREDERICK A. TALBOT 


FASCINATING and instructive account of railwa 
A building all over the world since the earliest days o 
culation. The author describes for us the diffi- 
culties and obstacles which were overcome by the men of 
— whose names are immortalized in railway annals. 
he technical terms are expressed in a popular manner and 
the narrative is interspersed with many stories of ad- 
ventures and humorous incidents. It is not merely a 
chronicle of railway history, but is also a real romance of 
great achievements heroically performed. 
As the English correspondent of the Scientific American, 
Mr. Talbot came in touch with many great engineers and 
knows his subject thoroughly. 


About 100 illustrations from photographs. Numerous maps 
and diagrams, 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 net. 


Volumes in Preparation 


Moving Pictures | Guardians of the Coast 


How They are Made and Worked The Lighthouses and Other Lights 


of the World 
By FREDERICK A. TALBOT 
About 70 illustrations from photographs, By FREDERICK A. TALBOT 
with many diagrams. 12mo. About 80 illustrations from photographs, 
Cloth, $1.50 net. with diagrams. 8vo. Cloth, $1.50 net. 


A Popular Study for Stadents of Literature 
and History 


A Manual of Heraldry 


By GALE PEDRICK, F. R. Hist. S. 


pular Introductio: e ifica Armori ; a Guide 

of Heraldry upon Poetry, Art, Architecture and Literature 
HE author’s aims are to inform the hurried but interested reader all that he 
really needs to know about heraldry, to explain for his guidance the rules which 
govern the Art-Science of Heraldry, so as to enable him to interpret and com- 
hend any example he might encounter, and, besides, exercise it himself; to enable 
im to appreciate the innermost beauties of Dante, Shakespeare, Scott, and others, 
and open to his ears the silent song of countless works of art and architecture in 
which are emblematised deeds of chivalry, valor, and nobility. Finally, if he desires, 
to lead him-to a deeper study of the most fascinating themes imaginable. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. $1.75 net. 
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New Scientific Publications 


Calculation of Furnace Charges 
and Chemical Arithmetic 


By REGIS CHAUVENET 
HIS wort divided into two parts, viz: ‘‘ Chemical Arithmetic ” (Stoichiometry) 
and “* amass Charges,” the latter being chiefly occupied with the computation 


of slags. 

An “ Introduction’ to Part I. gives an outline of chemical principles, and a brief 
summary of fundamental laws, with definitions, __ it is assumed that the reader 
has some knowledge of elementary chemistry. An explanation of the Metric system 
precedes the main text, and is intended to remove the supposed difficulties of the 


system for such as are not familiar with it. 
The aph may serve either as a text-book, or as convenient reference 


present 
for the ia instructor. The author has included in the text all of the problems which he 


was accustomed to present to his classes in General Chemistry. 
8vo, Cloth. $5.00 net. 


Printed from New Plates—NEW FOURTH EDITION 


The Metallurgy of Steel 


By F. W. HARBORD AND J. W. HALL 
New drawings and s and much new material has been added, im. this a most exhaustive and com- 
prehensive work. Owing to the addition of new matter it was necessary to issue in two volumes. 


With 51 plates, comp’ 
steel sections. 


COO 


112 figures, over 500 7 7 the text, and nearly 80 re 


w Fourth Edition. Large, 8vo. Cloth. Two volumes, $12. 


A Compendium of Aviation 
and Aerostation 
Balloons, Dirigibles and Flying Machines 
By LIEUT. COL. H. HOERNES 

This compact little volume is intended for the use 
of the general reader as well as the professional 
aviator. It is written in a popular style and 
treats in an exhaustive manner the scientific de- 
velopment of aviation, expiaining the whys and 
wherefores ot different kinds of Flying Machines. 
It is also a complete history of theart of flying from 
the earliest day of ballooning to the present day of 
aeroplanes. 

From a perusal of this book the beginner can 
quickly arrive at a practical working knowledge of 
present day flying machines and the principles on 
which they are based. It also contains definitions 
of all the different terms used. 

The expert will find this a handy book for quick 

erence. 

54 illustrations. 16mo. Cloth. $1.00 net. 


The Calorific Power of Gas 
A Treatise on Calorific Standards 
and Calorimetry 
By J. H. COSTE, F.I.C., F.C.S. 

This book is intended principally for those who 
actually have to examine gas and to adviseon 
matters of testing, whether asofficial gas examiners, 
works-chemists or engineers, or as consultants, and 
only in a secondary degree for those whose public 
duties or private needs may render desirable some 
general and historical knowledge ot the subject. 

Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. $2.00 net. 


The Clayworker’s Hand 
Book 
Second Edition, Revised 


A Manual for All Engaged in the Manufacture 
of Articles of Clay 
By ALFRED B. SEARLE 


A considerable amount of information relating to 
clay-working has accumulated since the first edition 
of this work was published. and, as far as it is 
rightly included within the scone of this work such 
information has been inserted in this second edition, 
and at the same time the whole has been — 
corrected when necessary, and partly rearrang 

Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. $2.00 net. 


Elementary Graphic 
Statics 


By W. J. CRAWFORD, D.Sc, 


The object of this little work is to give a through 
unding in the principles underlying Graphic 
tatics. he subject is very important to all en- 
gaged in Engineering, Building construction, and 
allied professions, for not only does it offer sulutions 
to many common everyday working problems. but 
it dispenses to a large extent with the use or mathe- 
matics. Moreover, it has this double advantage, 
that it is easy and pleasant to learn, and, when once 
thoroughly mastered, it is very difficult to forget. 


Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00 net. 
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“The more women know about babies 
the better babies we will have,’”’ said 
President Wm. McKinley 


If You Have a Baby 
In Your House 


“The New Baby’ 


Gives Information You Need 


It tells what baby should weigh each month, how many inches and 
how fast it should grow, when baby should get its first tooth and each of the 
other thirty-one. 


It shows the difference between human and cow’s milk, how to make 
the latter like the former, just how often and how much food baby needs 
from the first week to the eighteenth month. 


“The New Baby” tells the expectant mother about her diet, proper 
exercise and clothing, how to prepare for her accouchement, just the things 


she needs in advance. 


It is written by doctors who are recognized authorities on their various 
subjects, and all of this is told in the fewest words, in the plainest language 
intended for the busy, woman. 


“The New Baby” is illustrated by 433 beautiful half-tone reproduc- 
tions of all the newest inventions for baby, for instance, it shows a crib that 
goes over a bed without touching it, allowing a mother to tend her baby 
without arising. 

A bath-tub without a hard surface, that folds in a two-inch space 
in one movement, a hot water bag that needs no water and will fe 


hot for a week, etc. 
Send for it NOW. 


“The New Baby” is NEW. You need it, eve 
woman needs it who is interested in a baby; it gives 
the information a mother needs every day. We will 
deliver to your home an advanced copy on receipt 
of 25 cents. 


THE NEW BABY 
231 So. Sixth Street, PHILADELPHIA 
In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LiprincortT’s. 
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Gorham Silverware 


In 1831, when there lived in the 
Onitéd Statés 13,000,000 people, the 
manufactare of silverware was bequn 
by the founder of the present Gorham 

ompany. 

There now Owells under the flag, 
a population of over 101,000,000. é 
advance of our country in the indus- 
trial arts, during this period, bas been 
even more marvelous than the increase 
in population. 


The Gorham Company bas taken an 
important add conspicuous part in this 
advance. It bas been and is to-day 
the acknowledged leader of the silver 
smiths of the world. There is nothing 
appropriatély made in silver that its line 
does not include. 

The product of the Company is 
distFibutéd through leadin 
welers everywhere and SARC 

notified by this trade- mate § STERLING 


THE GORHAM CO. 


SILVERSMITHS 
NEW YORK 


‘GORHAM SILVER POLISH- THE BEST FOR CLEANING SILVER 
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